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PREFACE. 


STE RECREATED 


I sEND this laborious volume to the press with a clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as evident to 
others as to myself. | 
The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 

commentary are those of Alford, Kiihl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude.’ Of Introductions I know at 
first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jiilicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack’s Chronologie, No one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity of directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. a 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is, The Anti- 
-nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude ¢annut be 
understood from the New Testament alone. To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, The3sa- 
lonians, or the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay’s Jnner Life of the Religzous Socteties 
of the Commonwealth. Every great religious upheaval repro- 


? Valuable summaries of the Literature are found—for 1: and 2 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B., vol. iii. pp. 817, 818; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 80§, 806, 
and Smith’s D. of the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bzbelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Pestis Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of “syncretism” is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar are relaxed; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writer's mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawn 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a «4 or an #, whether such a phrase as xpi/oig 
Braconuias is Hebrew or Greek, whether iv Xporg is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions. The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries. Field has done 
much good service, and books like Deissmann’s Brbelsitudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two. 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Didache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different. | 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which © 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans. It would be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows. I have called St. Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. 

People often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes. It is a natural difficulty, be- 
cause up to a certain point all Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all, I may refer 
all those who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Bampton Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law’s Sertous Call 
and his Spirit of Prayer. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the Journal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything turns, what they mean by 
the right Uf private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
it extends. 

No man may presume to ask whether St. Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, God alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
himself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove. 
Further, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
apostles speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts from Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. 

Like all brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more people than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknowledge all debts. But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books. In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. Whatever be its fate, it is 
a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace. 


CHARLES BIGG, 


Funny Compron, June 29, 1908. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


§ £. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES, 


THE group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variously 
known as Catholic, Canonic, or Apostolic. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry.- 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS. ), 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Lider Pontificalis 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to ‘the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Cathko/ic appears to be understood by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 
. pi etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 

postolis in omni codice et lingua, 


Jecabo scilicet et Petro et Joanni 5 
t Catholicae nuncupantur. 


But Leontius explains it differently : xaBodixat 82 ekdAvOncay dred) 
ov mpos & eOvos eypddyoay, ws al rov TlavAov, dAXG KalddAov mpds 
advra, This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean “containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Cananicd 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canonic appears to be the Western title, Catholic the Eastern. 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “universally received,” “ orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolici, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see next 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 


Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are - 


many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
pp. 138, 139. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. The list of them is as follows: 


ayabororla, dyaorods!, dSeApdrys!, ddixws!, ddodos, aloxpoxepdas, 
ddXorpioericxomos, dpapdyrivos, 1, dvayevvay!, dvayxacras, 
dvaLwvvvcba!, dvdxvors, dvexAdAyros, dyriAoWopely, droyiverGas?, 
drovénev!, drpoowroAnrras, dperail, dorvyévvyros, dpxurolunv’, Brody, 
yuvackeios}, éyxopBodvobas (2yxoArotcGa), éurAroKy}, vdvors!, éayyeA- 
Aew!, eLepevvay!, erepwrnpal, érucdAuppal, erirouros!, éxyaprepeiv!, 
dromreve*, teparevaa!, xAéos!, xAApot, Kpatatds!, xricrys!, porAvy!, 
olvodAvyia, Suoppwy, 6rrAilerOar4, rarpowapddoros, wepiPeors?, réros}, 
apoOvpus!, mpopapriperOat, rronors!, piros!, cfevodv, oropa', cupmra- 
6x51, cvuprperBvrepos, cuvexAeKTOs, cuvorkeiv!, rarewodpuv!, reAciws!, 
troypaypds!, trodysrdvev, prr(ddergos!, gircdpwv (v.4 in iti. 8), 


epver Gal, 


They number in all sixty-two. Words marked (*) are found in 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (*) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

"AvayevrynGeis occurs only as a doubtful variant for mapayernGets 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iv. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(xaraBoAH, S.acxopd, dulayros, ddgau, dvactpopy, tapoixia, icpdrevpa, 
mepidxwn, Fina des troypappds, wrénots, drovepe, oupmadys, gevitey, 
xriorys, 65 Agéras), 8 and for Wisdom (dp@apros, duiavros, dudpavros). 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find @wifew eri (i. 13); réxva traxojs (i. 14); Tas dopvas Nis 
dcavolas (i. 13); éxpoowroArprrws (i. 17); pnpo Kupiov (i. 25); 
els weperoinow (ii. 9) ; oxedos (ili. 7) ; mopever Bas é év (iv. 3), and Bet on; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
" There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xpworiavis, Bawrriopa, dyaray, mriotts, ebayyediey, 
GAGE, exAexrds, gvdov, mpoyvwcis, aywacuds, repacpos, mvevpa, 
apeo Burepos, Tatrevos, KAij}pot, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with vopos, érioxomos, Sidxovos, éxxAyoia, 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Paul’s ideas (dtcacoty and its family: dxpo- 
Bvoria, weptropy: Aroyeir : dvaxepadaotc bat: viobecia : TAnpwpe.: 
pvotiptov: dppaBuy : TapdxTopa, rapdaBacts, rapa Barns : mpodears, 
mpooptfey : KavxGo0at: xarapyeiy: oravpds, aravpoww: poppy: Ciuy: 
ypdppa, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xaOws, twrodiprdvew. The terminations 
-pa. and -pos are confused; thus we have troypappos for do- 
youu pa, and some words, ¢g. wpouapriper Oa, Soxipuov, seem to 

Incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer’s use. 

co the particle »& occurs six times, and is always followed 
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The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in ili. 3, & eLwbev eurrAokis tprxav Kal repiférens 
xproiwy h évdvcews { iuariwv xédopos, and eight times he uses the nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase rov rijs rapocxias tpiy xpdvoy 
(i. 17, lil. 1, 3, 20, iv. 14, v. 1 dis, 4). In iv. 3 he has 76 BovAnpa 
rav é6vav, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. 

Still more striking i is the refined accuracy of his use of ws in 
i 19, ws dpyod dycipou kat dowidov ) Xprorod : li. 16, #7 os eid up pa 
éxovres Tis xaxias Tyy eheviepiay : iii. 7, ds do beveorépy oKevet TH yuva.- 
xe, In the first passage Xprorod ws duvod dpdpov cat doridov would 
be “Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter ; for instance, Plato, Zaws, 905 B, ds év KaTOWTpOLs abrav 
Taig apaterw, compare Diognetus, vi. 6, KareXovTat as év ppoupa TO 
KOO pep ° Josephus, Ant. xviii. 9. 55 @s umd Kpeirrovos KaKkoU THIS 
' éreOuplas vuewpévov. This subtlety was a stumbling-block in. later 
Greek (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). I find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
xl. 7, ds vlots tuiv rporpéperar 6 @eds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in ii, 12, xatadadodow tpav os 
KO.KOTOUDY, 
On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive, —éy dyaopG Lvevparos, els payrirpov aiparos, 
2; 3¢ dvactdcews “Inood Xpurroi, i i. 35 & drroxdAuper "Inood Xptiorrod, 
i. 73 owrnpiay yuxay, i193; €v Huepa éerioxorys, ii. I 2,—but : also with 
single nouns, arvevpa dyov, 1 123 @eds, passim; & Kole éoxary, 
is 64 ypad, ii. 6; _yovaixes, iil, 1; dyyeAou, i, iL 12; vexpav, i. 3; 
{avras Kat vexpous, IV. 53 morxiAns xdptros, iv. 10; Adyta, iv. 10; 
aperBurépovs, v. 1. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers ; in some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 
tive force, whether, for instance, dyyeAo, 12, means “the 
angels,” or “even angels,” “such io ge beings as angels.” 
But there are cases where no reason can be found, and where the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. 

As elsewhere in the New Testament, pa "is used with the 
participle where classic usage would exact ov; see i. 8, iv. 43 but 
we have obx Wdvres, i. 8. 

It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 
present and the aorist imperative in ii. 17. . 

“Iva is followed once by the fut. ind. (iii. 1) ; elsewhere invariably 
by the subjunctive, whatever the tense of the principal verb. 

Very few connecting particles are employed. “Apa, ye, ézei, 
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éreiéy, Te, 84, rov, was, do not occur. Nor is ay to be found in the 
Epistle. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and. a not. 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. A. £. iii. 39. 15; 
Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1; 10. 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 17. 106); and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome’s view (Zpist. ad Hedtb. 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. : 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands is the work of 
an “interpreter,” and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kihl). Opinions differ as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the épuyve’s of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words Sa ZcAovavod spiy éypaya (v. 12). Kiihl insists that ded can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
position. Dionysius of Corinth ie Hi, £. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as npiy KAnpevros ypapeioay, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or interpreter of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peter’s phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. = 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (droypadeds, 
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raxvypapos), such as was employed by St. Paul, Origen, and indeed 
most ancient writers; but how much more we cannot say. We 
might suppose that ‘the apostle dictated in Aramaic, and that 
Silvanus expressed the substance in his own Greek. In this sense 
King Oswald served Aidan as interpres uerbi caelestis (Bede, H. £. 
iii. 3; see Mr. Plummer’s note). Or the apostle may have dictated 
in Greek—St. Peter must have been able to speak the language in 
some degree—and the interpreter may have altered and corrected 
his expressions more or less, as was necessary. Thus Josephus 
(contra Apion. i. 9) availed himself of the assistance of Greek 
scholars to polish and correct the style of his writings. There is 
yet a third possibility, that the interpreter received only general 
instructions, and was allowed a free hand as to the manner in 
which they should be carried out, subject to the revision and 
approval of the author. This seems to have been the position of 
Clement of Rome. But Clement, though the servant of the Church, 
was yet its leading member, and we can hardly suppose that the 
liberty allowed to St. Peter’s assistant would be so wide as this. 

If an interpreter, in any of these senses, was employed, it 
follows that the actual words of the Epistle are not altogether those 
of the apostle himself; and this consequence must be borne in 
mind when we come, as we shall come later on, to discuss the 
relation of 1 Peter to other documents in the New Testament. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the points 
handled, the manner in which they are developed, the general tone 
of thought, are those of St. Peter himself. There are certain 
striking characteristics which undoubtedly are the property of the 
author: the constant allusions to the Old Testament; the strong 
sense of an unbroken continuity between the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel ; the absence of anything that can be called specula- 
tion; the fatherly pastoral temper, and constant preference of the 
concrete to the abstract; the imagination which, though never lofty 
or soaring, is yet tender and picturesque ; and, lastly, the connexion 
of ideas, which is conversational, like that of a good old man 
talking to his children. There is no definite plan or logical 
evolution of a train of thought. One idea haunts the whole 
Epistle ; to the author, as to the patriarch Jacob, life is a pilgrim- 
age: it is essentially an old man’s view. Out of this central 
sentiment (which differs from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as there the pilgrimage is that of the world, here that of 
the individual soul) spring the sister thoughts of suffering, patience, 
humility. These constantly return, each time with some new 
application ; the apostle travels round and round his beloved spot, 
and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in the view presents 
itself. Even the words repeat themselves, always in a different 
connexion; the repeated word appears to suggest the thought 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
§ 4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and is a 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle. | 


§ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Eusebius (#7. £Z. iii. 25. 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the ‘Opodcyovpeva, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter, 


“The earliest attestation to Peter’s First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii. 1); for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document” 
(Salmon, /ntrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, but that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. il. 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a lost Epistle, 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 


The Epistle of St. James, 
This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas. 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logie, p. 427. 

Barn. i, 5, Cwijs AAxls, dpyy wal rédos wiorews, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
copifopevoe Td réXos ris wlorews Spiv. 

Barn. iv. 12, 6 Kuptos dxpocwroAjprrws xptvel roy xdcpov" 
exagros Ka0ws trofnoev Koptetrar, cf. 1 Pet. i. 17, wat ef rarépa 
érixadetobe tov drpocurrodnrrus xplvovra Kata Td éExdorou Epyor. 

Barn. v. 1, iva rp ddéce tév dpapriav dyvicbapev, 6 éorw ev 7G 
aipare Tod pavricpatos atrod, cf. x Pet. i. 2, éy dyvacue Ivevparos, 
els traxoqv xai pavrurpov aluaros Incot Xptorod (but see also Heb. 
xii. 24, where aipars fayriopod occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of sxpodijrat, da’ avrov gyovres TH ydpwv, eis adrov 
dxpodnyrevoay, cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, mpodira . . . epavvarres eis tiva Fj 
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rovov Katpov éyAov 70 éy avrots Ivetya Xpioro® mpopaprupopevoy va 
eis Xptordv rabjpara, 

Barn. XVi. 10, wvevparixds vads, cf x Pet. ii. 5, olxos avew 
ppareKos. 


Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 255. | 

Bishop Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected : 

Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter :—dyafororeiv!, dya0oroiia, ddeAddrys, duwpos', avri- 
turov!, dmpocwroAnprrus, dpxerds!, dowAos, wapotxia, troypappos. 
These words, with the exception of those marked ('), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement’s Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of 1 Peter: ydpes Syiy xal eipyvy dard mavroxpdropos @eod da 
"Inood Xpworod zAnOvvGein, This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack’s suggestion that the Address of 1 Peter is a 
later addition. | 

Clem. vii. 4, drevicwpe ds 1d alya rot Xpwrod nai yop os 
éorwy thuov rp [arpi a’rot, cf. 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Clem, ix. 4, Nie morrds ebpebeis 5a ris Aetrovpyias abrod wadty- 
yeveotay kdopw exypricy, xat Siécwoer 50 airod 6 Seowdrys Ta cloeXOdvra 
év duovolg (aa els tiv xiBwrov, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
1 Pet. iii. 20. . 

Clem, xxxvi. 2, els 75 Oavpacriv atrod dis (the words Jarpacrév 
atrod are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this passage) : 
lix. 2, "Inoot Xpurrod, de? ob éxdArAcoey jpas awd oxdrovs ele das, cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @eds ydp, pnoiv, drepnpdvors dyriragoerat, Taravols 
St SBwor xdpw, cf. 1 Pet. v. 5; Jas. iv. 6. Both have @eds, while 
the LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has «vptos. 

Clem. xlix. 5, dydayn xadvrrea wiHOos apaptiov, 80 1 Pet. iv. 8: 
here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has wdvras 8¢ rods pi) prdovexodvras 


KaAv@rret 


Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum. 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 569 sqq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus. 
The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv- 
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ing of notice, the words éyaforola, Jo. 18; dyaborotv, Benj. §3 
puacpos, Benj. 8: and certain phrases, WVephi. 4, xara 7d wodd airod 
éXeos, cf. 1 Pet. i. 3; Jo. 19, duvds duwpos, cf. 1 Pet. 19; Gad 6, 
dyara&re oty ddAjAous dd xapdias, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 22; Benj. 8, dva 
waverat éy abry TO rvedya Tov @eod, cf, 1 Pet. iv. 14; Aser 4, ob Oda 
heepay ayoOyy Weiv (from Ps. xxxiii. 13?), cf. 1 Pet. iii. 10; and in 
Levi 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rod gdov oxv 
Acvopdvou éxi rQ wdGer rod tyiorou. 


Hermas. 


The Fastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 266, 267. 

Vis. iii. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested by the Ao: CGvres of 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

_ Vis. iv. 3 4, Gomwep yap 7d xpvoiov Soxpdlerac &d rod wupds, 

1 Pet. i. 7. 

Sim. ix. 28. 5, Spats 8 of xdoyxovres dexey rod dvduaros 8ofdlayv 
édeirere tov @edv, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15. 

Mand. viii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close together: qirAdgevos, ovis, ddeAddrys, dyafo- 
- wolnots ( = dyafomoa). 

Sim. ix. 16. §. otros of dadéoroXot xai of Siddoxados of xnpitarres 
7d dvopa Tod viod rod Weod, xoupnOevres ev Suvdpet xai riore rov vlov rod 
@eod dxjpvéay xal trois mpoxexoupnpévors, xal abroi eSwxay abrois riv 
odpayisa rod xnpvyparos: these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word Cwomrorety. 


Polycarp. 

He died a martyr in 155. Eus. 7. £. iv. 14. 9, & yé roe ToAv- 
xapros évy 77 SyAwbeloy mpds Drurmyciovs abrod ypady pepopdvy els 
Seiipo, xéxpyral riot papruptais dard ris Ilérpov rporéepas éroroAjs. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
—i. 3=1 Pet.i. 8; ii 1 = 1 Pet.i. 13,21; ii. 2=1 Pet. iii. 9; v. 3 = 
t Pet. ii. 11; vii. 21 Pet. iv. 7; vill. r=e1 Pet. il. 24, 22; % 2= 
1 Pet. ii. 12. Polycarp does not name St. Peters hence Professor 
Harnack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
it as Peters. St. Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it is not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr. Chase’s article on Peter, First Epistée, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 780, 781. 
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Papias. 


He wrote between 130-140 or even later; Lightfoot. 
Eus. .£. iii. 39..17, xéxpytra: 8 airds paprupias dard rijs Tedyvov 
mporépas érioroARs Kai dard ris Ieérpov 6 


Justin Martyr. 

His death has been placed as late as 163-165, but Dr. Hort 
(Journal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. The later date is more probable. 

Apol, i. 61 we find the word dvayeway: Trypho, 110, dom2os, is 
used as an epithet of Christ ; it is so used in the New Testament only 


in t Pet. i. 19 ; Zrypho, 35, dpwpos, of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 or Heb. xi. . 


14); Zrypho, 114, rod dxpoywviaiov ALGov, of Christ (1 Pet. ii. 6 or 
Isa. xxviii. 16); Zrypho, 116, ris rupdicews, Wv rupotow pas 6 te 
dudBodos Kat of avrov tarnpérat wavres. The word wivpwors in this 
sense is peculiar to 1 Pet. iv. 12; ¢id., dpxteparixdy ro aAnOwwdv 
yévos eopiv iets, of. 1 Pet. ii. 9; Zrypho, 119, jpets 5é ob povoy, 
Aads GANG Kai Aaos dys éopev, cf. 1 Pet. ii, 10 (but Justin is here 
referring to Isa. lxii. 12); Z7yfho, 138, the story of Noah is com- 
mented upon in manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
ili, 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons are 
ia upon, and we find close together dvayewvay, SveowOy, 8 

TOS. 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Zrypho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. | 

It is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew 1 Peter. 


Melito of Sardis. 


His Apology, the latest o: his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170 

Apology (Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “maec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et filli quoque tui tecum, trades iis haereditatem aeternar 
quae non perit”; cf. 1 Pet. 1.4. The authenticity of this Apology, 
which exists only in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that “though, if it be entire, it is not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 522 sqq.) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century. 
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Theophilus of Antioch, 


He died probably 183-185 ; Lightfoot. 

Ad Autol. ii. 34, weOdpevor Séypacw paralors && zXrdvys warpo 
wapaddérov yvouns dovvérov, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Ibid., dwéxer Oar dd ris Geulrov eidwroAarpeas, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 3. 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum. 


The date is 177. 

Eus. H. Z. v. 2. 5, érawelvow éavrovs bxd ri xparady xéipa, 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 6. 

Lbid. v. 1. 32, we find the Petrine word ddeAdérys. 

Ibid. v. 2. 6, iva dromvxGets & Orjp, ods wpdrepov Gero KaTareru- 
xévat, (Qvras eenéoy, cf. 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Acts of the Saliitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Zexts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, “ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 


timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 17, rév @edv oBeiobe> rv 
Baoira ripare. 


Irenaeus. 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130; he died in his 86th 
year. This Father is the first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. 
2; 16.5; Vv. 7. 2. 

” Farlier than Irenaeus himself is the Presbyter “qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant.” From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
‘Set propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum.” Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (iii. 20. 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. 22. 1) to Jeremiah. It may be suspected 
that this apocryphon is itself shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 


vexpots eiyyyedio Oy. 
Tertullian. 


Born, 150-160; died, 220-240. 

Scorpiace, xii., “ Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, 
gloria est,” etc. ; cf. 1 Pet. il. 20 sqq. 

Ibid., “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” ete. ; cf. 
r Pet. iv. 12 sqq. 

Adu. Judaeos, x., “Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 
est”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
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Adu. Marcionem, iv. 13, “sed et cur Petrum?... An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 8. This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful. The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. 

De Oratione, xv., “de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crinium 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. x Pet. iii. 3; 1 Tim. il. 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judaeos are “more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigil. vil.) as a 
work of Tertullian’s, and quotes the 4d. /udaeos (Com. in Dan. ix. 
24; v. 691, Vall). See Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 


p. 681. 
Epistula ad Diognetum. 


Harnack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century (Chrono. 
logie, p. 515). . 

Ad Diogn. ix., tov Sixaoy Swip rv a8ixwv, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18 

Ibid., ris dpaprias xadinpas, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 9 (?). 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Died about 213, probably. 
_ Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his Hypotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 
mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn’s /orschungen, iii. p. 79 sqq.; 
and Zahn’s remarks, p. 133 8qq. 7 


The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers. 

Basilides. 

Zahn (Kanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 291); 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, va pi) xarddtxoe eri waxots dpodoyoupéevors 
mdOwor, pyde AowWopovpevor ds 6 potyos 7H & Povevs, GAN’ drt Xproriaval 
repuxdres, Cf. t Pet. iv. 15, 16, 
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The Valentinians. 


Clem. Excerpta ex Theod, 12, eis & éxtOupotow of dyye\o rapa: 
xtyat, o Ilérpos dyoly (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
cf. 1 Pet. 1. 12. 

Ibid. 12, xara rov dwéaroXoy rypiy Kai duapy cai dowdy aipars 
AurpdOnpev, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19. 

Ibid. 41, Sidre wpd xaraBorys xdopow elxéres Adyeras 4 dxxAnola 
deAcr€xGan, cf. 1 Pet. i. 20 (?). 


The Marcosians. 


Irenaeus, i. 18. 3, xat ryv Tis xeBwrov 82 olxovopnlay éy re Kxarar 
xAvo pa, €v 7 OKTa avOpwrot SueadOyoay pavepwrard hace rHv owryproy 
oydodsa pyviey. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. iii. 20. The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, Zrypho, 138 (referred to above), 
and if we add 


Marcion. 


Theod. Haer. Fab. 1. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i. 27. 3), ofros rév piv 
Kdw xai rots Sodopulras nai rots SvoweBeis dravras owrnplas épnoe 
droNedavxevat rpoceAynAvidras ev 1 d8y 1G owrip. Xpurr@ xal eis ri 
Bacliaay dvadnpGjva. Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, “I came not to call 
the just.” 


- The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
PP. 814-929. ree 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addat and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores tne 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday’s article in Studio 

' Biblica, vol. iii. p. 245 8qq- | | 

It existed also in the Vetus Latina, though only fragments are 
now extant, 1 Pet. i. 1-12 in s (Gregory, p. 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-19, 
ii. 20-iii. 7, iv. 10 to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that ¢g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that “the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s ot 
the Acts are apparently Vulgate only.” 

The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. 

On the other hand, it is not to be found in the Muratorianum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light- 
foot, Clement of Rome, ii. p. 405 sqq.; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch. Litteratur, p. 646 

The Muratorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vd6a. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words sicute ef semote passioné petri eutdenter declarat. 
sed profectioné pauls ab urbes ad spania proficescentis. “The passion 
of Peter” may refer to John xxi. 18, 19, or to 2 Pet. i 14; the 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vé8a and dvrAeyéueva. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause “gall.must not be mingled with honey,” the text proceeds: 
epistola sane tude et superscrictio tohannis duas in catholica habentur. 
The apologetic sane, “it is true that,” seems to imply, what we 
gather from the general run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of Johr had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt szfer- 
scrictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation suferscripti, “‘of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the Mura- 
torianum is here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading is superscriptae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been passed 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—{1) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may ha e been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is-a 
position which they frequently occupy. The words sicute et semote, 
etc., “as also (Sc ipture ?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul’s journey to Spain,” seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
r and possibly 2 Peter, 1 John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because hé knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion. 

But conjecture more or less plausible is all that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the TZestimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very remarkable. 


§ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
‘ canonical” first began to have a meaning. They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1 Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter. 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii. 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
terminology of the Church. In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jiilicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Briickner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be- 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate character. 
Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. The elder and younger Weiss, with Kihl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pavline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following : 

Eph. i. 1-3 =1 Pet. i. 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address. In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Hiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Euang. ix. 34), 
Sovpwv Zoropan. Bacrrct peydrAw xaipew. Ebdoyyrés 6 Oeds, bs tov 
otpavov Kai Thy yyv éxriceyv. On the form of the Petrine Address, 
see note. 

Eph. i. 4=1 Pet. i. 20, mpd xaraBoARs xdopov. The phrase is 
quite common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. i. 14, eis droAvrpwow tis weperoujorens=1 Pet. ii. 9, Aads 
els arepurrotnow (from Mal. iti. 17). 

a Eph. i. 14, eis ératvov ris Sdéys abrot=1 Pet. i. 7, ele Grasvov xat 
dgay. | 

Eph. i. 21, xat xadioas ey Sefug atrod év rots érovpavios trepdve 
rdons apxyns Kat éfovotas kai Suvdpews Kai kupiéryros = 1 Pet. iii. 22, 
"Inaot Xptorod, ds éorw ev Sefia rod @cod, wopevbels cis otpavdv, tre- 
Trayevtwv aire dyyédwv Kai éfovotdv xai Suvvdpeww. Here we have a 
remarkable similarity, yet it may be based upon a common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 
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The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., Zevt, 3, Opdvor, éfovotat. 

Eph. ii. 21, 22=1 Pet. it. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet. iii. 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 
phrase, af yuvaikes rots iSios dvdpdow ws TE Kupiw = yuvaixes troracad- 
pevat Trois ldious dvdpdao, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33 =1 Pet. iii. 7. Instructionsto Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter, 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii. 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—e.g. viobecia, 
ddeots, pvornpiov, dvaxeparadcacbat, dppafwv, olxovoyic, tAypwpa, 
wpopyras (of Christian prophets), rpoodpopd, réxva pice dpyijs, téxva 
guwrds, tavorhia. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. - | 

Dr. Hort says that “the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows: 

Rom. iv. 24, 80 qpas, ols péAre AoyiLeoGat, rots murrevovow eri 
rov éyeipavta Incotv tov Kuptov jpov éx vexpov =1 Pet. i. 21, 8¢ Sas 
rovs de avrov murrovs els Medv Tov éyelpavra abrév é vexpav. Here the 
specially Pauline word Acyifer6a is not in Peter; the phrase 

2 ' 
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murrovs els @eov in the latter is unique (see note); the other words 
are probably common property. 

Rom. vi. 7, 5 yap dro8avav Sedixnaloras drs ris duaprias=1 Pet. 
iv. 1, 6 walwv capi wéravras dyaprias. Neither language nor 
meaning is the same. 

Rom. vi. 11, otrw xat tyets AoylLerbe Eavrois vexpors piv elvat TH 
duaptig Cavras 88 1G Sep & Xpworg "Incot =1 Pet. ii. 24, iva rails 
dpaprias droyevépevot TH Stxaootvy Cyownev. In Peter droyevdpevoe 
does not mean “having died”; Peter again uses dtxatoovvy in a sense 
which is not that of St. Paul, and duapria has in the one passage a 
meaning which it does not possess in the other. | 

Rom. viii. 18, rpos riw pédr0ovcay ddfav drroxaduPOivas els Guds = 
1 Pet. v. 1, 6 xat rs pedArAovons droxaAvdFjvas Sdéns Kowwvds. 

_ Rom. viii. 34, Xpuords Tnoots . . . ds eorw dy Sefid rod Ocotm 
1 Pet. iii. 22, "Inood Xpuorod, ds eorw dy Seéca rod @eot, Probably a 
common form. 

Rom. xii. 1, wapaorfocas ra copara tpiv Ovolay Caouy, dylay, 
ebépeoroy TG GeG = 1 Pet. ii. 5, els lepdrevua dyov, avevéynat wvevpariKxads 
Ovoias ebrpoodéxrovs cg. This is one of the most original passages 
in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 2=1 Pet. i. 14. Both have ovoynparlLerGas, which is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Rom. xii. 3-8=1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. Both inculcate the duty of 
diligence in the use of the diverse gifts of grace. The mode in 
which the subject is treated is similar, but there is little resemblance 
in phrase. St. Paul dwells upon the figure of the One Body, and 
mentions prophecy ; both these points are missing in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 9, 10, ) dydan dvuréxpitos. droorvyotvres TO rovnper, 
KolAdGpevaa TH dyadG, TH PrradeAdia els GAARAOUs Pirdoropyor= 
1 Pet. i. 22, Tas Yuxas tpav ipyvexdres dv ty traxog THs GAnOeias ds 
diraderdiav dvuméxpirov ek xapdias dAAyAous dyarjoate exrevis, 
There is little resemblance except in the word dyvréxptros, which 
is found also in Jas. ili. 17. Little importance can be attached to 
dpiraderpla. 

Rom. xii. 14-19, eddAoyeire Tots SidKxovras dyads’ ebdoyeire cal py 
xatapacGe . . 7d ard els GAAyAOUs Ppovodvres . . . pydevt Kaxdv 
dvri xaxod drodidvres . . . elpyvevovres= 1 Pet. iii, 8-12, duddpoves 
2 2 « py arodiddvres Kaxdy dvti xaxod, 4 AoWopiav dvri Aodopias, 
tobvayriov Se ebdoyowvres . . . Lytycdrw eipyvnv Kat Swédrw airyy. 
_ In Peter “seek peace, and ensue it,” is quoted from a Psalm; but 
there is a strong resemblance between the two passages. 

Rom. xiii. 1-4=1 Pet. iii. 13-15. Duty of Obedience to 


Magistrates. Here there is a considerable similarity, not so much in: 


expression as in the general idea. Like the sections on the Family 
Duties in Ephesians, the passage may be a recognised commonplace. 
There remains for consideration the remarkable similarity 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. Here we find a peculiar 

combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 

have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 

of clearness the text may ea ae up into its component clauses. 
Rom. ix. 33, xabios 


lr ay eae 
mi iii.) "Boh rons dy Suew \bov dxpoywvcaioy, ixexrdy, Cake 


lation of the Fle sas MBekela, I a in Zion ra a de R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the Alfos dxpoywnaios is regarded as the “head of the 
corner,” in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
AlGos xpooKopparos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (ii), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has kat obx ds AlGov xpooxdppare cuvayriceate, ovdt ds wérpas 
wropart, ‘The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and — 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift ‘ (Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have 
els Aor POT Kopparos Kai els wétpay ardparos: Aquila, els Aibov 
xpooxdpparos Kai els orepedv oxaydddov (Field, Hexapia). Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase AiGos apoo- 
xépparos kai wétpa oxavdddov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, Introd. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47, 
403). 

But how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kuhl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words moreuv x.t.d, belong to the “chief corner stone elect 
precious” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with Ai@os mpooxouparos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen’ the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (ii. 4) by an allusion to Ps. cxviii. 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the allusion by quoting the two passages, and adding to them 
Isa. vii, One word suggests another—Ai/Oos évripos, TUTTEvuv, 
Tyn, dmurrotyres, daedoxipacay, difos wpooxdpparos. St. Peter, it 
may be added, elsewhere (Acts iv. 11) makes use of Ps. cxviii., but 
St. Paul nowhere does so. There is some force in this argument 
of Kuhl’s, though Dr. Hort dismisses it as a paradox. Yet the 
facts admit of a different explanation. Volkmar (dse altiestamenti. 
Citate bei Paulus, p. 41) thinks that the early Christians may have 
possessed anthologies of Messianic prophecies, and it is noticeable 
that in Lk. xx 17 the quotation from Ps. cxviii. is followed by 
words (was 4 weowv én” éxeivov tov difov) which may be, or may 
have been thought to be, an allusion to Isa. viii. 14. It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Paul may both have drawn from a 
common source (see Swete, pp. 394, 397) 

In the case of Romans as in that of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are quite superficial, attaching only to current common- 
places. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pauline Epistles ; but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imagery, in argument reappears in 1 Peter. Ifthe author 
of the latter Epistle was really familiar with the great Apologia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he should never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure ‘of the One Body in passages which : were, 
as some think, actually before his eyes; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel, or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of seen in the commonplace, and dis- 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be covered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 

As regards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
ili. 23, iv. 7=1 Pet. i. 4 sqq.; Gal. v. 13=1 Pet. i, 16; Gal. iv. 

24=1 Pet. iii, 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it is hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion ts 
to be found in 1 Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 
argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position. 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and 1 Peter 
deserves closer consideration. 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. i. 1=1 Pet. i. 1), 
The readers are “a peculiar people” (Aads weptovoros, Tit. i, 14=— 
Aads cis repurotnow, 1 Pet. ii. 9), who are saved by the washing of 
regeneration (Aotrpov wadtyyevectas, Tit. ili, 5 = dvayevvay, 1 Pet. i. 3 ; 
odle Barrurpa, 1 Pet. iii, 21). They are heirs according to hope 
of eternal life (Tit. iii 7—1 Pet. ii 7, & 3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews (i. 2, ii. 13). The readers are redeemed (Avrpotc6a, 
Tit. ii. 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul, =1 Pet. i. 18). 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. ii, r2—1 Pet. ii 11), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of good works (Tit. i 16, 
iii. 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine (Tit. i. 9, ii. 1). Titus is “mine 
own child,” yvjovov réxvoy (Tit. i. 4), as Mark is Peter’s vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit. i. 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
position (Tit. iii. 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
(Tit. L 10). : 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases troraccdpevat trois iors dvipdow—dpyais, €ovetas trordo- 
geoGor: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians. | 

Upen the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas; and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances. But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two documents employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, e.g 
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dyrirutos, waperidypos, yeverOar, olkos (of the Church), Adyos Lav, 
evXoytav KAnpovopeiv, wouuyv (of Christ; but so also in John x.), 
dvadépew (of sacrifice; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: «4g. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 11 = Heb. xiii 
21); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. ro= Heb. xiii. 21); elpjvyv Stdxew 
(1 Pet. iii, 11= Heb, xii, 14); the reproach of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 
14= Heb. xi. 26, xiii. 13); é9 doydrov ray qpepoy or Tay xpovey 
(1 Pet. i. 2o= Heb, i. 2). There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, dywpos of Christ (1 Pet. L 19= 
Heb. ix. 14); dwaf (1 Pet. iii 18=Heb. ix. 28); the phrases 
dvadépey duaprias (1 Pet. ii, 24 = Heb. ix. 28) and favriopds (1 Pet. 
1. 2=Heb. xii. 24). Faith is nearly identified with éAzis, and 
the object of Faith is the invisible (1 Pet. i 8=Heb. xi. 1), It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church. 
Patience under suffering is enforced by the example of our Lord 
(1 Pet. il. 21-23, iii, 17, 18 = Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12 = Heb. xiii. 22) ; both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (1 Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x. 


Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 


were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. . 


The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which is neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies. 

The points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called SodAo: @eod (1 Pet. ii. 16 = Apoc. i. 1), and 
priests (1 Pet. ii. g=Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4= Apoc. vii. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet. i. 19, dpvds= 
Apoc. v. 6, dpviov). There is a doxology to Christ (1 Pet. iv. 11 = 
Apoc. i. 6); Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13 = Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages). ‘There is a certain similarity between 


arépavos ras Sdfys (1 Pet. v. 4) and orépavos ris Cwis (Apoc. ii. 10), ~ 


and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
i. 7=Apoc. iii. 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both is 
concrete not abstract, and it was not without some fitness that an 
Apocalypse was composed in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other. 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1 Peter. The student may compare 
especially 1 Pet. i. 1=Jas. i. 1 (the Diaspora); 1 Pet. i. 6, 7= 
Jas. 1. 2, 3 (Soxipsov); 1 Pet. i. 23-ii. 2mJas. i. 10, 11, 18-22; 
1 Pet. v. 5-9 = Jas. iv. 6, 7, 10. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Briickner, Weiss, Uster, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour. 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peters phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on doxijuov and on 
aydarn kodvrrea wd700s dpaptiGv: this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Epistle of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical 
shape. This is a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension ; the Second 
Advent; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—1 Pet. i. 10= Luke x. 24, 25; 
1 Pet. i. rr, 21 = Luke xxiv. 26; 1 Pet. i. 13 = Luke xii. 35; 1 Pet. 
i. 17 = Luke xi. 2; 1 Pet. i, 23 = Luke viii. 123 1 Pet. ii. 7 = Luke 
xx. 17, 18; 1 Pet. iii. 9 = Luke vi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 1o= Luke xi. 42; 
1 Pet. ii. 12 = Matt. v. 16; 1 Pet. iii. 14= Matt. v. ro. We may 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
of St. John—1 Pet. i. 3=John iii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 23= John i. 13; 
1 Pet. 1. 19=John i. 29; 1 Pet. ii. 25 =John x. 11; 1 Pet. v. 2=— 
John xxi, 16. Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 
but much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 
1 Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 
Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 
an allusion to the kingdom in the BaciAcov iepdrevpa of ii. 9, and 
our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 
St. Stephen. 

Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—zapoixéa, 
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Tpoyvwots, éxrevis, exrevas, xaxovv, EeviLew (to astonish), Xprorriavds, 
dyahAcay (in Gospels and Apoc.), @yvowa (in Eph.), d0éutros, duvds 
(in John’s Gospel), directv, dtacdlev (in Matt. and Luke), jyeno 
(in Gospels), xaraxuptevey (in Matt. and Mark), wepéyew (of the 
oe of a document), ovvrpéxew (in Mark), @ovevs (in Matt. and 
Apoc. ). 

A few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (ii.) with St. Paul. 

(i.) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. i. 17= 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. i. 22 = Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxvili. quoted, 1 Pet. ui. 4=Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16 Acts v. 41; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” 1 Pet. v. 1 = Acts i. 8, 22, 
Vv. 32, x. 39. (ii.) Pauline. Heathenism is ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14 
= Acts xvii. 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, 1 Pet. ii, g= Acts xxvi. 18; feed the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2= 
Acts xx, 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of 1 Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62 ; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and 1 Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question. 


§ 5. ON THE ALLUSIONS TO PERSECUTION IN I PETER. 


The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 
will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase- 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 
the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa 1. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper ; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schiirer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. 1. i. 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
was sO anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. 

That Saul was the prime mover and instigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin’s power, the 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him.” Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and “ went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod’s jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christians in Judaea lived a 
quiet life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts—“ For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (I i. 14). There was probably many a scourging and many 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 


with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication - 


and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him. They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra. Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangerous tumults. But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missiorary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with “teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a.disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to mob-law. We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
call a boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(I i. 6, ii. 2, 14, ili. 33 II i. 4). The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India. 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Priscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there isa passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 32; II iv. 9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’ S persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer ‘igainst St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. a3); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain wts endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. The apostle speaks naturally of his own 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i. 28-30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (#dsd, 16); but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero’s fury against the Church had already declared 
itself. 

So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 
much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
of things. The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (xaxovyovpevor), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
done well ; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. But a 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: ‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 
(ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvii. 6, xviii. 24). We need not 
ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed del?berately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. The fact ccused an 
indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execration. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the s:.me tone 
as before. 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Ans. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(iii. 15), and even to suffer for righteousness’ sake (iii. 14, compare 
Matt. v. 10-12). Suffering in St. Peter's mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ.- Thus we read: 
* Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God ” (iv. 1,2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: “ Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (dAAorpioerioxoros ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; * 
but let him glorify God in this name.” It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of “ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. ‘The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself . 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian blood 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
- government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 

Professor Ramsay, in his Church in the Roman Empire, maintains 
that not only is Stat2 persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 
this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 
stage. He holds that “Nero introduced the principle of punishing 
the Christians ” on the ground that “ certain acts which all Christians 
were regularly guilty of were worthy of death” (p. 244); in other 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the 
fiagitia cohaerentia nomini, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 a.p., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 
the Christian was condemned propier nomen ipsum. No charge of 
crime or immorality was brought against him ; he- was simply asked, 
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_ “Are youa Christian?” Further, the Christian was placed in the. 


same class as the sacrilegi, latrones, plagiarit, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Diges/, i. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite accuser 
was needed. ‘Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 


so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and. 


required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action. 
Thus the Rescript “marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility.” In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written “soon after Vespasian’s 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form,” probably about 80 a.p. (see Church in Roman Empire, 
p. 196 sqq.).; ; 

But rh elaborate argument is really baseless. There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ” (iv. 14), which he regards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, propter ipsum nomen, “for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers. But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (ii. 12), and he says, ‘for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne “for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the true issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversaries. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian cognittones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much mote serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the consequences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (duc? tuss/), except some 
who were Roman citizens; these he directed to be sent to Rome 
for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of con- 
tumacia (Digest, xlii. 1. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercitzo. He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 
rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to “curse Christ,” and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be so. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was. They told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no /fagitia at all, and that the 
reason why they. had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(hetaeriae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (guae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks'whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (omen ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(flagitia cohaerentia nomini); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. 

Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and proceeds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police. 
The contumacious are to be put to death ; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny’s despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. First he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do. We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that cogamitiones had been held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long before and not 
infrequently. 7 

The precise effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated. 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that it made no 
difference at all. ‘So far as I can see,” says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature.” It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it; “sought out” Christians ; listened to charges of 
‘‘Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean incest”; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. Z. £. v. 1. 
14, 19, 20, 25, 29, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was the force 
of a Rescript in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 
Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 
the force of law ; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 
had not always a general application (Gaius, 1. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 
Lurisprudentiae antetustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 
in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 
are very few traces of general rescripts (see the /ndex Fontium at the 
end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 
Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 
Hist. Aug. chap. 13), at one time thought of repealing all the 
rescripts of his predecessors, “‘ saying it was monstrous that the will 
of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 
counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (cum Traianus 
sumguam libellis responderit).” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 
rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript; but he could 
hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 
rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases. 

At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- 
lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors. It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

Yet Trajan’s words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny’s treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had inquired into the fagstia. But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time; the offence is the nomen ipsum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the ‘struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes or no. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mere name (Justin, Aol. i. 4, 
Athenagoras, Suffh 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graectos, 27; Theo- 
philus Antioch. i. 1; Tertullian, 4f0/. 1). The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs (the date is a.D. 180; see the text in Zexts and 
Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. 112 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian per- 
secution (Annals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake. 


§ 6. DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND ORGANISATION 
IN I PETER. 


It has been argued in preceding sections that 1 Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a degree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the- author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of 1 Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution. We may now turn to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in 1 Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, “a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church”? If so, the author may have 
been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostle’s name. This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority. Professor 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Pauline Christianity,” and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its founder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point. 

Let us endeavour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
aposties are substantially in accord ; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but as one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangelists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, smcere man, who had personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegelianism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritsch] was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
of Lutheranism. From the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Hence the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. On the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to see any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic is neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongly 
called, is the more pressing danger of the two. Out of it flow all 
our mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There are, as is well known, grave practical differences between 
eminent and sincere Christians. Is it absurd to maintain that these 
differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distine- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 
apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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great High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? At any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it is in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles “added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gal. i. 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul’s feelings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likely to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: “We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. ii. 15, 16). Such words 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. : 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands. It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the Epistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is depicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St. Peter calls the Saviour ‘Incoty roy Nafwpatoy. In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itself, and the nickname 
‘“‘Nazoraean” has given way to the other nickname “Christian ” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase zrats @eod (Acts iii. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writers eyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are used by St. 
Peter in Acts—dvépa drodederypévov dd rod @eod (ii. 22), and Kvptov 
abrov Kat Xpiorov 6 Weds éroince (ii. 36)—which have. been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (i. 2, dv €0yxe xAnpovdpov 
advrev, S¢ ob Kal éxoinoe Tovs aidvas: 4, Kpetrrwy yevopevos Tov 
dyy&uv: iii. 2, “Inootv mutov ovta tO roujoavte airov). The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became 
flesh ” (i. 14), and in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find phrases that might seem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker's 
Introduction, p. 91 sqq.). But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences. In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus . 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 23) ; God hath 
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raised Him up, and now He is exalted at the right hand of God (ii 
32, 33), to return once more at the restitution of all things anc 
judge both quick and dead (x. 42). Even the most striking pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle, the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
in the quotation from Ps. xvi. (Acts ii. 25 sqq.), which is not applied 
to our Lord elsewhere in the New Testament. To Christ, again, all 
the prophets give witness (x. 43); He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the disciples suffer shame (v. 41). 

The last two passages are of the greatest importance. In the 
Epistle “ the word of the living God” is “the word of the Lord” 
(i. 23, 25), and also the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 
the prophets (i. 11). Again, the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
(ii. 3). Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian suffers 
reproach (iv. 14), is that same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever calleth shall be saved, the only Name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved (Acts ii. 21, iv. 12). It is 
St. Paul’s “Name that is above every name” (Eph. i. 21; Phil. 
ii. g), and it is identified in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Old Testament. 

There is, in fact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity, and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. i. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 18. He is also our Father (i. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (i. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He is the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii. 3). To Hima 
doxology is addressed (iv. 11) He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
are redeemed (i. 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
(iii. 18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, iii. 18), and 
is our Pattern (ii. 21), Shepherd (ii. 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scended into Hades to preach to the dead (iii. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, is on the right hand of God (iii. 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
avevjpa, in our Epistle means a personality (see below), who was 
“sent” from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. | 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter—the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvii. 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iil. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself - 
in conduct might be very different. 

For all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 
two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian. These two words 
denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it. Let us try to make this ‘clear without going too 
far into metaphysics. 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. The former 
says, “Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my 
Rewarder” ; the latter says, ‘‘ Not I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility i is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they run into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles. Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In 1 Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (v. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
_ chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19 ¥. v. 
5 sqq.); the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (i. 17, ii. 17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and eternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (1 Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 


to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and seeing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12, 13). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Christ (1 Cor. vi. 17). 

Both these views of the spiritual life have been taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul’s view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peter’s view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greek mystic—“ For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also His offspring.” 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take iors. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It is the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord’s presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. ii. 20). It is because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
. Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source of life and righteousness, because by faith 
he is one with the Risen Lord. . ? : 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
“By works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and “justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (ii. 19), that. the 
rightequs man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a 
similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sign of the inspiration within, and has 
no other value ; in that of St. Peter and St. James it is not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither St. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. i. 5,9 with Gal. ii. 16). 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of life. The 
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practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 
thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

. St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen ... he that cometh unto God must. believe that He is; and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” (Heb. 
xi. 1, 6). It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. ii. 19), but strong conviction, carrying with it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it is the way to salvation (1 Pet: i. 9); it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Peter's conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul. His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word ydpes. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing ; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man ; and 
the gifts of Grace (xapiopera) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. i, 11, vi. 23; 1 Cor. xii; even in Rom. xii. 6 the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces.to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 
from the merciful Father—the gospel (i. 10), the promised joy of | 
heaven (i. 13), or life (iii. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, 15). Grace.is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who receives, and receives more in pfro- 
pcrtion to the faithfulness of his service. God’s gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 
receive and some do not. God is free, but He is good, and not 
arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle’s simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of - 

lory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
Shechinah rested om the tabernacle (iv. 14), and causes joy un- 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 


it is almost the same thing with Hope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Here, again, Peter is more evangelical; and his 
sober patience is just what we should expect in a personal companion 
of Christ’s after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind is that 
which is suggested by the later parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwell as strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
They are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
tt 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is.to be brought 
i. 13); they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (iil. 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul duapria, by St. 
Peter éxvOupia. The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St. 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and msen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizes hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul. Tvetpe, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
considered as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
spirits (ill. 19), and i is opposed to aap as mind to body. In one 
place (iii. 4, jjovxiov wvevparos) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 
does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 
capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from yruxy (cf 
1 Thess. v. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46) or from voids (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rvedza must 
certainly in 1 Peter mean Ghost or Personality. The other is that 
St. Peter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between mvedua and ypdypa, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between mretua and odpé. Indeed, in the First Epistle capé 
has no moral significance at all ; it means simply the body (cf., how- 
ever, 2 Pet. ii. 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (ii. Ir). 
Kécpos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
Vux7, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see i. 9, 22, il. 25, iii. 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as yuyixos dvOpuros (1 Cor. ii. 14), c&pa yuyxexdy (tbid. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur. Wvyzq is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
tc the religious life. Besides these words, we have d:dvora (i. 13), 
évvowa (iv. 1), érvOvpias (i. 14, li. 11, iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
xapéia (i. 22, ili. 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author’s purpose, taken from common 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
‘aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice co the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “ tasted 
that the Lord is good” (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective ; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is simple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense ; everything again is conservative ; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dyapria always means the concrete act, “a sin,” 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not “sinfulness,” as in the mystics St. 
Paul and St. John. Even when he is speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil “the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another. very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of ‘the 
righteous man” in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, nor is any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quiet for some years; and this is the 
view which has’ been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thorns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
away at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
Book of Acts. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly polemical—it is simply the free expression 
of his mystic belief that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident ; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Or if he was writing against it, how could he do so more properly 
than by such an Epistle as the present ? 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chris- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (ii. 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
. been called like everybody else to move on to a higher plane. There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. The titles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. There is no trace of 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the present in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light ; the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom is emancipation from all external control; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

But there is another view that Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significant points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are 
“babes” (ii. 2); it is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
of their earthly probation they need to be fed with the “ milk” of 
God’s word. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, influenced, 
perhaps, by some writer of the same school as Philo, speaks of the 
Catechism as “‘ milk” for babes, and contrasts it with the “strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. Sul 
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he seems to mean that the lower belief of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do rise through the state of Law to the state of Freedom. 
This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. ‘“ Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store by externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. Peter, nor the novice, as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciplinarian (1 Cor. iii. 1). Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
all Christians. Notice again the use of the word wowpafvey and 
wousyy in St. Peter (ii. 25, v. 2, 4). St. Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
dytos, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints. Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words. Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
rule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 
marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 
partner is not under bondage (1 Cor. vii. 15). ‘* For,” the apostle 
adds, “ what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?” But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives” (iii. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

In the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke (not in St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke x1. 49). They are distinguished from “ wise 
men and scribes” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 
vii, 22). These are false prophets (Matt. vii. 15); and we gather 
that the false prophet specially concerned: himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 
the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 

At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpou 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on sev 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word. 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not 
elsewhere. Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men’s hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxi. 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1); 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi. 19, 20, xiii 1). The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
prophets and teachers actually did. We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the y olan of a missionary campaign 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks : 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. “ When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men is made to God, then the 


angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, . 


and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (Zand. xi. 9). What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. 
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Elsewhere also (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God’s ministers. Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hands on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its form was that of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii. 11) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and of true (1 John iv. 1; Apoc. xi. 18, xix. 20). If 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6); but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
v. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 39). 

At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéornxey, ii. 2) ; and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous. ‘“ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says; “despise not prophesyings” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder. These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he deals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. He does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with self-deceit, nor does he expressly point out in what wav 
their notion of “ prophecy,” of “liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns. But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Paul is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. Fox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his feet, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edge of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesley, Bristol, a seaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a good reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. 
Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character is always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many prophets in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy ‘spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, Xl. §, xx. 17), that state which is also called 
“being in the Spirit” (Apoc. i. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. The prophet 
understood what he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edify, comfort, console 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (sd7d. 24, 25), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (d#d. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 
thanks” after Communion (7d/d. 16). But the Prophet is expressly 
distinguished from the Teacher (1 Cor. xii. 28). The distinction 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan) ; it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the apostles. Yet, of course, the same man might 


‘be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 


ornament, but not an officer of the Church; and the manifestation 
of his gift was so occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is self-evident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
a question which. involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(1 Thess. iv. 14 sqq.). Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (1 Cor. xv.). There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord’s prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of Peter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the resurrection of the dead. If 
St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 
had married his father’s wife (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). St. Paul tells them 
that they are “puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up” 
(viii. 1), and knowledge is practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
po of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 

ophecies, in which occur the words, ‘‘Do nothing without 
ae: bishop ” (P#i7. vii.). Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter en lii. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Corinthian prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indeed, in the Corin- 
thian Church we cannot affirm with confidence that ‘there were any 
officials at all. 

To some extent the Corinthians must have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men ; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to see others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk.of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where it resided, or what was its good. It is not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 

Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline is impos- 
sible. But it is evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carefully instructed and diligently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communities in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse. Indeed, the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government ; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to descry it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer does not use the word “Church,” a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also, ‘‘ Church,” though 
it twice occurs (ii, 12, in quotation from O.T., xii. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. He calls himself “an apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 1), or, what is the same thing, ‘“‘a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ” (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 
in a tone of exhortation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the yresbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the tief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of s: eminent a man as Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard witt. deference ; but the tone 1s just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 


not have expected in anyone masquending under his name. He ° 


addresses his readers as the Dispersion, ‘be brethren or brotherhood 
(‘the brethren” is a familiar phrase in icts), and uses the word 
‘‘Christian.” If there were any widows or orphans receiving 
regular assistance from the common fund, at aty rate they are not 
mentioned. The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly 1s not 
named. ‘There was no Bishop; the noun éricxones is used of 
Christ (ii. 25), and the verb émoxomety of the Presbyters (V- 2), in a 
manner which shows us how the title came into being as a s¥frorty™ 
for Shepherd; but it has not as yet definitely assumed an offici:! 
sense. On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know fron 


Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 


authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 


uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of © 


as having a saving power (iii. 21); the Eucharist is not mentioned. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how can we help doing this?—the polity of the Petrine 
Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is more primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its reverence 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that his pure 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (dvovdyrov, 2 Pet. iii. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. Those who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth @f the Resurrection, than that 
described in the Pauline Epistles.. That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several—w learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Teskament, but from St. Paul’s own 
testimony. : 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it professes to be, the work of St. Peter himself? 


Note on Post-Apostolie Prophecy. 


Ignatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in 7rail. 
v., Sivapas vod rd droupdyia Kal ras romofectas ras dyyedixds nal rds 
ourrdraxs Tas dpyovrucds, dpard re xal ddépara. 

In another very remarkable passage, PAi/. vii., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, ré 8% Ivedpa éxypvocey Adyow rider 
-yupis Tod émurxdrou pydty wore riv odpxa tiv os vady @eod 
rypere tiv wwow dyarare rovs pepicpors fevyere popytal ylrecOe 


“"Inood Xpurrod, ds xai abros rod Larpés atrod. 


Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Teacher, but that the form is entirely different from that 
of Teaching. The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit; hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

Polycarp, i., airot ovveowy wA«lova. Hs eas. 

Ibid, ii., ra St dopara aire Wa ox pavepelyj, va pydevds relay 
cal wavros yapioparos trepoweiys. 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himself did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil, xii., “confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil uos latet ; mihi autem non est concessum.” It was 
enough for him to follow humbly in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
ibid. iil. 

Here we see that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. Martyrium Polyc. v., 8& pa 
{evra xaraxayjvar, With him as with all.prophets the gift took the 
form of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, Montanismus, 

197 Sqq. 
3 Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cast. 10, “ uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum etiam uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas.” 

Salufares means moral or disciplinary, as in the second passage 
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from Ignatius. Occu/fas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Ocehler does not explain the words ponentes faciem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adu. Mare. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia. In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praesertim cum gloriam 
Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina.” This agrees very well 
with the language of St. Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus. 4. Z. v. 17. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled wept rod py Sety év éxordoet Aadev: 
but he was certainly using the word ékaracrs in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x, 10, xi. 5, xx. 17, 
and “to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. 6 pevdorpodpyrys ey rapexordoe, p érerat 
Gea xat ddoBia, dpyopevos piv é€ éxovolov dyolias, xaracrpéduv 88 
eis dxovcvov paviay yuyxys. The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and “ possession.” . 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
‘gave out that he himself was some great one” (Acts viii. 9); and 
Montanus said, “I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 
man ” (Epiph. //aer. xi. p. 437)—a phrase which 1s strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, “ My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite serious enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. 4. Z. v. 18; Hermas, Mand. xi.); by doctrinal unsoundness 
(1 John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (Lehre der swilf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the Montanists. But they are obvious 
deductions from eternal common sense. Except non-fulfilment of 

edictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy is that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles ; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties, 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distinctly : (1) that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to 
be regarded as the normal state of a Christian community in the 
time of the apostles ; (2) that the Prophet is not, and cannot be, the 
same thing as the Teacher. The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in themselves they are radically different. 


§ 7. ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any- 
rate, the investigation will throw further light upon the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vii. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. iii. 5), born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamaliel (Acts xxiii. 3). He was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greek Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. 1. 12). ; 

We are not told at what age he left Tarsus, but he was probably 
verging on man’s estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek poets, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts ix. 30). He 
was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his early years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Yet 
Tarsus was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 


at least one Stoic poet. He was aware then that there was current ~ 


among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belief from Scripture, and from the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience—if we may regard Rom. 
vii. 9 sqq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppose that he was a Pharisaic Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first see him at Jerusalem, approving of 
Stephen’s death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarried and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
entirely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with -oppressing the disciples in Jerugalem, he 
extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
“breathing threatenings and slaughter,” when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting. Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian. 

All attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 
minds ; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of 
disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from above with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. The converted man looks back upon his | 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others? 

The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet ; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God’s presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, xviii. 9, 10, xix. 21, 
XX. 23, 29, xxii, 17, xxvii. 23, 24; Gal. ii 2; 2 Cor. xii. 1-7). 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vii. 12). 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was imparted to him through 
the same channel (Eph. iii. 3; Gal. i. 12 sqq., ii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord’s which he quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in 1 Cor. xv. 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St. 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. He was a 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough in 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73; Luke xxii. 59; Acts iv. 13), a 


husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had. 


lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He was a 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist at 
any rate the brother of one who was (John i. 40),—that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre- 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii. 8), but was well aware of the 
need of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah. 

He was a married, uneducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. They have seen too much of the 
hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 
and fall where he has placed them. 

St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
Lord called him Cephas, “ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the Twelve. The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Egyptian, so Peter struck a hasty blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarm, he 
denied his Lord. The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
feeling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 12); it was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xii. 24); it was he, again, who said, ‘“‘ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8); who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Luke xxii. 31, 32). 

We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. “Be ye 
ready,” he says in his Epistle (1 Pet. iii. 15), “always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the faith that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meek and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel. He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison. The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost. But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. . St. Paul’s 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is given in the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod’s persecution, 
of Peter’s imprisonment, deliverance, and departure “to another 
place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the history of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 
15-24, ll, I-10, 11 sqq.). But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is summa scequi fastigia rerum ; his interest lies 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 25; 
Apoc. ii. 14, 20; Eus. #. £. v. 1. 26; Tert. de Idol. x.; Apol. 1x.; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 1. 8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was falling into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine’s time, contra Faust. xxxii. 13). St. Paul’s 
intention, on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. He wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
' touched him particularly. His first object is to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul’s account of his first meeting with St. Peter there is 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts ix. 19-30). 
St. Luke .says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. i. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately followed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uses it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given “in the synagogues ” some explanation of his sudden change ; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 
But, in any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very well pass. A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke’s information is to be found in his 
notice of the manner of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall in a basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally confirms 
what St. Luke tells us (2 Cor. xi. 32). : 

After “ many days,” the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three years is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to the 
disciples. The phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised leaders of the Church. 
His advances were met with great and sot unnatural suspicion ; but 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter’s 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul’s object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
reason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us he 
remained unknown by face (jpqv dyvoovpevos rG tpocury, Gal. 1. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for, 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,’ if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal. ii, 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30); but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. . Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute; and, 
moreover, we still read of “ Barnabas and Saul” at that date. Saul 
was as yet known only as a preacher who, was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St. Luke, who 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time” (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod’s persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “Paul and 
Barnabas” (no longer “ Barnabas and Saul”) were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had bven pushed 
forward not by any of the apostles, but by “certain men which 
came down from Judaea” to Antioch, “certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed” (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians. These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. ii. 12). They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James would be extremely anxious to retain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
‘pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “‘revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable. A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiii. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect due to his character, services, and 
position. And yet the tone of his narrative seems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to express. The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee ; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal speeches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. ‘I com- 
municated unto them,” he says, “that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This seems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, “they 
had nothing to teach me.” ‘There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul’s language here (Gal. ii. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sense that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear. He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expected opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his enemies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul’s narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: ‘ James, 
Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars” (here again the 
note of irony is heard), “gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circumcision.” There was a compact, St. Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how is this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
xvlil. 6) ; yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8), and almost his first act on arriving in Rome was to call 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviii. 17). St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, if he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul’s lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universal 
necessity of circumcision; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi. 2 sqq., xv. 21; Apoc. vii. 4, 9; 1 Cor. vii. 18; 
Rom. iii. 1). It was the position of St. James also. But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeyed the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it. St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi. 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous of 
the Law,” and regarded St. Paul with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every 
Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (Zrypho, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia; but their efforts were 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died away. Nevertheless Jerusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstances the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. This appears to be the only 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should “remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors of their own, it was imperative that Paul and- 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 

Here St. Paul’s narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 
of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over. It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain. At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended it. But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he treated the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. viii.). St. 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church. 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling- 
block in St. Paul’s path. The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree as a 
mere matter of opinion. That they did so seems probable from 
St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), “Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? ... have we not authority to eat and drink ?” where 
the meaning is, “ Because I am an apostle I too can leg’slate.” 
But we can understand how men’s minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. -The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on th 
one hand, and their followers on the other. ; 
A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (ii. 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 


this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order’ 


of St. Paul’s narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly in separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Cornelius; and it is not easy to 
‘see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine’s flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
_ without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter “withdrew himself” and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to a stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
“to compel: the Gentiles to live as do the Jews,” and with 
“hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter’s apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Ga/atans, 
‘St. Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. St. Peter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17; Gal. ii. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter. On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinctiqn between St. Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
nui .ecure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile eee The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other ; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was right in one sense and St. Peter in another; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstandings are 
certain to arise. 

St. Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there is ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthfans, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
‘the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that “ meat commendeth 
us not to God.” Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents of strife and division. Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul’s claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. ; 

Here we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did he come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of men as Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

“ Apostle” is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been.no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. All titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all. They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 36), and Luke (ix. 10). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, or missionaries. Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought necessary 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title; it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. There were those who “said that they were 
apostles” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severely blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (ii. 6), as “apostles of 
Christ.” Here, apparently, the word 1s still used in its general 
sense ; we might substitute “‘ ambassadors” for “apostles” without 
altering the meaning. Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle; and there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that Timothy was not one (2 Cor.i.1; ColLi.1; 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the address. He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
Gal. i. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
Rom. xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probably 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain. In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch. At an earlier date, St. Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor does St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in 1 Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St. Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measured, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. The Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” “those who seemed to be pillars” (ii. 6, 9); and in 
Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (of trepAlay drdo- 
roAot, yevdardoroAct, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13), which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexed by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away; his positioz is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more need of self-assertion. 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round on the success with 


which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly | 


asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 

could pretend to fix more precisely the date at which he first openly 

asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 

moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor. 

i. 14-16). St. Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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(Acts x. 48), following in this the precedent set by our Lord Him 
self (John iv. 2). It may be that one of the marks by which 
an apostle was distinguished from, for instance, the deacon (Acts 
viii. 38) was that the former did not personally administer the rite of 
baptism, and that by ceasing to do so St. Paul intended to declare 
his assumption of the apostolic dignity. 

We, who look back upon the history of St. Paul in the light of 
its glorious completion, and whose knowledge of the primitive 
Church is so largely derived from his writings, can hardly grasp the 
fact that, great as he was, there were other figures which in the eyes 
of the first Christians seemed even greater. ‘They were not prolific 
writers ; probably they were not eloquent speakers ; very likely they 
were not what we should call profound thinkers or ready debaters. 
When St. Peter met Simon Magus, he did not argue with him, 
because he had neither the learning nor the logic for such an 
attempt. All he could find to say was, “Thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God” (Acts viii. 21). The Twelve, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, were not intellectual, and even St. John was not 
cultivated ; they found and wished for no biographer ; their names 
are written on the foundations of the New Jerusalem, but their 
portion has been oblivion, or, at best, a vague and impersonal 
respect among men. Yet the Lord meant them to be, and no 
doubt they were, the great builders of the Church. 

If we had lived in Corinth, if we had been taught to obey the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem, and to regard St. Peter with 
the greatest reverence,—and if then we had looked round upon that 
wild sea of spiritual anarchy—for this is not too strong a phrase for 
the condition of that unhappy Church,—what should we have 
thought? No good Christian could be blind to the nobleness of 
St. Paul’s character, or would seek to extenuate his magnificent 
services. But might we not have asked in much perplexity what 
precisely were the nature and the reach of his commission? He had 
“seen the Lord”; yet not in the same sense as the Twelve. And five 
hundred brethren at once had also seen the Lord without on that 
account claiming to be apostles. His visions, which are now 
recorded in Scripture, lay at that time between himself and God; 
yet he was manifestly not working in perfect harmony with the 
Twelve, and he was not upon the Church roll. St. Paul’s conduct 
_ in this last respect was nobly disinterested ; yet it might be inter- 
preted as implying an unwillingness to come under control, and 
range himself frankly on the side of authority. We cannot imagine 
that all those Corinthians who called themselves followers of Peter 
or of Apollos, were simply dogging the footsteps of St. Paul with the 
malignant intention of making mischief. 

Even to fair-minded men the only positive credential that St. 
Paul could produce was the rich harvest that had followed his 
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“labours. Upon this he himself falls back— The seal of mine 


apostleship are ye in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2). But this proot 
would have very different cogency at different times; it would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and another at Rome. It is certain that St. Paul’s claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians; it is probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
certain uneasiness and coolness. Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It is possible that St. Paul was not generally regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufferer for the Name. Finally, 
bis martyr death placed him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be draw from this review. 
We have seen that in the earlier chapters of Acts, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very long after the Council. It is 
possible, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute. St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him even at the date of Corinthians. There is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve. 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of. 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 
possible what was its real nature, and the result appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles, 
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The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in their popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another in the mouths of the people, who 
still remembered the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was. | 
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Pontus was the ancient kingdom of Mithridates. The sea- 
coast of Paphlagonia, as far as a point a little east of the bay of 
Amisos, belonged in the first century A.D. to: the province of 
Bithynia, which, according to Professor Ramsay (Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 15), was Officially known as Bithynia Pontus. 
The rest of Paphlagonia was given to the province of Galatia, and 
the other regions of Pontus (Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus) as they 
fell into Roman possession were assigned in a.D. 63 to Galatia, in 
A.D. 99 to Cappadocia. | . 

Galatia, another ancient kingdom, was formed into a province in 
Bc. 25. In the first century after Christ the province included a 

t part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria; in a.p. 63 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Pontine districts already 
mentioned ; and from the time of Galba to that of Vespasian it 
embraced also Lycia and Pamphylia. The province of Galatia, 
therefore, was very much wider than the country of the Galatae or 
Gallograeci from which it took its name. 

Cappadocia became a province in a.p. 17, and in the first 
century there appears to be no noteworthy difference between the 
name of the province and that of the old kingdom, though in a.p. 78 
the province was united to that of Galatia, continuing nevertheless 
to retain a separate administrative existence (Ramsay, C. &. Z. p. 15). 

Asia was bequeathed to the Romans by its last sovereign, 
Attalus 1., in Bc. 133. The province included western Asia 
Minor as far as Bithynia on the north and Lycia on the south. 
Eastwards it included a large part of Phrygia, as far as the frontiers 
of the province of Galatia. The name Asia had also a popular use © 
in which it embraced the coast lands of the Aegean, but not any 
part of Phrygia (Ramsay, C. &. Z. p. 150). The reader may 
consult with advantage the maps which he will find in Mr. 
Ramsay’s book, or in Mommsen, die Provinzen, vol. v. of his 
Roman History. See also Dr. Hort’s Excursus on Zhe Provinces of 
Asta Minor included in St. Peters Address; and Zahn, Linlettung. 

The question arises, then, whether the geographical names are 
to be taken in their stricter official or in their looser popular sense. 
On the first hypothesis, which is maintained by Professor Hort and 
Professor Ramsay, we are confronted by the fact that Pontus was 
never by itself a distinct province, and that the Pontine districts 
already referred to were not included in the province of Galatia till 
A.D. 63. On the second, Phrygia, the great central district of Asia 
Minor, might seem to be excluded ; and this can hardly be intended, 
for the bearer of the Epistle could not pass from Cappadocia to 
Asia without traversing Phrygia, where, as we know, there were 
many Christians (Acts xviii. 23). But the point is, for our present 
purpose, hardly worth debating, though it may be observed that 
Galatia, coming as it does between Pontus and Cappadocia, must 
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certainly include N.-W. Galatia. Whether St. Peter is thinking of 
the Roman provinces or of the ancient kingdoms, his list of names 
embraces the whole of Asia Minor except the south coast. Lycia, 
Pamphylia, the kingdom of Antiochus and Cilicia seem clearly to 
be omitted; though, as has been observed, Lycia and Pamphylia 
belonged for a time and in a sense to the province of Galatia. 

We have here distinct evidence of a bold and extensive mission, 
larger in scale than any of the journeys of St. Paul. It was not a 
pide of discovery or conquest, but belonged rather to the 
secondary stage of missionary enterprise. There were Christian 
communities scattered all over Asia Minor—we do not know how 
many, or at what intervals, or how large. Silvanus is to visit them 
all, in person or by deputy, and to send copies of the Epistle every- 
where. The object was to establish and confirm the Churches, to 
bring them into touch, consolidate, comfort them, and so pave the 
way for a further advance. For such a purpose no better Epistle 
could have been written, and it would be largely supplemented by 
word of mouth. 

Another question that has been much discussed is that arising 
from the order in which the countries are named. The list begins 
in a surprising way at Pontus, takes a circular sweep from left to 
right through Asia Minor, and ends where it began. Dr. Hort 
describes, with every appearance of probability, the route intended. 
It would run from some Pontic seaport, through Galatia proper to 
Ancyra, thence to Cappadocian Caesarea. Here the traveller would 
strike the great highroad leading westward through Phrygia by way 
' of Apamea and Laodicea to Ephesus in Asia. Hence another 
great route would take him northward past Smyrna and Pergamos 
to Cyzicus in Mysia on the shore of the Propontis, and from this 
town a short voyage would carry him to some Bithynian harbour. 
Or from Pergamos he might strike off to the east up the valley of 
the Caicus, and so reach Bithynia by land.. The only difficulty 
lies in the fact that Pontus is selected as the point of departure. 
If St. Peter was writing from Babylon proper, it seems incredible 
that Pontus should have been the first region in Asia Minor to 
occur to his mind; and even if he was writing from Rome, which is 
by far the more probable supposition, it is not easy to see why he 
did not direct his envoy to start from Ephesus. There must have 
been some good grounds for this peculiar arrangement. Dr. Hort 
thought that Silvanus may have found it more convenient to carry 
the Epistle from Rome by sea, and that circumstances unknown to 
us, the opportunity of a good ship or some other reason, may have 
induced him to go first to Sinope, on the Euxine coast. Another 
likely port would be Amisos, from which the merchandise of Central 
Asia was carried to Rome (Ramsay, C. &. Z. p. 10). But the 
personal convenience of the envoy would hardly determine the 
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choice of route. There must have been some further reason, 
though we can only guess what it was. But, if a great mission was 
in contemplation, the movement must have originated in some 


particular Church. The first mission of St. Paul was planned by the 
Church of Antioch, and it is permissible to think that the Holy . 


Spirit may have put a similar purpose in the heart of the Pontic 
Christians. If so, they might very naturally apply to St. Peter for 
his sanction and guidance; and, as the scheme was their own, the 
envoy would certainly go first to them. 

The Epistle clearly implies that there were Christian com- 
munities dotted all over Asia Minor. What would be their nature 
and composition? They are regarded as belonging to the Dia- 
spora, a word which in its proper sense denotes those Jews who for 
One reason or another were domiciled in foreign countries. They 
abounded in Asia Minor from an early date. Even in the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle had met there a Jew who was 
“ Hellenic, not in language only, but in soul.” Antiochus the Great 
settled two thousand Jewish families trom Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. Avs. xii. 3. 4). In B.c. 138 the 
Roman Senate wrote on behalf of the Jews to the kings of Per- 
gamos and Cappadocia (1 Macc. xv. 16-24).. Agrippa in his letter 
to Caligula (Philo, Legatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, il. 587) asserts 
that there were numerous Jewish settlements in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia as far as Bithynia and the recesses of 
Pontus. Petronius (sid. 33, Mangey, il. 582) says that Jews 
abound in every city of Asia and Syria (see Schiirer, Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 2. 221 sqq.). 

It is possible that around these Asiatic Jewish communities the 
same state of things may have existed as in the Crimea. We have 
a number of inscriptions from Tanais (belonging probably to the 
second or third century a.D.), emanating from Greek religious 
societies, who worshipped exclusively the Most High God (@eds 
tyoros) The authors describe themselves as “adopted brethren 
worshipping the Most High God” (eloouyrot ddeAgot veBopevoe 
@cdv tyorov),—they must have been some kind of proselytes,—and 
as having given in their names to a presbyter (évypdwarres éavray 
7a dvopara mrept mpecfirepov)—obviously for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Professor Schiirer thinks that they were not exactly Jewish 
proselytes, because the communities are distinctly Greek, and 
identify the Highest God with Zeus. It may be that we have 
in these inscriptions merely one of many symptoms of that inclina- 
tion to a kind of monotheism which we know to have existed among 
the heathen in imperial times; but as Judaism was strong in 
Panticapaeum and Gorgippia, and haa been so for a long time 
before, Schiirer considers that they are very possibly an indirect 
fruit of Jewish propaganda (Latyschev, /wscriptiones antiquae orae 
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septentrionalis Ponti Euxint graecae et latinae; vol. ii, inscriptiones 
regni Bosporani, Petropoli, 1890; Schiirer in Zheologische Litera: 
turseitung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from heathenism. Indeed, we know that “ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give. There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law. Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, Afzon. it. 
39) Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Greeks to 
attend their ious services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3). 
In this the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but encouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word ; others, in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allies, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 305 sqq.). 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
it in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others. But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought fax by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances. Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes ; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 


which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 319 sqq.). 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi.) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity ; God’s purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. | 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, had no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have been for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
rest of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St. Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.p. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter’s audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts ii. ‘9, 10). St. Lake can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of .ne Spirit, 
there must have been many who went home and preached their 
new faith. Very much good work must have been done by obscure 
missionaries of whom we have no record at all. By unknown hands 
Christianity had been planted in Rome before a.p. 58, and no 
reason can be given why it should not have taken root in Pontus 
quite as early. Even in N.-W. Galatia, though the region may very 
possibly not have been visited by St. Paul himself, there would be 
no lack of voices to spread the good tidings. Pilgrims, chapmen, 
and traders of all kinds, soldiers, subordinate officials, played a part 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was ‘probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lycia, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of 
Galatia and Phrygia, if Mr. Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe; and, if Mr. Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, thovgh he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at Troas he stayed but 
seven days. ‘There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paul. We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journey (Acts xviii. 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as “the upper coasts,” 
or “all they which dwelt in Asia” (Acts xix. 1, 10), Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing. that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters ; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more in a 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed. Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia’ 
and Bithynia on his second expedition ? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
enemy’s country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds. 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
hurried through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv. 25), 
though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and the ground was therefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed. Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, .if they 
are, we must ask what explanation will fit them both. Considera- 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and leave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
by St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphylia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them ; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a manner 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agreed with Mark in sub- 
stance though not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay. 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, not only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though he had still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. ‘There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens is despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. 11). 
What conclusions are.we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim light. There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine. 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern eyes the difference between the 
_ Mystic and the Disciplinarian seems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Law, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul’s 
own attached followers? The difference as yet existed only in 
germ ; its consequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St. Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular letter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, if 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, should not have been mentioned affec- 
tionately in the Epistle? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what is the exact place which 
he calls Babylon? ‘Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though Loth 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken in its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as a.D. 18, tells 
us (xvil. p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. “At present,” he adds, “it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt.” Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt; Evetts, The Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Géographie de ? Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Legatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and it is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards. 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thenve to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Azz. xviii. 9). If St 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. Again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. Besides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 
credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evangelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greek-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connects St. Peter with Rome, and does not 
mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). Nor have we the least reason for supposing that 
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Mark and Silvanus ever visited Assyria ; indeed, all the probabili- 
ties are heavily against it. 

There remains only the third explanation, that by Babylon St. 
Peter means Rome. Down to the time of the Reformation this 
view was universal. It was rejected by the Reformed divines, partly, 
perhaps, because it appeared to favour the Papal claims. But 
among modern commentators it is still the predominant opinion. 
That Rome was commonly spoken of as Babylon by Jewish 

writers of an apocalyptic tinge 1s beyond question. No one doubts 
what is meant by Babylon in the Book of the Apocalypse. There 
is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining the precise date at which 
this metaphor came into vogue. 


Bishop Lightfoot (S#. Clement of Rome, vol. ii. p. 492) referstoa .. 


passage in the Sidyliine Oracles (v. 158): xai dréfa wovrov Babu 
airiv te BaBviGva TraXdlas yatay 7 Hs elvexa wodAoi ddovro “EBpaiuv 
dy wicrot xal vads dAnOys. But these particular lines in which there 
is a reference to the destruction of the temple must have been written 
after the time of Vespasian. The same observation will apply to 
a passage in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xi. 1, ed. R. H. Charles, 
1896), “ Moreover, I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: If thou 
hadst prospered and Zion had dwelt in her glory, it would have been 
a great grief to us that thou shouldest be equal to Zion. But now, 
lo, the grief is infinite, and the lamentation measureless, for, lo, thou 
art prospered and Zion desolate.” This passage also Mr. Charles, 
the learned editor, assigns to a date after a.D. 70 and before a.p. go. 
It is obvious that the sack of Jerusalem would bring the name 
of Vespasian into close proximity to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
suggest at once the parallel between Rome and Babylon. But 
there is no reason why this comparison should not have been 
vividly present to the minds both of Jews and Christians long 
before the final catastrophe. In the Apocalypse, which was most 
probably written before the fall of Jerusalem, Rome is Babylon, 
not because she has destroyed the Holy City, but because she is 
the mother of harlots and abominations, drunken with the blood of ' 
the saints (xvii. 5, 6). Such metaphors, or applications of prophecy, 
seem to have been not uncommon among the first Christians ; and 
even Jerusalem, “the great city where our Lord was crucified,” was 
spoken of “ spiritually” as Sodom or Egypt (Apoc. xi. 8). St. Paul 
had called the Holy City “Sinai” (Gal. iv. 25). Such turns of 
speech are very natural, and present little or no difficulty. The 
moment a pious Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own eyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
heard of the influence of the ‘“‘ Chaldaean” astrologers, or of the 
blasphemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, ‘‘ Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 

It has been urged that to use such a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion. 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing. It is quite possible that there 1s another 
metaphor in the same verse (1 Pet. v. 13). For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word éxxAnoia 
before cuvexAexry, We May maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St. Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but “the fellow-elect Lady in Babylon greeteth you.” But this, 
again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpfa, 2 John i. 5; see 
Clement of Rome, ii. 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas. 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (Sfrom. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and would 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women why 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s Epistle. 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii, 6. 52; Eus. #. £. iii. 30. 1); he never mentions 
divorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy ; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
- upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been. good to 
his wife’s mother. He would speak of his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word “lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature 
of St. Peter’s character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. “ My wife and 
my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you”—this is surely what St. Peter means. 
We must add that the word “lady” is not found in the Greek text. 
Kvpia may, indeed, be used in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. Peter actually says is “she who is fellow-elect.” We may 
supply yvv7, if we please, and even more easily than xvpfa. Thus, 
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even if xvpfa in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. I'v could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Epistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Harnack (Chronologie, 
p. 451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 

Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, zdprus in v. 1 meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D.; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, till between a.D. 150 and 170 it was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
-as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary @ priori to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. Paulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr. Hamack 
is disposed to admit; in a circular letter, written at a very early 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or 
detailed information; and for the note of personality, we should 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis 
requires us to regard as spurious. There are difficulties and 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger’s object is to make things as clear and natural as 
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dossible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as A.D. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name of Peter, in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. For that harmless masqueradi 
which we find later on in the /udicium Fetri, the Clementine 
Homilies, the Constitutions of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, is in the present instance quite out of the question. 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address ( 
waperionpo, dyvacpds, Sraxoy, pavrirpds) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitions which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or premonition of all that was in the writer’s mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about a.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (xdpis tyty nat lpn dard 
cod &a “Incot Xpurrov rAnOuvvGely : see Lightfoot’s note). Dr. Har- 
nack’s view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement ; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude ; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St 
Clement does not quote St. Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr. Harnack’s /ndex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St 
- Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvii. 1, dva\dBere rhy 
émtorroXiy rod paxapiov. TlavAov rod droordAov),.and we may con- 
Sidently infer that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 

There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
genuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion. The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr.‘Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Codex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70): “Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum.” Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well be genuine. The fifth book of the Hy/otyposes certainly 
eae information about the apostles, as we know from Eus. 

: 12. 


§ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS, 


When St. Peter despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his company. 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. 
We may therefore with confidence identify him with the John Mark 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
agai and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 

ike his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was 
well acquainted with Mark’s mother, for it was to her house that he 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison. He knew Mark, 
therefore, before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ. But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the First Mission Journey (Acts xii. 25), as their 
“ minister” (Sarnpérys, Acts xii. 5. E has here els dtaxoviay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
. quite clear what we are to understand by the word “minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of the word ” (so Luke 
i. 2; 1 Cor, iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied 
by Jesus to St, Paul), but more commonly it is used in the New 
Testament of menials or subordinate officers of an inferior class. 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 


courier or dragoman ; but for this purpose they would naturals 
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_select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 


in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
‘John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiii 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus. 7. Z. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having been one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentioned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51). This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
Though he was cousin, not “sister's son,” of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul. Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth. The reason for Mark’s departure, therefore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office. But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have been, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
willing to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
possibly the dangers were less ; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the sufferings of the previous expedition. Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still been embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul’s 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the persuasion of 
Ba ee he had come to regard the difference as unimportant - 
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and that St. Paul felt rightly, though with some sense of personal 
vexation, that, however slight the grounds of disagreement might 
look to others, they would prevent him from working successfully 
with one who was disposed to criticise and disapprove. Some 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that the 
companion chosen by St. Paul was Silas, a prophet, and in the 


previous connexion between Mark and St. Peter. Mark is not © 


again mentioned in the Book of Acts. | 

At a later date, when the apostle’s own views were much milder 
and more tolerant than they had been, we find Mark with St. Paul 
in Rome (Col. iv. 10), and contemplating a journey to Colossae. 
Possibly he was not personally known to the Colossians, for the 
apostle adds, ‘if he come unto you, receive him.” It may be that 
St. Paul is here giving Mark an introduction, but we should hardly 
be justified in pressing this sense upon the words. At a later 
date (2 Tim. iv. 11) Mark was somewhere in Asia Minor, and 
Timothy is desired to bring him to Rome; for, says the apostle, 
“he is useful to me for ministry” (evxpyoros els Staxoviay), And in 
the Epistle to Philemon (24) we find him in Rome with Epaphras, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Lucas, the fellow-labourers of St. Paul. 
But we do not know when or how St. Mark first set foot in the 
capital. 

” ancient tradition connected St. Mark very closely with St. Peter. 
Papias stated, on the authority of the Elder (Eus, /. Z. iii. 39. 15), 
that Mark had never been a follower of the Lord Himself, but had 
served Peter as interpreter, and that his Gospel represents the 
occasional discourses of St. Peter, which Mark reproduced accurately 
from memory. ‘The Elder, as reported by Papias, does not actually 
mention Rome, and does not say expressly that the Gospel was 
composed after Peter’s death, though this is probably implied in 
his statement that Mark wrote from memory. 


Irenaeus, after telling us (iii. 1. 1) that Matthew wrote while | 


Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church, proceeds, “ After their death (é£odov) Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
substance of Peter’s preaching.” Clement of Alexandria (in Eus. 
Hi. E. ii. 15) affirms that Mark wrote his Gospel to satisfy the 
importunities of the brethren, and without the apostle’s knowledge, 
before the death of Peter, and submitted it when complete to the 
apostle’s judgment. Origen (Lomm. vol. iii. p. 1; Eus. 2. £. vi. 
25. 5) says that Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him (as H&pos 
- $dyyjoaro airg). These four accounts, while they differ in details 


and may be independent, agree in bringing Mark into close per-. 


sonal relations with Peter. Not one of them says in so many 
words that his Gospel was written in Rome, but the language of 
Irenaeus seems clearly to imply this, and it was probably the belief 
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of the other three also. Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt, there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. #. £. ii. 16. 1; Epiph. Aer. li. 6; Jerome, 
de Vir. Ill, 8). Here in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homilies (i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Element in the N.T., p. 61. 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in a.p. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 

ian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 

fore or just after Silanus, who held the same office in A.D. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in Bc. 2, and re- 
ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 
Silvanus (Wilmanns, Jascripiiones Latinac, No. 285) was consul in 
A.D. 81. 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
- we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Geminis ; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. Z. Z. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the columbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus: 


M. Livivs. Sitvanvs. Dercvr. THYMELE. SILVANI. 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Imperial household. ‘Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. Again (sb:d. No. 4316) we read: 
A. SILVANIO. 7 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne by 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged ; and from the name Maria, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that sox .e 
of them were of Jewish parentage. It is particularly interesting to 
find a Silvanus actually employed in the family of the Caesars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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Christianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court, 
Our Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be S:ABas or S:Aovas. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, Linleitung, i. 
p. 23; Deissmann, Sidelstudien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas is actually used for Silvanus 
(Zahn cites a PAaovtos 2APas from Josephus, Be/d. Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations ; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
Epaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usage follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
English pet names. Finally, there is the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and client of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
a more famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Decree. He was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at- 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, 
with many words and confirmed them. From Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 34 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; compare 2 Cor. {. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1 Peter cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle’s 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
xviii. 22), is very variously computed from 4.D. 49 (Bengel) or A.D. 
51 (Schrader) or a.p. 52 (Turner) to a.p. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is A.D. 54. (See the table in Farrar’s Life of 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in A.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion. 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul. But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time. Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Il. 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
says that the apostles perished “about the same time” (xara roy 
abréy xapéy, Eus. #7. £. ii. 25. 8; Routh, vol. iL p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter’s 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carried a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
in sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree. 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, during St. Paul’s Second and Third Journeys, or during the 
imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (A.D. 58) or 
Ephesians (A.D. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Epistles; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
conclusion. 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
— a we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 

em 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter’s arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, at the end of a.p. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of a.p. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any earlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
‘in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle’s later movements, but for some reason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem. St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr. Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chronologie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man” upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built? (Rom. xv. 20). Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm” about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. i. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Apologia, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter. And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (i. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before a.D. 54 (Chronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 
prisonment of St. Paul in a.p. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
has of late received the powerful support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in A.D. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. There is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he — 
comes to be mentioned. Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implied in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. | 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that First Epistle of St. Peter was written between a.p. 58 and 
A.D. 64. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. In the oldest MSS. the Epistle is headed Iérpov a: (B), 
or Ilétpov érurroAy a (8 AC). In Greek cursives we find [érpov 
xaBodixy mpwotn érurtoAy (or érurroA} tpdty): Tov dylov aroordéAou 
Ilérpov émurroA) &: L has émorody xafoduxy a rod dyiov Kat 
| maveupypov drooroAov Iérpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives ¢pistula 
Petri prima; the Codex Fuldensis, Petri epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Canon, Appendix D); 
- Tertullian, Scorpiace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petrs ad Ponticos. 

I. 1, 2. Zhe Address. The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxiii. 26, KAavdios Avoias 
T@ Kpariory tyepove Bydrxe xalpew: cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, xi. 30, 
xil. 6, Xatpew was felt to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen ; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers «@ 
aparrev, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters. We have an instance in the address of the letter 
which enclosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts. 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

To the name of the writer is naturally added his title. In 2 and 
3 John we find simply 6 mpeoBvrepos: in James, "IdxwBos @eot xai 
Kupiov "Incod Xpirrot SotAos: in 1 Peter, Hérpos dedéoroAos "Inco 
Xpworod: in 2 Peter, Sivwy Lérpos SotAos xat dxdéarodos “Incod 
Xpiorod: in Jude, "Inood Xpwrrov boahos adaAdds 82 “TaxdBov. The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles; Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy the words 6 
OeXijaros @eod are added with the same purpose; in 1 Tim. we 
have xar’ ércrayhv @eod added ; in Philippians he calls himself sotAos 
Xpirrod "Ingod (like James, Jude); in Titus, Romans, both dodAos 
and dwéoroXos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he selects is S€apzos “Incod Xpicrod, 

The name of the addressees is sometimes given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 
words descriptive of their Christian character are added, and these 
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are often very significant of the leading thoughts in the writer’s 
mind (waperidnpoe in 1 Pet.; xAyrot dywoe in Rom., x Cor.; dytoe 
xat moro in Col. ; dyara, d\nea, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen xaipev becomes the Christian xdpts. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, 1 and 2 Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this is extremely improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms. 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen xalpey, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with yadpere 

Métpos. The apostle’s name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John i. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
‘‘rock ” not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18); but 
the Greek noun 7érpa is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Ilérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
ver. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18, again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls © 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i. 1; “Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
18, 32, xL 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
of “ Cephas,” 1 Cor. i. 12, iil. 22, ix. 5, xv. §; Gal. 1. 18, ii. 9, 11, 14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle. Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal. ii. 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Acts i. 13; 1 Pet.i.1. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Zalitha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord. See Hort; 
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Zahn, Hinlettung, 1. 21, i 60; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iti. p 756; Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 

éxXeKTots rape Biots Stacmopas. “To the elect sojourners of 
the Dispersion”: the omission of the article appears here to have nce 
significance. See Introduction, § 3. There is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take éxAexrots as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yévos 
éxXextov, il. 9, from Isa. xliii 20). St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline xAyro4, nor does he expressly distinguish xaAeiv from 
éxAéyerOa, Election does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). God must guard them (i. 5); but, if 
they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church is still the Church of old; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian. What the apostle is 
thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual elements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii.) all are “called,” but many do not accept 
the invitation ; some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many 
are called, but few are elect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 313 Mark XdiL. 
20, 22, 27; Luke xviii. 7). John does not use xaAciv in this sense, 
nor KAyrds, nor éxXexrds in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvii. 14 we 
have «Ayrot xai éxAexrot kat murrof as different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
. Apoc. elect denotes personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that “the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election,” and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Peter's theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(vale Bdrriopa, iii. 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word Taperidnpos occurs twice in the LXX. Gen. xxiii. 4, 
wd porxos Kai mapemiSn pos eyo clus pel Spov: Ps, xxxvili. (xxxix.) 13, 
Gri mdpoixos éyd elu dv tH yp cal waperidnpos xabas wayres of 
watépes pov. These two passages were before St. Peter’s mind both 
here and i. 17, ii. 11. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same figure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patriarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular political sense, though this would be very applica 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Apol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), rots waperdnpos ober f~évois, of strangers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the papyri are given by Deiss- 
mann, Bidelstudien, p. 146, Eng. trans. p. 149. 

The Christian is chosen and called by God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave his earthly father’s home. The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow stages, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (i. 7); he tastes of joy, 
but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, §8. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the Diaspora seems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. ‘There is no difference at all; all titles and prerogatives pass 
on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. 

kata mpsyvwouw... Invod Xpiorod. The three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 
disputed. 

The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
éxXexrots— Elect according to foreknowledge,” etc.; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxAexrots to be placed after Bidvvias, The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
dwdéotoAos. This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 
Pauline addresses. 

The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant), Kara 
apéyvwow: the Father (Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, i 33 
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our Father, i. 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge; on this 
election depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (i. 20, 
ii, 8), but St. Peter does not use the words zpoopilew or mpdGeors. 
He speaks ‘quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
difficulty does not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
is suggested in St. John’s Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
both cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
of the Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success. among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on ii. 8. 

dv dytacpe Nvedparos. “Tn (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 Thess. il. 13, ore ciXero t ipas 6 eds am dpyys eis owrnpiav 
év dytacpe@ Tvetparos xai rior dAnOeias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “sanctification of your spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. ~ Further, 
St. Peter does not use wvedpa in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
p. 40, and note on ill. 4. 

Foreknowledge is the condition, Sanctification is the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
translate éy either “ in” or “by means of” ; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stain of evil, either in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 

sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and powers. 

Sanctification leads to, results in (els) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is obedience to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 
of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of traxoi wiorews, but in quite a 
different sense. What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (cf. Rom. xvi. 26). 

pavriopdv. “ Sprinkling ” is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the believer those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these 
gifts were in the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
passages. 

payrifew occurs Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21, X. 223; pavriopéds, Heo 
xii. 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ’s Death 


are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, j 
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but recurs in Barnabas viii., of pavriZovres raides of ebayyedicapevor 
hplty ray ddecw tav dyapriav Kai tov dyviopov ris xapdlas—the 
watdes, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which ? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 

which the sprinkling of fersons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience. The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. lili. we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lii. 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations” t). See Cheyne’s note 
on this passage. 
The obedient are “sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, “ sprinkling ” cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v. 8-10. Here the “ sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God’s will as to suffer for Christ’s sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on 1 John i. 7 and 
on Heb, ix. 12). ‘The Blood (Hebrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as it is. . . . The Blood poured 
out ‘s the energy of present human life made available for others.” 
Death (p. 298) ‘‘was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man’s progress and 
relation to God.” 

The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 
sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, /ncarnation, ii. p. 202 ; Dorner, ii. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of z Peter are: (1) what is the meaning of the words “the 
Blood of Jesus Christ”; and (2) whether the apostle finds any 
distinct value in the Passion, considered as Death and not as Life. 

(1) Much importance has of late been attached to Gen. ix. 4, 5, 
Deut. xii. 23, where the blood is regarded as the seat or ground of 
animal life in man or in the brutes, and on that account might not 
be drunk. The reason of this prohibition may have been that the 
nature of the brute was supposed to pass into him who drank its 
blood, or rather that blood was the favourite beverage of demons 
and false gods (Ps. xvi. 4, see Dr. Cheyne’s note; the “hard gods ” 
of the Greeks were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Choeph. 577, "Epwis 
» « « Gxparoy ala mieras), Demons and ghosts were supposed to 
derive physical vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Od. 
xi. 36, 95, 152, 131). 

Whether in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-soul possessed 
moral and intellectual as well as merely physical faculties, it would 
be hard to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But it comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist. Dr. Liddon remarks (Zpistk to the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul live (Gen. ii. 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the power of thought (alua yap dyOpdmros wepixdpdidy eons 
vonpo, in Stob. Zcl. Phys. i. 10263 see Ritter and Preller, § 177); 
but this fancy, though it was not forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4054; Cic. Zusc. Quaest.i.g.19; Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men. Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15; 
see Oehler’s note). But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible. By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was dis- 
tinguished from Ruach and Neshamah as odpf, yxy, wvedpa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
58 sqq. ; and Siegfried, Philo, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 
peculiar and limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. 

In the New Testament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, daddys xat 
fyépucas To Ged dv rh aluari cov: Acts xx. 28, riv exxAyoiay rod 
Kupiov (@eov) fv mepreroujoaro 84 Tod aiparos rot isiov: Col. i. 20, 
elonvoroijoas 5a TOU alparos Tov cravpov airov: or Rom. v. 8—10, 


where Xpiords dréPavey answers to dixawwhyva dy 7G alpare abrot, OF 
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kaTadXayjvat 8d rov Oavdrov airod, while 4 {wi a?rov corresponds to 
owhivar dro THs opyys, it seems evident that where Ransom, Pur- 
chase, or Reconciliation are in question, the Blocd of Christ means 
His Passion. In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that alua means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvii. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxii 35; Luke xi. 51; 
Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26; Apoc. vi. 10. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ’s Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke xxii, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
Heb. ix. 16, 17. 

One aspect of the Eucharist i is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi, probably ; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii. 10). Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
to do. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 

a symbol of life, in so far as they are a symbol of the Incarnation. 
Vet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ’s Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul : Lev. xvii. 11, “ For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul ; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul.” The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con- 
sciousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1 Peter without attri- 
buting to the author the belief that suffering is distinct from’ 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 

ower for good, for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(xpoyvwors, 3-12; dyrar pos, 13-17 5 ; and the ala, Xpirrov, inter- 
woven with dywopds and taxon, 18-25) Indeed, the whole 
Epistle is a commentary upon them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr. Harnack’s suspicion that the Address is 
2 later addition to the Epistle. 
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xdpts. See i. 10, 13, ii. 19, iii. 7, iv. 10, and Introduction, p. 39. 

ciphm. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, xat dwéorerev & Bacireis mpds “Peotp . . . cipyvyy. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
iii. 31, vi 25, we have eipyvy tpiv wAnOwvGein. The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. i. ; Polycarp, 1 ; Aart. 
Polyc. t ; Const. Apost.i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but 1 Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

3. <dhoynrés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is here imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (eixapiord, in 2 Tim. xdpw éxw) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul's other 
Epistles, except Gal., 1 Tim., Titus.” Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testament, especially i in the Psalms (Gen, ix. 26; Dan. 
iii. 28; Ps. Ixvii. (Ixvili.) 20; cf. Luke i 68). They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type ; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are very common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, Zhe 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church). The form is rare in the 
liturgical portions of early Christian literature ; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 341). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX. eiAoyyrds is nearly always used of God, ebAcyypévos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. EvAoynrds means rather “ worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
benedicendus rather than denedictus ; but the distinction is late and 
artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern 
Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of (‘od 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 

and all creation praises Him ; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing is an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply éoriy or ein. 

& @cds cai warjp. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. See 2 Cor. i. 3, xi 31; Eph. i. 3; Rom. xv. 6. For the 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvii. 46; John xx. 17; Eph. 1. 17; 
Heb. i. 9; Apoc. i. 6, iii, 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 
was God.” It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 
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flesh,” Heb. v. 7 (where the writer is thinking of our Lord’s prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott’s note there), 
but St. Peter does not feel it necessary to give any explanation. 

toi Kuplou *pav is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22) or Marana. The title is one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The xvpce by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in Matt. xxiii. 8, xxvi. 25, 49; Mark x. 51 ; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence; but the evangelists use S:ddcxados as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by érwrdrys, Matthew 
once by xabyyyrijs, xxiii. 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi. 3, 6 Kupsos atrév ypeav exe, with Matt. 
xxvi, 18, 6 diddoxadros Aye, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus 6 Kvpws; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xxxi, and on v. 17); John five times, iv. 1, vi. 23, 
Xi. 2, XX. 20, XXI. 12. 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had been employed on occasion before that date ; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by xvpus than 
Rabbi. The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, i. 43, 7 pyrijp rot Kupiov pov : 
ii. 11, cwryp os core Xprords Kvpios. The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke 
vii. 27, we read “Idov, éya drrocré\Aw Tov dyyeAdy pou xpd mpoawrov 
cov (Mal. iii. 1 has xpd xpooerov pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, is identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kupre, vi? Aa fis, 
Xv. 22, xx. 30; or in Luke v. 12, Kupre, day Oérys, Sivacal pe 
xaBapioat: v. 8, eed\Oe da’ euod, dre dvip duaprwrds eis, Kupre 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the vocative Kvpee does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 
Gospel, except as a variant in ix. 24, in the account of another 
miracle. <A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
XXiv. 42, XXV. II, 37; in the last passage He who is addressed as 
xvpee, had just been described as BacAevs. A fifth, again, after the 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 6, Were rév rérov drov éxero & Kupuos 
(words of the angels) : Luke xxiv. 3, rd oto, Tov Kupiov ‘Ingob : 345 
dvrws tyyépOy 6 Kupios: John xx. 28, & Kvpids pov xai 6 @eds pov: 
xxL 7, 12. 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xvptos occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
general use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic ; and there 
is little doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the Rabboni of Mary and approved the 6 Kvpws 
xait 6 @eds of Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning, If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 

and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. That it was so employed is rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Kvpsos, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq.; John 
xiii, 13, where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
S:ddocxaXos or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which is probably the oldest source of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (Philology of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i. 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to have been 
made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often used even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28. In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” “ Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hebrew St. Paul, who goes so far as 
to say that there is ‘one Lord” (z Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Jehovah ; 
there were passages which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
cx. 1; Mal. iii. 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave Jesus “the Name which is above every name” (Phil. 
ii. 9), who “made” (not “hath made,” as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
_ ii 36). In both places the human appellation “Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jehovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. ‘The Father” always and 
“God ” generally retain a distinct meaning, but “ Lord” has practi- 
cally ceased to do so. - The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman’s Dé 
Worte Jesu. 

@\eos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
mercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father. In St. Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is due to the rich mercy of God. 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter’s meaning is that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32). 

dvayevyioas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
prol. 20, dvayevnbeis xar’ Alyvrrov (A B have wapayeyfeis eis). 
"Avayévnots is found in Philo, de incorr. mundi, 3 (ii. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term venatus is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, A/e¢am. xi. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. In John iii. 3 
many ancient authorities take dvwfey to mean “again,” and Dr. 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation. Irenaeus, referring to 
John iii. 5, uses dvayevnO7 for yerwnO7 (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only by a slip of memory; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuerit. See Tischendorf’s note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dvayevn6$j was found in any Greek MSS. of John. 
In later times dveyervay is commonly used of baptism (Justin, 4/04. 
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i513; Clem. Hom. xi. 26; see Suicer, s.0. “Avayévvnors), and we need 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. But it was suggested 
to St. Peter by the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
fake to show that dvwey really does mean “again,” and not “from 
‘above.” 

els 2Xrri8a LScav. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 9). Hope is living (cf. i i. 23, ii. 4, 5)> not merely because 
it is active (fav yap & Adyos rod @eod Kai evepyys, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eternal, given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv. 10, vi. 51; Acts vil. 
38 ; Apoc, vii. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, Ant. 456 sq. ot 
yap Te viv ye ndx és, GAN’ ded wore C7 tadra KovSeis oldev ef Grou “pavy. 

4. els xAnpovopiay, The pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the fa/rt- 
montium, not the kereditas. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by «Anpovopéa in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but “sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter’s phrase. Even in Greek xAypovoyia, means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present pas-age 
the kAypovopia is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it is yet to come. 
To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
Paul (Col. i. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 18), or to St. John (iii. 36) ; but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 
imperfection of the present, and in St. Peter this is the dominant 
key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 
pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is ‘* Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is dd@apros, dysavros, dpdpavtos. “AdGapros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal. ‘“Apéayros (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable oi pollution. Ct. 
Apoc, xxi. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xvili. 27, éusavOn 77 

47—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
Apdpavros (in Wisd. vi. 12; here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that df@apros means 
_ “never ravaged by a foe,” but gives no instance of this use of the 
word. 

Temnpny évny. rf Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
hy ” (eis tyads = tiv: cf. Luke xv. 22, trodnpara els rovs mddas). 

ose who regard the xAypovoyéa as present in fruition (as Dr. Hort 
and von Soden) must translate “until you”—kept until yow 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you,” for “until your days,” is 
a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Ovpavois, 
‘‘In heaven”: the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 9. There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xlviii. 7, “And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the righteous”: Iviil. 5, “ And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they should seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith” (see notes in Mr. Charles’ edition). 

5. tods év Suvdper Geod Gpoupoupévous 814 alorews. “ Who in (or 
by) the power of God are guarded by faith.” povpety means “to 
keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith is the garrison which 
keeps the soul (or the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 
the siege. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned 
by “the peace of God.” 

On St. Peter’s conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, § 6. ‘There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi, is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life, It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos ris 
aiotews” (Kiihl, von Soden). It produces “endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
xxiv. 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the rafyjpara which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St. Peter’s mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17-19) ; it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
carrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
is God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Zaticerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was seen, though not qui’e 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, it is implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

cernpiavy. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb. i. 14 we read 
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tous peAAovras KAnpovopety owrypiay, Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the general sense (cwrnpia is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 and in Apoc.). In the Gospels owe means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. vil. 25; John xii. 27; (6) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; John xi. 12; (c) from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13; (2) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. i. 213; and one or other of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the present passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
1 Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
SOITOW. 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ready ” 
introduces a consoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

év xatp$ éoxdéty. “In the last time.” The exact phrase Kaipos 
éoxaros is not elsewhere found. In St. John’s Gospel we find év ri 
éoxdry ip<pe. (vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, év rais éoydrass 

Hpepats (ii. 17, from Joel iii, 1): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Tim. iii. 1, ey Tinipess 
éoxdraus (from Joel, OF, as Dr. Hort thinks, from Prov. xxix. 44): 
Heb. i. 2, éx” éoxdrou ray npepav : in 2 Pet. iii. 3, ex” éoxdrev Tay aia: 
in Jude 18, éx’ éoxdrov xpovov: in 1 John ii. 18, écxdry dpa, The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves, Either the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time,” that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Ka:pés means 
not “time” but “‘ ¢#e time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 
regard the phrase as meaning “in the last days,” in the time of 
darkness and suffering. The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 6 éoxaros xaipés being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for ‘the direst peril.” But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases éoxaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. év b dyad\rGobe . .. wetpacpois. “In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were grieved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” “Ev must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below; cf. Ps. cxvii. 
(cxviil.) 24. “Ayad\sG@oGar é& in the sense of to exult af or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John v. 35, dyaAAwoOjvas é& 
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t@ duri, the preposition has its local sense “:# the light,” and the 
same observation applies to the reading of D in Luke x. a1 and to 
iv. 13 below), though it must be admitted that xalpay é& is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at,” Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. 1 i. 24; 
see Blass, p. 118. The antecedent is best found in xaip@ éoydrw. 
“In the last days” the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, dpxopévwy 52 rovrwv yiver Gas (when the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxtpare cai érdpare Tas 
cegalas tyov’ dudre by yet 7) dmohvrpwcns t tpor: Matt. V. 11, 12, paxdptoi 
ore, drav évediowary i bpds wat Sudgwow . » « xaipere xai dyaANaiobe' 
Gre 5 puobds tay wodts éy rots otpavois. These latter words may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase TET NPN LEVTY év otpavois has preceded, and look also at iii. 13, 
ei ai wdcxorre dtd. Sixaroovvyy paxdpior. ‘There is no real contradic- 
tion between this verse and ili. 13, xalpere, iva xal éy rij drroxaduiper 
tis Sdéys airod xapire dyahAhpevo, “AyoAAlacis belongs to the 
Revelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. ‘The aorist Avrnférres is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. The pain 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these wafjpara mean. 
Kihl and von Soden take é ¢ as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents of the preceding clause, “in which assurance ye do 
rejoice.” Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@ecds or ‘Invots Xpwords. -In either case we must give é& a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

ei Séov. “If nee was”; if it was God’s will. This is probably 
the right reading (so x B, ot, Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 20. 129): 
ei Séov éori has good authority (ACK LP, oe but is yr 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly have expected 
éori Avrovpevot | 

dv worxthors tetpacpots. “In manifold trials,” in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of roixidos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V. Z. 98), but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). ITepacpos here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out. This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “ temptation,” as distinct from “ trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by dyapria or éxupla, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. ta introduces the divine seal Oo of AurnOévres. 

7d Soxipiov. The substantive iysov Or Soxipetoy means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. L 3 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith; 
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but the meaning may be “the testing” of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii. 21, Soxipuov apyuply xai xpvop ripwors, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for r’pwors 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xii.) 6, ra Ady 
xuplov Adyva. dyvd, dpytproy werupwpevov, Soxiwov TH yi, Kexa0apropévov 
érrarXaciws, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
robably thinking of one or the other or both of these passages 
less atpwows below, iv. 12). “Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“found” in the Last Day. ‘The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, is hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take Soxipsov here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant déxtpov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
right reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding Soxiyos as a vulgar by-form of Sdxcpos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpuolov. “Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is xpvolov da 
aupos SeSoxtpacpévou: but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of doAAvpévov, implying a reason for 
wouryorepoy, Or a contrast to the following etpe6j. Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

ejpeOj. ‘May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of the 
word in Phil. iii. 9; Heb. xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. iii. 10. It means much more than “may prywe to be,” or 
“may result in”; it is not man, but God who “finds * 

eis xatvov. The praise is, “ Well done, thou gocd and faithful 
servant,” Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as besiowed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc. xiii. 3; Rom. il. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5. The 
phrase is quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xdpis zapa @eG (below, ii. 20), as it 
is in the Gospel. 

Séfav cai ty. Heb. i. 3; Ps. viii. 6, Sd) xal rasp dore 
g¢dvwoas airédv. Glory and honour belong to God (Job xb 5; 
1 Tim. i. 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom. ii. 7, 10). 

dy daroxadt we. “Inood Xporod. Cf. i. 13, iv. 13; the phrase is 
suggested by Luke xvii. 30, 9 Huépa 4 vids rod dvOpirey drocadin 
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rera:, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the words «ls awrypiav éroiuyy droxarvdbjvar é&y 
Kap doxary. 

8. &v odk iBdvtes . . . Sedofacpevy. “Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; in whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK LP, Clem. 
Alex. and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have ovx 
eiddres, “though ye never knew Him”; for this use of olda cf. 
Matt. xxv. 12, xxil. 57. Eis dv belongs in construction to morev- 
ovres Only, so that dpavres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in ii, 12; see note there. My is used with 
dpavres, though, according to classical usage, ob would be required. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek 6ye (= odyf) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while yy is causal (Geldart, Guide to Modern Greek, p. 73). 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” “‘ because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of od and p77 were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of od with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, 7 with the participle occurs sixteen times, oi not 
once ; in St. Luke, ot once. See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
of faith and sight, cf. John xx. 29; 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. 

The whole passage (6-9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. That this difficulty is not merely 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, “Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow ; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hope. The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take é& xa:p@ éoyarp 
of the Last Day and make the first d&yaAAcdoGe imperative. But 
the second dyaA\aiobe must be indicative (for dyamare certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Alford, take dya\\aioGe as present indicative, but regard it as bear- 
ing a future sense in both places ; but this is harsh, even if possible, 
and again dyav@re stands in the way. ‘The text of the passage is not 
free from doubt. In ver. 6 there is some evidence for adya\XudoeoGe, 
AvrnPivas (see Tischendorf), and in ver. 8 dyaAAdre has good 
authority. Polycarp, PAé/. 1, quotes ver. 8 in an abbreviated form, 
els Sy otx Wévres wurrevere xapg dvexdadyry xai dedofacpéry. 
Trenaeus, iv. 9. 2, V. 7. 2, has guem quum non uideritis diligitis ; in 
guem nunc guoque non uidentes credttts, credentes autem exsultabitts 
gaudto inenarrabili (dv oix Wdvres Gre, els Sv dpre py Spovres 
mrrevere, rerrevovres 5t dya\Adoeofe), The same reading is found 
in the old Latin version of Polycarp. Augustine, Fece. Mer. 1, has 
quem ignorabatis ; in quem modo non uidenies creditis; quem cum 
utderitis exsultabitis (Sv oix elddres, els 8v dprt py SpGvres wurrevere’ 
bv Wévres dyadddoecGe). Origen, the Vulgate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read dya\\tdoeo Ge, and it would certainly 
remove a difficulty if the future could be established. 

dvexdadiry. “ Unutterable.”” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Ignatius, pA. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. "AAdAyros is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
viii. 26. The Christian joy is unutterable because it is spiritual, 
heavenly, passing all human speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

SeBofacpévy. “Glorified.” Glory in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (ra wa0jpara xal ras pera tadra ddfas) ; but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy of the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation. 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14) ; hence 
he can glorify God by meek endurance (iv. 16), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (ii. 12). 

G. xopif{dpevor. “Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with owrnpiav 
yuxGv appears to have no significance. The participle “receiving ” 
is to be taken as meaning “because ye receive.” Deliverance is 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb— ye 
rejoice and also receive”—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls.” 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance delivers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kiihl points out that xopffeoGa: is used in the New Testament of 
recei that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder). Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of ¢#e faith; B and 
many Fathers omit ipéy). It is the great promise involved in the 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
13, v. 4); but even in this life of trial there are “good days” 
(iii. 10). Besides, the gospel #s deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. uvxy in St. Peter's usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosophy, in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to mvebpa or vovs. See ‘Introduction, Pp. 40. 

10. wepi fs owrnpias. St. Peter lingers upon the word owrnpia, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (8éfa:, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

éfefirycav Kal éepadmoav. The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26. In the New Testament the form épavvdw 
is to be preferred to the classic épevvdw. See Blass, p. 21. 

mpopijrat. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kiihl and Hort) “even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense “even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off” (see note on 
ver. 17 below). 

mepi tis els Spas xdpiros. “ About the ; grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you,” cf. els tyais above, ver. 4. Xdprs 
here is not “ grace,” but “a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

Ll. épauvévres ... 5dfas. “Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the ‘Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.” The best construction for é1Aov 
is found by taking it as governing ra ra0ypara in conjunction with 
™popapTupopevov (so most of the German commentators and Hort). 
AnAoty eis xapdv, “to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled ; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, els xa:ipdv has a certain connexion with 
édjAov: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kiihl and others regard édyAov as standing without any object ; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendered here at all on 
this supposition. [popaprupépevov (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter’s time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (see Dr. Hort’s note). If this sense is to be kept 
here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth.” But though peapripoza: may be used without an 
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object (=I protest, I appeal; see references in Liddell and Scott), 
there is always something in the context to show that an appeal 
is made, and to whom it is made. And this is not the case 
here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, Scapapripeofoa: means “to bear clear 
witness” (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, Viil. 25, x. 42, xviil. 5; Heb, 
ii. 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an indistinct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1. 
The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch ; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between od and pu», 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse popripeofa with 
paprupev, See note on doxipov above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what stage of 
the world’s history, in what kind of time (zrotov xatpdv), the prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo quod... 
sed etiam gua... pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an liber- 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu . . . Et quidem Dauid Ovietur, 
ait, in dsebus etus iustitia et abundantia pacis (Ps. \xxi. 7, Vulgate) : 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conjflabunt gladios suos in uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
éfelyrnoay, éEnpatynoay, épavvivres, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion. Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ofs dsrexadAvpOn). ‘* Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his oxdAoy, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). The revelation described 
in Acts xiii. 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
questions. The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is a great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do not? Philo thought (de migr. Adr. 7, 
i. 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—“‘I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes or seed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 76 év airots mvetpa Xpwrod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St. Peter in this sense, of 
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xpodirat, dx’ atrov exovres ti xdpw, els abrév Srpodyrevoay: on 
which Harnack notes, “Christum Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiae 
scriptores confitentur”; cf. 2 Clem. xvii. 4; Ignatius, Mag. viii. 2 ; 
Justin, Aol. 1. 31-33; Dial. lvi. sq.; Iren. iv. 20. 4; Frag. Mur. 
44 sq., “‘Romanis autem ordine (ordinem ?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum Christum esse intimans ” (Westcott, Canon, p. 536). 
These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of pjua Kvpiov, 1 Pet. 1. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, 
where words of Christ are called by St. Peter pjya Kupiov. In 
Matt. vil. 22 we read, Kvpte, Kupie, ob 1 o@ Gvdpate mpoedr- 
revoapev: XXill. 34, idov éyw drooréA\Aw mpds tuas rpodyras. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xi. 49), has 6a rotro xat 4 codia tov @eod ele’ 
"ArooreA® eis abrovs rpopyras, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words. We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John i. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the speech of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (1 Cor. 
xii. 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. 10), whether we translate 
4) paprupia Inco, “ the testimony given by Jesus,” or “ the testimony 
borne to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. ili. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

Mveipa Xpiorod probably means that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii. 17, 18, 6 5¢ Kuptos 76 [Ivetpd éorw . . . dard Kupiov 
Ivevuaros); but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 1. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts ii. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must he taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kiihl, in an exceedingly com- 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makes wvetjya Xpwrod mean “a Christlike spirit,” 
because he thinks that St. Peter is not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the ravbinically educated St. Paul, and there. 
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fore cannot have personified the ideal. But the distinction between 
person and idea is itself philosophical. Dr. Hort appears to hold 
the same view ; the Spirit of Christ is that Spirit of the Lord which 
afterwards came upon Christ, a Spirit of divine anointing, or Christ- 
hood, or prophethood. Here, again, we may repeat, that in 1 Peter 
Spirit means not an influence, but a personality. There is no need 
to speak of Rabbinism or Jewish Platonism at all. St Peter’s 
view rests upon a perfectly unscholastic interpretation of Scripture. 
The Lord spoke to the Prophets ; Christ is the Lord; therefore 
Christ spoke to the Prophets. 

There is no difference upon this point between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Both held the same belief, though they. express it in 
different language. | 
In ra els Xpioréy rabjpara cai ras pera ratra ddgas it is quite 
possible that we have a reference to the words recorded by St. Luke 
xxiv. 26, 27, odyi ratra Wea wabely tiv Xpiordv, xai cloceAOeiv els rHv 
Sdfav abrod; Kai dpidwevos dard Mucéws xal dd rdvrwv trav rpopyrav 
Steppyvevoey abrois év wdcats Tals ypadais Ta wepi éavrod.. Adgat, not 
commonly used in the plural (but see 2 Macc. iv. 15), may refer 
to the successive manifestations of Christ’s glory—Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts iii. 14), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the glory that shall be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory ; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. liii., while the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. ii. 4), but to Abraham. Hence, to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery; the Church is continuous. 
Further, in St. Peter’s view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ; and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin’s Zrypho) and Greek (the Zrue Word of 
Celsus), and in modern times, because His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is a common and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Christianity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore’s Hrbdbert 
Lectures for 1892, especially chap. ix., “the Law and its Influence.” ’ 

12. ofs dwexadtOn. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
xviii, 15, or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
that they saw Him with great clearness and accuracy in the broad 
outlines ; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 
you. Inquire no further.” iyiv dé is the reading of the great bulk 
of MSS., though jty 5é has the support of K and some versions. 
“For you Christians” (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

aitd. The substance of their vision, rd raPjpara xai rag pera. 
ravra Sdgas. Niv dvyyyéAn: avizyyeArat would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in ii. 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. 

31a. Tav edayyeAtcapévew Spas. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. 

év Nvedpart “Ayiw. Dr. Hort omits é on the authority of A B, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers ; see Tischendorf’s 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with Ivetua “Aycov is very common (John xx. 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was “sent from heaven” on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the [Ivedya Xpwrrot. Von Soden 
and Dr. Hort translate “ by a holy spirit”; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. ‘EfazrooréAAw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb is WELT. 

aig & émiOupotiow dyyeho: wapaxdpar. ‘Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. [lapaxvrrey properly means “to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
. passing in the street, and is perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
XX. 5, 11. Even in Jas. i, 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law is sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean “He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law.” If we give wapaxvrrey its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
‘‘all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation” (Heb. i. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. ‘Eyx’mrew eis means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom. xl. 1 and elsewhere; see Harnack’s note) ; 
and it may be thought that aupaximrew eis is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. The use of 
wapaxumrey may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, xat 
dxovoayres ol récoapes peydAo dpxdyyeaor MixayA cai Ovpipr xai 
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"PadayrA xat TaBpiyr rapéxupay eri rhv yay éx rév dylwv rot obpay0d 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

18. 86. Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. 3-12, which were suggested by the third Name of ver. 2. 
From this point to ii. ro the author develops the meaning of 
dyvac pss. 

dvaLwcdpevo. Having girded up the loins of our mind”; the 
verb is ned of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
dvalLwocapévy loxupis trav édodiv airs, of the brave woman. Here, 
_ where vjdovres immediately follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s words, Luke xii. 35, 46. The word used by Luke is 
weprefwopdvas (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii. 11). ‘“Ava{évwwoGa: is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (Athen. 1394), 
but succingt is well known in Latin. The word recalls the draxo¥ 
of ver. 2. Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

Siavolas. For this word cf. Matt. xxii. 37, dyamjoas Kuptov roy 
@cdv cov... & dAy TH Swavoig cov (from Deut. vi. 5). St. Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii. 13, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “ girding 
up the mind”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
‘‘a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 
speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by wjdorvres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against false 
views of éAevepia, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tedeiws is best taken with vjdovres, “being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view). Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with @\rlcare. In this 
case we must translate “ hope with a perfect hope,” not ‘‘hope unto 
the end.” The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed in the perfection of hope. . 

dicate éwi . . . xdpw. “Hope for the grace that is being 
brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” "EAmileyv éwi 
followed by the accusative is found only here and 1 Tim. v. 53 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. 


A question has been raised whether ér/ introduces the ground or . 
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the object of the hope ; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kiihl the latter 
v ew (see their notes on this passage). The points are that there 
ix n» Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éAmifev; that the five 
Hebrew’ verbs represented in the LXX. by éAmi{ew mean some 
“to trust upon,” some “to wait for”; that in Ps. li. (lii.) 10, 
édrilev éxi 7d Ecos tov @eod, the Hebrew original means to “trust 
upon the mercy of God,” while in Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to “ wait for 
the mercy.” Upon the whole it seems better to regard éAqifew éxl 
here as equivalent to éAwi{ew els (John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
iii. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed. It is a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense. 

Thy hepopdrnpy piv xdpw. Xdpw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above). Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian’s 
soul (cf. Rom. i. 17); but there can be little doubt what St. Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xpiorod, as also 
after i. 21, ii. 17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on ; but after ii. 25, iii. 6, 
iii. 7 the full stop is clearly right. The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14. ds téxva dwaxojs. “Children of” is a Hebraism; réxva 
dxwX<«ias, Isa. lvii. 4; vids Oavdrov, 2 Sam. xii. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have réxva épyijs, Eph. ii. 3; réxva durds, Eph. v. 8; réxva 
xardpas, 2 Pet. ii. 14; vlot rijs dretOeias, Eph. ii. 2, v. 6; Col. iii. 6; 
viol durds xal Hudpas, 1 Thess. v. 5; vids elpyvyns, Luke x. 6; & vids 
ris dawAeias, 2 Thess. ii. 3; John xvii. 12. There is no more 
reason for supposing that réxva trakojs was suggested by viol rijs 
dzrevOelas than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed réxva 
@eod from St. Paul ; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the traxoy of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not “ obedient children.” 

ph ovcxnparifdpevot tais mpdtepoy dv ti dyvoia Spdv émOuplats. 
‘*Not conforming yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you 
in your ignorance.” The not uncommon verb ovexnparifer Oar (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom. xii. 2, wy ovoynparilerbe 7h 
aiave rovrw. In respect to Rom. xii. there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
Peter Bnd St. Paul than elsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 19, 20. “Ayvow is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter’s readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 18; see Abbott’s 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the dyvo of the 
Jews, Acts iii. 17. It is not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 16; 
Luke i. 79; Johni. 5, 10, 11. “EcOvpias again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. ii. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistles 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction. 

15. GANA xara tév naddcavra Spas dywov. “But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dytov as 
substantival; it is hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, “after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy.” This use of xard (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xara ‘Ioadx, like Isaac, KaAety is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times,— 
God called us out of darkness unto light, ii. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver, 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and less technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viii. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish xAyrés 
from éxAexrés in the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use «Ayrds, nor «Ajo, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
10, where A has wapdxAynow, and éAoy} is added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing. 
In the Gospels xaAciv has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. ii. 15, “out of Egypt did I call My Son”; v. 9, 
‘they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos. ii. 1); ix. 13, “to 
call sinners unto repentance”; xxii. 9, “call to the wedding”; xx. 8, 
‘call the labourers into my vineyard.” It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—{a) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin ; (4) of 
inviting to a feast; (¢) of summoning to a duty; (d) of giving a 
name corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in a); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi. 18, from Gen. xxi. 12; cf. ii. 11, as in 2); of 
those who are invited into the Covenant (ix. 15, as in 5); of the call 
of Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in <, but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion; 
the Christian is a homeless wanderer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (ii. 21). 
The new name (Christian, iv. 16) is a name of suffering. St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi. 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos. ii. 1 (Rom. ix. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace, and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command, but belief in a promise; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not? what is the value of partial belief? 
how can belief which causes action be itself in any degree the 
effect of action? All these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

dyvov. St. Peter’s idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 
object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear; the justice, 
might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7. 
In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them- 
selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to divide. God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defilement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii. 29) ; 
He is dreipacros xaxay, Jas. i. 13; pas olxdv dxpdotrov, 1 Tim. vi. 
16. Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New 
Testament with holiness, John xvii. 11, 25 ; Luke i. 75; Rom. vii. 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. The epithet is applied to Christ, 
Luke i. 35, iv. 343 John vi. 69; rov dywov Kat dixarov, Acts iii. 14 ; 
iv. 27, 30; Apoc. iii. 7, possibly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His purity or majesty. St. Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, holy things, or holy men. 

There is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl 
maintained that “the conception of the holiness of God is for the 
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religion of the New Testament abolished (aufgehoben), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” (Rechif. und Vers. ii. 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritsch?’s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. Ritschl’s view 
is an application of Kant’s theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God’s relation 
to us ; this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

cat adroit... yenjOnre. ‘Do ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the ordinary rule, 
we. should have expected the present: see 1. 13, 17, 22, ii, 2, 13, 
17, iii, 10, 11, 14, 15, iv. 17, v. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9. Blass (p. 194 sqq.) 
hardly seems to recognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. lit. 11, éféAOere ék pévov aitéy xat 
E&dopicbyre, Aéyer Kipuos, nat dxaddprov pi amrrecbe’ xayw ciodéfopae 
Spas, kat ~rouar iptv ale wardpa, xai tpels EverGé por els viors Kat 
Ovyarépas, A¢yes Kvptos wavroxparwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St. Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
ayo, saints, though they belong to the @vos dy:ov, ii. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dyiov pepis, xxx. 1. “Avaorpody (a favourite 
word of St. Peter’s), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair,” “ haunt,” or “abode,” in Polybius is used of “a manner of 
life,” literally “a turning to and fro,” “a walking up and down.” 
The exact Latin equivalent is conuersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “con- 
versation ” has been. rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language. “ Different kinds of 
dvaotpopy are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 
the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all ” (Hort). 

16. “Aytor éoecOe. Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7; the future is here 
equivalent to an imperative; cf. Matt. v. 48. 

17. nated warépa érixahetobe .. . dvaotpddyntre. “ And if ye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 


to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (R.V.).. 


This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. Tarjp is one of those words which easily 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without any perceptible 
alteration of the sense ; cf. rpodijrat of rpopyrevoavrtes, ver. 10 above; 
els vépov réActoy roy ris EAevOepias, Jas. i. 25 ; wardioes Trois év dyopa 
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 wadnpévors, Luke vii. 32; tytalvovor Adyots rots rot Kuplov, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, “ If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him.” The Father “giveth good things to them that ask 
Him ” (Matt. vil. 10); but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a Surip édwy. He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and He 
judges. He is THaryp dys, Sikatos (John xvii. 11, 25). Kuhl 
remarks that.in Peter’s view the Old Testament motive (Holiness, 
_ Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 

of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand. Even St. Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 10,11. St. John (I iv..18) writes that 
“perfect love casteth out fear”; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. ” Our Lord says at one time, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart” (Matt. xxi. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him ” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Tarépa éwixadeioGe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord’s Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kuhl, Hort), but it is not © 
certain ; the words may be suggested by Ps. lxxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 27. 

dmposwmohtparus: Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we have the phrases AapPdvew, xpoodéxecOat, Oavpdfew xpéowmov. 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 
whose holy law all men are equal. It is interesting to compare the 
words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), éx” dAnGeias karadapBdvopar ore obx 
dors xpocwroAxnmrnys & Beds" GAN’ & mwavri €6ve 6 foBovpevos abrov Kat 
dpyaldpevos Stxatoovvyy Sexrds airg dor Cf. also Rom. ii. 10, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of /ubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 

“quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidelis et iustus ex omnibus ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et iudicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones eius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius.” Cf. Ep. 
Barn. iv. 12. 

tev Tis mapomias Spdv xpévov. The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 
2 Cor. viii. 8, and see Introduction, p. 4. Tlopoxia. See no’e on 

jos above. Tlapotxety is found Luke xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. 9 ; 
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md.porKos, Acts vii. 6, 29 ; waporxia, Acts xii. 17. St. Paul will not 
use wdpotkos of Christians ; they are already ovproNirat trav dyiwy, 
Eph. ii. 19. The word mapouxta has a very interesting history ; the 
** pilgrims” or “sojourners ” in a district or town formed the diocese 

or “ parish.” See Suicer, s.o. rapotxia, Dict. of Christian Antiqut- 
ties, s.v. Parish. 

18. eiddtes Sr. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear, which is strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Redemption. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. Vi. 5 sqq., and Clem. Rom. xxi., row Kvpioy jpav “Incoty 
Xpiordy, of 7d alua trép ypav €866n, evrpamiper, Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xaNés xai péyas cal odlwv wavras Tous 
év air dciws dvartpepopévous év xabapg Savoia, This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call ‘“ Petrinism,” 
the mingled severity and tenderness of the Christian disciplinarian. 

of @8aprois . . . watpowapaddrov. ‘‘ That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
_ tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
droAAvpeva, Ver. 7, OF pOaprd) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Avrpoy is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. 
xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii 6 we have dvridvrpoyv ; AvtpotaGas 
is used Luke xxiv. 21; Tit. i. 143; Avrpwors, Luke i. 68, ii. 38 5 
Heb. ix. 123; Avrpwrijs, Acts vill. 35 of Moses. The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ ; in Matt. xx. 28 the yvx7 of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq. ; from dvopia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unforiunate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. A 
money ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
true of a spiritual ransom. To take an analogous case, the 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom paid ? 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(weprerotjoaro) ; in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vil. 23; 2 Pet. i, 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is dyopdfev, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

_ St. Luke uses the word dzroAvtpwots Of final deliverance at the 
Last Day, xxi. 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
Avtpwors, has the compound in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. iil. 
24; Eph. i i. 73 Col. i i. 14; in Heb. xi. 35 dwroAvrpwors is equivalent 
to Avrpwors ; so also in ix. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

mwatporapadétov. This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rather at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the ‘“‘ manner of life” of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Profr. x. ; 
Min. Felix, Oct. vi. The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; 3 see Bede, #7, E. ti. 13. 
“Vain ” again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a wapadoots, Matt. xv. 2 sqq., which came from their 
fathers, Gal. i. 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19. GANA til atuan. . . . Xpiorod. “ But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before ripip aipare is not without meaning. “Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. “Apuwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
pwoporKdmos, an Official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem, Alex. Strom. iv. 18. 117. “The 
translators having to express the Hebrew mum, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek papos, and employed it for their 
purpose” (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old 
Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that a, Gopos is used of moral integrity, Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where. “Aozidos, “ spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but not in the LXX. “Ajmwpos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. The physical perfection of the victim 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood ripuov. 

Christ is called dyvés by the Baptist, John i, 29, 36; in 
Apoc. v. 6 and elsewhere the word used is dpviov. The Paschal 
Lamb or Kid is called rpéBarov Té\ewov, Ex. xii. 5; in Isa. liti. 7 we 
read, ws mpéBarov éri opayiy 7Xx9n, Kal as duvos évavriov Tod Keipovros 
ddwvos obrws obx dvoiye. 76 ordua. Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr. Cheyne’s note) The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant is depicted both as an Atoner (ras dpaprias jpiv déper), 
and as a Redeemer (rw podAwet airod pets id@ypev); indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts viii. 32. 

There can be little doubt that Isa. lili. was in the mind of St. 
Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. liu. 3, ov 
pera dpyupiov dutpwhjccoGe, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
liii, in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the “blood of the 
Lamb” does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii.: the difference of the words xpéfarov and dpyds is a 
merely superficial difficulty, and réAcoy is equivalent to dpwpov cai 
domiiov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavrirpés, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
in another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom ; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, “* With two bloods 
wei. the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyvwopévon, The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above ; Acts xv. 18; Rom. xi. 2), but does not exclude it. 

wpd xarapodiis xéa pou. Matt. xiii. 35 (here, perhaps, xécpov 
should be omitted), xxv. 44; ‘the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xiii, 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. It is found also in the Assumps- 
tion of Moses, and is quot therefrom in the Acta Syn. Nie. 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ii. 18, p. —F xal mpocBedoard pe & @eds zpd xa-a- 
Bodijs xéopov, elval pe re Stabjxys abrod pecirny (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua). This pastage of the Assumption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. tii. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xaraBoA7 is used 2 Macc. il. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also - 
Plut. Moraka, s. 956 A, 7d e& dpyis xai dua ri wpéty xaraBoAq toy 
éyO pwrwy. 

gavepwOévros. Cf. John i. 31; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John iii. 5, 8 
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“Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
re was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
Hort). 

éx’ doydtou tév xpéver. In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world’s history ; or “‘at the end of the times” (éoydrov 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase ér’ éoydrov 
tov juepov, Heb. i. 2). 

Sv buas. The purport of this verse is still further to deepen the 
reader’s sense of the need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, and all for you. 

21. rods 80° adrod motos els Gedy. I[corevovras is supported by 
the authority of s C K L P, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer rorovs, the reading of 
A B, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that morev- 
ovras is an obvious correction designed to get rid of the otherwise 
unexampled phrase morots els @edv. IItords in the active sense 
(=believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely. See Dr. Hort’s elaborate 
note. Nevertheless «ls is used after murrevw, and there is no 
obvious reason why mwrrdés in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate ‘who 
through Him do believe in God.” No other meaning will suit the 
context, and els after murrés in its passive meaning (= trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For 8¢ atrod cf. Acts iii. 16, 4 riots 4 St’ adrod (the words of St. 
Peter). Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical Christ, &° dvaordcews éx 
vexpov (ver. 3), by the waOjpara and ddgas (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospel, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or Paul, who 
were dudxovoe (1 Cor. iii. 5). Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles ; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tov éyeipavra . . . Sdfav. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it is also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayévvyors (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (ili. 21). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter’s teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 

God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
ili. 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “ the 
Name which is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9; see Lightfoot’s 
note). Cf. Apoc. i. 17, 18, Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 

dote thy miotw Spay cat édwida elvar eis Gedy. “So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally. Kiihl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
‘so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between microvs eis Meor, 
aioty eis @eov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St. 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 

At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
dytacpos, dvayervav. The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 

22, 28. “‘Hyvixdtes carries us back to vers. 2, 15; traxon to 
vers. 2, 14; the following dvayeyevvypévor to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. Truth 
is explained by the words da Adyou LHvros eos xai pévovros. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. 10-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vii. 17); see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
“Ayvos in classical Greek is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like dytos, dyvds, are connected in etymology) ; it is used 


_ especially of virginity ; but the verb is generally used of ceremonial 


purification. In the New Testament dyvds always has the moral 
sense ; dyvi{ew is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 55 and 
Acts xxi. 24, 26, xxiv. 18, but in Jas. iv. 8, 1 John iti. 3, as 
here, of spiritual cleansing. We may compare the phrase dyafew 
dy dA Oeig, John xvii. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, especi- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word dAadeAdia in secular Greek and in 
4 Macc. xiii. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
by birth; but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 6 pirddeAdos 
otros because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment it is used (Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. 
i. 7) in what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the dvayévyors. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) dyvméxperos (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) éxrevjs, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning “ steady,” 
“ wnintermittent.” The adverb éxrevés occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 311; 
Dr. Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic. 

is fixed to the sense of “seed” (semen not satio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, iii. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke viii. 11, 6 owdpos éoriv 5 Adyos Tov @eod. 

In 814 Adyou Geod Lavros xai pévovros the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Adyov. As Adyov is antithetical to 
o7opas, 80 are {avros Kai pévovros to ob Plapris GAAa aédOdprov ; again 
we have Adyos {Gv in Heb. iv. 12, and éAmis {Goa in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Adyou pévovros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
70 5é pypa Kvpiov péve in the following quotation. This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V. (text), Alford, Kiihl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr. Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with @eod (cf. Dan. vi. 26, airds yép éorw @eds pévov xai Gav «is 
yeveas yevev tws rod alivos). Adyos is identified by St. Peter 
himself with Aja, and this again with the gospel which his readers 
had heard (76 eiayyedrobiv eis tuas: cf. da rav ebayyedwapévwr 
ipas, ver. 12 above), virtually with the za@yjpara. xai dda. 

24. Sidr is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
Old oe i, 16, ii. 6, and here. In iii. 10 ydp is used 
(Hort). 

nwaca odpf. From Isa. xl. 6—8. St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
in omitting ws before yépros, and in substituting airijs for dvOparov 
and Kupiov for rod @eod quay, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (“because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; 
surely the people is grass”) after égéreoey. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

dénpdvOy and éférece are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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_ in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the dvOos ydprov by 


reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points out 
the fine comparison of this ddéa of nature to the “ conversation” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, “ vain” as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. 10, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. If 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on Soxipwoy, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kupiou stands, as already observed, for the rod @eod piv of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that “ Kupéov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 


Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that ina matter of 


such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as dyyeAos, dwvy, xeip, wvedua Kupiov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly possible ir in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kvptos and 6 Kvptos. Even in the Old Testament 6 ‘Kuptos 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxii. 44 ; 
Luke ii. 23 ; Acts il. 25) ; and in the New Testament Kupvos, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke ii. 11; Acts x. 36; 

in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kupi and rp Kvpip are used quite indifferently ; 
xvi. 2 8qq., ¢v Kupiy, this is a common phrase ; 1 Cor. vii. 17-33, 
X. 21,22, xvi. 113; 2 Cor. iii, 16-18; Phil. iii. 20; 2 Thess. 1, 
I, 2,12). We have seen that in St. Peter’s view the Spirit of Christ 
was in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 


_ passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kvupéov 


and Xpurrow. | 

eis Spas. “ Unto you,” i is equivalent to tty, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would give the preposition its sense of motion, “ which 
was preached (reaching even) to you.” The R.V. translates,” ‘And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you” ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle ebayyé\uov 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of “good spell” or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 

ospel. 9 

II. 1. Here begins a new passage of exhortation suggested by 
the word avayeyeyvnpévot. It extends to the end of ver. To. 

dwo0dpevos ody. “ Therefore,” since ye are born again, since ye 
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have become babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness; and -desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Milk causes growth; the 
growth will fit them for their place in the spiritual house, the royal 
priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation.’ “A7oféoGa, is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing -defilements (iii. ‘21, 00 capxos .drofeots pvrov) than in that of 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 
5 sqq.). The sins named are such as are specially destructive of 
diraderpia, Kaxla in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to dpery, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the.word : (1) Evil, misery; trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34> dpxerov TH Hepa 7 Kaxia airps. (2) Vice; the word is com- 
monly so used by the Fathers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (ad Rom. chap. iii.) ; but it is. very doubtful whether 
he is right. (3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, 79 xaxiqa vamafere, where 
Theophylact notes .vymdfe tq xaxig 6 pndéva xaxomowv GAN dowrep 
vymiov axuxos. Cf. Col. iii. 8; Tit. ti 3. Dr. Hort maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles xaxia always bears this sense. In the 
present -passage the A.V. has “malice,” the R.V. “ wickedness.” 
The addition of zacay, “ every kind or form of,” suits “ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate ‘‘ malice,” and the same remark 
applies to civ wdoy xaxig, Eph. iv. 31. In ii. 16 below xaxia 
seems clearly to mean “wickedness.” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxia as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 5:6 droOéyevor wacav purapiay 
Kat weptooeiay Kaxias, the general sense “ wickedness ” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
ii. 1, iii, 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. 7 

Smoxpicers. Sox AC K LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian ; B, the Pcshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have troxpow- 
For the sense see dvuroxpirds above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural may mean &izds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; as dperai in classical Greek means “ virtues” or 
virtuous deeds.” 

xatahadids. “ All backbitings.” The verb xaraAaXcty is used 
by Aristophanes, Ranae, 752, of a slave who “ blabs” his master’s 
secrets ; it is quoted also from the lost T'jpas, Bekker, Anecd. i. 102. 
In later Greek it bears the sense of talking or railing against. The 
adjective’ xardAaAos (Rom. 1. 30) and substantive «araAaAia (2, Cor. 
xii, 0) are found only in the New Testament. 

2. &s dptryévynta Bpépyn. “As newborn babes.” “"Apriyévyyros 
is a late and rare word, replacing veoyvés. This is the only place 
where fpédy is used figuratively, virioe being commonly so used” 
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(Hort). The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
dvayeyevynpevot, recalls Matt. xviii, 3. In St. Peter’s view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This is 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kihl 
insists that dpreyévvyra. must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had been converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginning of the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

émimoOjocate ... suarympiay. Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby” (A.V.). ‘“‘ Long for the spiritual 
milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words els cwrnpiay are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf’s note. Aoytxoy ydda is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean “ milk of the 
word,” on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Adyos of 1. 23 
(just as in ddoAov he recalls the déAov of the preceding verse), and 
that Adyos in the New Testament always means “word.” Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word ” as 
meaning “the milk which is the word ” (“ /ac uerdi est periphrasis 
uerbi tpsius,” Bengel) ; others, “the milk which is contained in the 
word,” that is to say, specially Christ (so Kiihl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that Aoytxés in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; see Bonitz, Jdex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii. 1 (the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase Aoyixdv ydAa, and that his Aoy:x7 Aarpeia corre- 
sponds to St. Peter’s rvevparixas Ovotas ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Adyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greek ; and that Aoyixds, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to Aoyds, “ belonging to the 
human reason.” Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. “AdoAos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly “veracious,” as in Aesch. 
Ag. 95; xpiparos adyvod paraxais é8dXo101 mapryyopias, but “ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all 8dAos, cf. ii. 22. 
TdAa is probably a reminiscence of Isa. lv. 1; if so, there is an 
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additional reason for taking Aoyi«éy as above. Yn any case the 
word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dvayeyervnpévor and 
Bpépyn. The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter’s eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb. v. 12, vi 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and is contrasted with “the solid meat” of. 
the perfect, who have a formed character (8:4 riv ety), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. 9 (1. 443), €repos variwv kai érepos 
tedelwy xapds ory: 6 (i. 440), ev Tavry TH xdpa Kal yévos ori cot rd 
airopabés, 76 abrodisaxtoy, 76 vaTias Kat yadaxrwdous Tpopis dperoxoyv): 
but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, ii. 
16. 39, ob OérXes HO, ds Ta wasdia, droyadaxricOAvas Kal drrecOar 
tpopys otepewrépas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction 
between the Bios rpaxrixds and Oewpyrixds, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a via media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between ydAa and Bpapa (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2), but regards the 
‘babes in Christ ” as ob rvevparixol, adpxwot, or oapxixot, Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with “the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is “the babe ” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 
8. ei éyedcac0e Gre xpynoris 6 Kiptos. “If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good.” “Milk” suggests a quotation from Ps. xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yecaobe nai iSere Gre xpnordos 6 Kuptos. The words xai 
idere are omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
“that the Lord is gracious,” but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. “In the Psalm 6 Kvpuos stands for Jehovah, 
as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
with Kvpsos on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kvpuos in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort). But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
Te on a subject of such consequence. 

4. wpds dv mpocepyspevor, “Coming unto whom.” The phrase’i 18 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
- wpowéA\Gare mrpos airov kai duricOyre. Indeed the whole Psalm was 
present to St. Peters mind throughout the Epistle; cf. ver. ro, 
poByOyre Tov Kupiov_ mwdavres ob dyvoe airov, with i. 15-17; ver. 5, 
éx mragvav Tov TapouKtav pov éppvcaré pe, with i. 173 vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, ili. 10-12 ; 3 in ver. 2 3 we have the word AuTpacerat, 
and Ver. 20, moat ai Gripes tov dixaiwy, Kal ék macav avrov 
pvcercs abrous 6 Ki'ptos, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another ; but it may, as Kiihl thinks, denote the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones 
“coming” is not very natural, and it is therefore all the more 
‘probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “coming up” (dvaBaive) to be built into the tower 
(Sim. ix. 3. 4). | 

AiBov Lavra. “A living stone.” Cf. éAwida Lécay, i. 3; Adyos Car, 
i. 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone”: 
that “lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the dywov of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6 sqq. The 
word Ai@os, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation between 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 


5. xal adrol . . . aveuparixds. “ Be ye also as living stones built 


up a Spiritual house.” 

It ‘seems best to take oixodopetoe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i, 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it as indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life ; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. ii. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19. 
The word olkos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
olxodomeioGe and the following tepdrevaa, TTvevparixds, “ spiritual.” 
immaterial,” or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
mvevparixds (de mundi opificio 22, i. 15). In_ his psychology 
wvedpa, the breath of life, which makes tbe animal soul “Uve” 
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(Gen. ii. 7), is synonymous with the Greek vots (quod detur potiori 


insid, 22, i. 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, Zssays in 


Biblical Greek, p. 126). 

eis tepdreupa dywov. “To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V. 
follows K LP, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting els. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex. xix. 6, dytov is the epithet 
of é6vos not of iepdrevpa. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must be holy. The word dytos is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 

dvevéyxat . . . Xptorod. “To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.” ’Avagépew is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St. Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (4g. Gen. 
xxii. 2, 13, of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (ii. 21), and in Heb. 
(vii. 28, xiii. 15). St. Peter does not define the sacrifices further 


than by saying that they are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house © 


and the holy priesthood. The epithet wvevparixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood to a holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to regard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a @vaia (Phil. iv. 8; cf Acts x. 4; 
Heb. xiii. 16). Purely spiritual acts of self-dedication, praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. ii, 17; Eph. v. 
1, 2); and no doubt no sacrifice is rvevyartxy without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for ¢iAadeA dia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

edxpooddxtous eG 81a “Incod Xpiorod. “ Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” ‘“‘ Eimpdodexros is not used in the LXX. or 
Apocrypha (the simple dSexrés being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Fax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Praec. Ger. Reitp. 
801 C)” (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on the question whether dé is to be taken with dyevéyxac or with 
ebrpoodéexrovs. Heb. xiii. 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Him, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 
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6. Sidr. mepiéxer év ypadfj. “ Because it contains in Scripture.’ 
Tpagy drops the article here just as “Scripture” does in English. 
Teptéxeuv is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Ans. xi. 4. 7; 
Bovropat yiverOat rdvra xabas év airy meptéxet. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find émurroAai TEPLEXOUTL 
Tov TpoTov Tovroy, Josephus, Anzé. Xi. 4. 11 5 émuoroAas WEPLEXOVTAS 
ovrws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi. 22. Tepioyy is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Pertocka), or for a 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad Aft. xili. 25. 3; Acts viii. 32. 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. "ISov rine. . . karaioxwv6j is from Isa. 
Xxvili. 163; AlGos . . . yowlas from Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22; AiOos... 
oxavSddov from Isa. vill. 14; yévos éxXexrév from Isa. xlili, 203 
Bacideoy tepdrevpa, <Ovos dyov from Ex. xix. 6 ; Aads els meprroinoey 
gine | kayyeidyre from Isa. xliii. 20 (Aacv prov ty mepteromnodpny Tas 
dperds pov SuyyeioGar). Ol wor’ ob dads . . . Cheydévres is a clause 
made up of phrases taken from Hos. 1 i. il. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p. 18 sqq. St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
justifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 
before, in vers. 4 and 5; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus exXexrds, i, 13 Tey, Tipsos, 1. 7, 
19; dytos, L 15 5 Adyos, i. 23, ii. 2; and we may add ob Aads com- 
pared with dvayeyeypévor, 1. 23. "The passage which occurred to 
him first was Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22, from which comes the 
drodeSoxipacpevov Of ver. 4; this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 11, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter’s originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. 

iSov, TiOnme . 2. KaratoxurO{. ‘¢ Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
iSov éyw eupddro els ra OepedAra udv AiBor wohureAi} éxhexrov 
dxpoywviatoy evripov, els ta Oeuédta airis Kai 6 sur retwy ov 7 
xataoxuvO7 St. Peter omits woAvreAy, “precious”; e&vripov might 
bear the same meaning, but he clearly takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the werd. 

en’ atré after ruorevwv is found in most MSS, of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion for 
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a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
‘< Shall not make haste,” shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by od py xarawryuv6y: but these words are here 
understood, ‘‘ shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour.” 
*Axpoywviaioy makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “ head 
of the corner”; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of riOnue év for éuBadrdAw els ra Oepédca. In Rom. ix. 
33, (ov, riOnpe év Sewv AMGov wpooKkopparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite »ossible that they found it already made in some common 
source, 

Mucredacy here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. spiv odv 4 tuph tots moredouow. ‘For you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” The words are an explanation of 6 sxwrevwv 
éx airg ob pi xaratoxuvOG and of the preceding &ripov. Cf. i. 7, 
els drasvov xai Sdfav xai ryuryv. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by rpooxézrover, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. The translation of the A.V. “unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable pammancall, for 7 Ti is subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, “For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.” “Tt is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone is before God of great price; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrue to you” (Hort). But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted roAvreA7, assigns no meaning 
to 6 muorrevwy ér aire od py KaraoyxuvO7, and gives to ryu7 a sense 
which it cannot bear. Tt? means “a price” (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call ‘“ preciousness.” 

dmotoico: 84. “ But to such as disbelieve,” “to anybody who 
. disbelieves.” The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Aep. x. 595 C, wodAd ror dfvrepov Brerdvrwy du BdvTEpov 
épavres apdrepoy eldov, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision.” 

hibos . . . ywvias. From Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22 quite literally 
except that the LXX. has Aifoy (attracted to the case of dv), The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. tr), but not elsewhere. 

AiBog apooxdspparos Kat mérpa oxavdSddou is from Isa. vili. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” ‘The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah’s drift, cai ody ws 
AiGov mpookdppart cuwvavrncerGe (aire) ovdé ws werpas mropare” 
(Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have els AlGov POT KL patos 
cat els wérpay mraparos. Aquila, els ALOov xpooKxdpparos Kai eis 
orepedy oxavodAov (Field’s Hexap/a). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), Ad@ov 
apooKdpperos Kal mérpay oxavddAov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact shape was 
in use. AtOos rpooxépparos is given by Aquila, and zérpa oxavddAov 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), 6 dé 
orpadeis elre 7G Hérpw: “Yraye drriow pov, Sarava: oxdvdadov el éuor. 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In tle 
Gospels, Ps. cxvii. (cxviili.) 22 is followed by words (ras 6 mweowv éx’ 
éxetvov tov AMGov avvOAacOyoerat, Luke xx. 18) which appear to be 
suggested by Isa. vill. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas vi., érei ws Atos ioyupis érély 
els cuvrptByv *IS0v éuBadrG els 7a OenéAca Zudy, a quotation of Isa. 
-XXxvill. 16 is preceded by words (éré6y eis cuvrptByv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of riOnpu év Sewv and of AMos zpooKdpparos. It 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter’s version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St. Paul. 

8. of mpooxdmrouct TH Adyw dteBodvres. ‘Who stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” The proper meaning of dre@ety is 
disobey,” and of dze:6ys “disobedient.” ‘ Disobey” is not the 
same thing as “disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. Tq Adyw is better taken both with zpooxdz- 
rover and with dwe:fotvres, but the German commentators generally 
incline to take it with dzeotvres alone: “who stumble through 
disobeying the word.” The chief reason given by Kiihl for this 
construction is that r@ Adyw could not without some explanation 
be put for r@ Af4, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Vohannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief cornerstone. The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble “ because they disobey,” so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We cannot take dzeotvres as 
co-ordinate with xpooxdzrovor, “they stumble and disobey,” because 
of the parallelism with dmuroto: éyeviOn AiGos rpooKkdpparos. 

eis 6 xal éréQncav. ‘‘ Whereunto also they were also appointed” 
by the ordinance of God; cf. «es & éréOnv eyo xijpvé, 1 Tim. ii. 7; 
2 Tim. i. 11; John xv. 16; Acts xiii. 47. The antecedent to els 3 
is the main verb wpooxézrover: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make the relative refer to dwreGotvres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both zpooxémrrovo: and dreotwres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is “they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble” ; “ because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble.” Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. ‘An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): “And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” Therefore “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (vii. 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add ‘the further question, Whence comes disbelief? Does 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? *This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is’ irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness ; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly 
rebellious. The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despises, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. This is the law which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral ; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. , 
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. dpeis 8é . . . wepumoinow. “But ye are an elect race, a Toyal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar possession.” In 
these words is explained the reuy of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tévos éxAexroy is from 
Isa. xliil. 20; the word yévos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth 5 ; 
cf. i. 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression tpiroy 
yévos, applied to Christians (see Aristides, AZo/. ii., tpia, yon, cioiy 
avOpdtwv: Xv., of Xpirtiavoi yeveodoyotvrat dro tod Kupiov ‘Incod 
Xptorov). The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this “third race” was not wanted and ought - not to exist, ‘Tert. 
ad Nat. i. 8. 20. Bacideov icpdrevpa, éOvos dyov are from Ex 
xix. 6. The same | passage Is referred to in Apoc. i. 6, éxoingey 
7pas Bacrheiay, i lepeis TO eg Kai marpt avrod: Vv. 10, troiqcas avrous 
TO @ep judy Bacrrciay kai iepeis, eal Baciredoovow emt rijs yns: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has “a kingdom 
of priests,” or possibly “a kingdom, priests” (see Dr. Hort’s note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BactAaov is a substantive 
(= kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. ‘lepdrevpa. i is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of iepeis, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the lepdrevpa is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
iepets are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.). The title is applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
In a sense, were all iepeis, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of icpeis. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official 1 is rpeoBurepos, not i lepeds. 
"E@vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God’s “nation” 
(1 Esdr. i. 4s Geparevere 76 Evos airod "IapayA: Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is dycov because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find in i. 15. 
The following title is taken from Isa. xliii. 21, Aadv pov, Sv mepreroury 
cdpyny tas dperds pov Supycicfat, but the phrase els wepuroinow is 
suggested by Mal. iii, 17. In Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi, 18, we find Aads zepiovctos. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

Saws tas dpetds ... pas. ‘That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” "“Apery in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv. 8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. i. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminen/ 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras dperds 
means “my praise.” Here the sense is very nearly that of peyadeia 
Tov @eov (Acts il. 11, the Vulgate has magnalia Dei). The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St Peter’s time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperai: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10. of wore od dads... édenOévres. Hos. ii. 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, xat éAejow rv obk HAEnpEvyy Kal 
ép@ T@ ov Aag@ pov Aads pov el ov. St. Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii. 2 23 with the second half of 1 1. 10 and follows the text of B, 
xadéow Tov Ov Andy pov Aadv pov Kal THY OvK tramnpevqy Tyyawnpevyy. 
Kal coras € év TO Tomy Ov eppyOy abrots* Od Aads prov tpeis, exel KANOHCOV- 
ras viol @cod {Gvros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that . 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here’ 
following a lead given by Romans. 

11, dyarnrot . . . uxijs. Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22. But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
Bat the. and vocations, we may make the next break after ili. 7; 

t the same subject recurs iv. 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
is treated later on, v. 1 sqq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

“Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul.” SBK and the 
Vulgate read bardxeo Gat: ACLP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
dxéxerGe. The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of tpas and by the following éyovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back toi. 1-17 ; 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian is an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he, 

alrwes = guifpe guae, introduces a reason, “ en for they. 
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war.” ‘AzéxeoOas érOudv is a classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82 C, of dpOas dirocodotvres aréxovrat TOV Kata TO 
capa ériGupov dragav. The ethical use of odpé in the Epistles 
may have come from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. 424) and 
the Stoics—Epictetus, ii. 23. 20, rapeAfotca jyiv Aeyérw, xpdrirroy 
elyvat t&év Gyvtwv THyv odpxa: Marcus Anton. ii. 2, tov py capKiwy 
xatappévygov: Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apoll. 13 (Moralia, 107 F), 
7o yap ddovAwrov ri capxi kai rots radrys waeor dudyew, tp Gy xara- 
orapevos & vous tTHS Ovyras dvaripurAarae dAvapias, evoarpdv Tt Kal 
paxaptoy, But the question is complex. A large number of New 
Testament words are found in Epictetus, déypo, xavav, odleorbas, 
dréAAvobat, dpapravey, knpvocey (=to preach, iv. 6. 23), Tas évroAag 
Tov @eov (iv. 7. 17), xarev (of God, ii. 1. 39), amorria (ii. 14. 8), 
pdprus (ii. 24. 113), dyyedos (iii. 22. 23), xupre 6 Beds (il. 16. 13), 
Kupte éXéyaov (ii. 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East; one of their strongholds was Tarsus, and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Christian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such as mpoxowy, Phil. i. 25; Kxarop@wua, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv. 2; és, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from é:d9ecrs) ; dudvora, 1 Pet. 1. 13; Pvors 
Geta, 2 Pet. i. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the odpé, which 
St. Paul opposes to vods (Rom. vil. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in wvetyo. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odpé with yvy7, the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, yuxdpuov ef Baotuov vexpov. ‘*Wvyy here, in opposition 
to odpé, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverance 
belongs (i. 9),” Kiihl. In iii, 18, St. Peter contrasts odpg with 
avedua as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12. thy dvaotpopiy buav év tots eOveow exovtes xadhy. “* Hav- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles.” A.V. xaAyp 
(which is marked as predicate by the position of the article) 
is the Latin Aonestus, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration. 
Unfortunately the English Zonest has almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

tva év @ Katahadodow updy ds Kaxomodv. “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as evil- 
doers.” ‘Ev », which must be taken with both xaraXadotow 
and 8ofdocwo., cannot here be temporal, because dofdowor is 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent 
to dy rp dvaorpéperGa, Now they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it). Kaxozows just below, ii. 14, and again in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable to punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John xviii. 30, ef 7 fv otros Kaxomotds, 
otk dy got mwapeddxapey aitov. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tiibingen critics of Suetonius, Vero, 16, “afflicti sup- 
pliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae ” ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat”; Pliny, £9. x. 96, “flagitia cohaerentia nomini.” We must 
observe, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Christians in the second century, Eus. Z. £. v. 1. 14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours does not appear to have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xaradadotcw). The state of things is that described in 
Acts, and all that is said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion. 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of “‘ boycotting ” or interference with trade (Acts 
xvi. 16, xix. 23), of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrue Word). Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys (## Vaz. vi., “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas”), and Horace (Zodes, 
v.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions 
in Greece and Rome were forms of devil-worship, intimately blended 
with magic in all its grades. Hence it is evident what the baser 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions, they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will cry out, and there will be a Nero. 

dx tv kaddy épywv .. . émoxomyps. From your honest actions, 
as they behold them, they may glorify God in the day of visitation ” : 
éx trav xadov epywy érorrevovres (atta), The grammar is slightly 
embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which requires a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. i. 8, els 
dv dpe py Gpavres (abrov) wurrevovres 5é, and in the classics, Hom. 
Il, vii. 303, Saxe Eihos dpyupdéynr0ov Ftv coded re Pépwv: Soph. O. C., 
olds vewpous veoroxp parrd@ AaBdv: El. 47, dyyAdrAe F pee 
mpooriBeis: Arist. Aues. 56, AOw «doy AaBwv: Thuc. vi. 34, ef re 
TaxuvavTourrt Kovpicarvres mpooBarorey : lil. 59, petoarbae . . . otxTw 
cwppove AaBdvras: in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. ‘Ezomrrevovres (cf. iii. 2) 
merely means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps, ix. 35 (x. 14), xxxii. (xxxiii.) 13, but does not occur 
in the LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mysteries the Epopt 
was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to gaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who is fond of mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase éromrev- 
ew Tov @edv (Strom. iv. 23. 1§2); but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Usteni, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there is an 
unmistakable echo of Matt. v. 16, dws Bwow dpayv ra xara épya, cai 
dogdcwor tov watépa. tpiov tov éy Trois otpavois. ‘Ev jyepg exrxoras, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 33, dispenses with the articles. 
God “visits” sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. ili. 16 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 21; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxxii. 34; Ps. 
lviii. (lix.) 6; Job xxix. 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investigation (Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 3). In Luke xix. 44, ov« dyes rév 
Katpov THS éxvoxomHs oov, the sense appears to be this last ; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation,” of 
her judge. Indeed, this is the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God “ visits” as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
express it in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kihl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and Schott the former, thus making jjépa érurxomys refer to that 
dzroxdAvjis which occupies so large a place in St. Peter's thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case ; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 

18. With the following sections compare Rom. xiii. 1-6; Eph. 
v. 21-vi. 9; Tit. ii.; Col. iii, 18-iv. 1. We need not suppose 
that there was any direct borrowing on either side; a few expres- 
sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. 
The topic is a missionary’s commonplace, as we see from its repeti- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and obvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

18. doy dvOpwnivy xrive. “To every human institution.” 
Kriots in Rom. i. 20 means “ the act of creation” ; 6fd. viii. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, “creation” in the concrete 
sense ; :did. vill. 39, “Sa creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies “the foundation of a city,” but «ri{ew is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (€opryv or B&pov in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (xaAwédv, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St. Peter’s phrase ; zaca dv@pwrivy xriois 
is “ every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give xriows the sense of “divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, dvOpwaivy, which can only 
mean “human.” The idea involved is that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God’s 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xiii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 
liii. 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

Sid rdv Kdptov. “For the Lord’s sake.” Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord’s life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt. xxii. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, von Soden) understand the 
words to mean “so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ ” by unruly behaviour. 

14. etre Baordet ds Swepéxovn. ‘ Whether to the King as above 
all.” BaovAev’s was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire (cf. Apoc. xvii. 10-12), though the Romans 
always refused to call him rex. 

etre hyepdow ds 8: adrod wepwopdévors. “Or to governours as 
sent by him.” ““Hyexwy was specially applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether 4gati Augusti, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). TTepmwropévors is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. rpocepxdpevo, ii. 4). They 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Acé (generally, not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel 
through which divine authority is conveyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an dv6pwrivy xriois, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul. Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor’s authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate Sidxovos @cov: St. Peter does not go so far as this. 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God’s will. The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St. Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that véuos rdévrwv Baoweis: God is King, but 
rules through Law. His frame of mind is constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

als éxBlxnow Kxaxorody erawoy 8¢ dyaborndy. “For punish- 
‘ment of evil-doers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St. 
Peter comes very close to St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, O&Aas 52 pa 
poBeioba rHv éLovoiay ; rd dyaboy wole, xai tes erawvoy e€ airiis: 4, 
Ocod yap Sidxovds éorw, Edtixos cis dpynv TP 7d xaxdv wpdooorte), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary. ‘“Exétxeiv, éxdixyots are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt. v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him ; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State cannot exist. Kaxorotév. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
‘immoral ” and “ criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was contra 
bonos mores. Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. Digest 
i. 16. 9, “ De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec : ut obse- 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat ; 
comminari etiam et terrere filium a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.” 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought non uf 
oportet conuersari, his dvaotpody would be far from xaAyW in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron’s family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction érawos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as “ the fountain of 
honour,” and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. 

15. St. odtws . . . dyvwolav. For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Pinoty (N reads Pysotv, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form; Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (xaraAadvtow), which can 
be muzzled. The general sense of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard dre ovrws as referring 
‘back to tzordyyre— Be subject, for this is the will of God,”—in 
this case the following words, dyaforootvras . . . dyvwotay, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words éracror 
dyafaromv. If we adopt this view ovrws anticipates the infinitive 
—For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
"Ayvuciay : “ tgnorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant miserationem ethnicis,” 
Ber gel. 

16. kai ph ds éemxdduppa exovreg tis Kaxias Thy éNeubepiar. 
“And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice.” . The nega- 
tive 7 and the nominative éyovres are both determined by the 
imperative trorayyre. Here again in the position of os we have 
the same refinement as in i. 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAevOepia. might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary ; 
cf. Gal. v. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 19. It is just possible that émrcdAvppa ris 
kaxias is a reminiscence of Menander, Boeotia, wAodros 8& woAdAGv 
érixdAvpp éoriv xaxav (Stobaeus, Zor. xci. 19; Meineke, iv. p. 94; 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. go). Greek poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12: and Apoc. v. 8, diadas 
\puras yenovoas Ouusaydrwy, reminds us of Soph. O. Z. 4, rods & 
épov pev Gvusapdrwv yéuet 

Bodo: Geos. Cf. Matt. vi. 24; 1 Thess. i.g; Tit. i. 1. But St. 
Paul prefers the phrase dotAos Xpurrod, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. mdvras tuysyjoare. All men are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. ‘“Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter,” Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, ora 
wife. We might have expected tzare, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, 1. 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
criminate the tenses. See note on i. 15. Tov @edv dofeiobe. 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf. i. 17, v. 6. Kihl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (die Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, po8ov rov @edv, 
vié, kat Bacrdéa. 

18. of oixérat Sworaccdpevor. “Ye domestics being subject.” 
This and the three following paragraphs (iii. 1, 7, 8) begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi 5-7; Col. iii. 22-25; 1 Tim. vi 1, 2; 
Tit. li. 9, 10. St. Peter’s treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérys means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
familia or otxos, like the Latin famuli, or our domestic. Some of 
their masters would be good and émetxets, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word is defined by Aristotle, Z¢hica Nic. v. 14, nat éory 
atrn 7 plots Tov émexots, éravépOwpa vopov Wy édAcira Sa 7d 
xa@cAov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the “reasonable- 
ness of Christ,” 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be érec«yjs, 1 Tim. 
ili, 3 and in Jas. lil. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above i is 
mpistov pev dyvi, rata elpqvixy, erveixys, ebredys, perry éAdous Kat 
kapriv dyabav, d8idxperos, dvuroxpiros: this is a string of golden 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (cxoArof). All 
alike are to be obeyed év wavri ¢oBy. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God; this is evident from the follow- 
ing 5a cvveldnow Beco. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St. Paul (1 Tim. vi 2). Or he 
might rebel against the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart on emancipation (1 Cor. vii. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that 
innocent suffering is the lot of all Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from  casuistry. 
Neither makes any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At every turn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. 

19. roito yap xdpis ef 81d cuveldnow Geod dwodéper tig AUwag wee pw 
dSixws. ‘For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” ‘ Acceptable” is eirpdaSexrov, and if 
we render xdpts by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word. In 
TovTo xdpts, wotov KNéos; TovTO xdpts it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32-34, 
where the repeated rota tyiv xdpis éori; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers “what thank have ye?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
riva piuoBov éxere. Matthew and Mark do not use the word xdpis at 
all. Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvii. 9, 42) xdpw exe rq 
SovAy, in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i. 30, ii. 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” “ goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sense 
is familiar in Greek also; the “ goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, Ajax, 522, xdpis xdpw ydp éorw 4 rixrovo’ del, 
‘“Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” 
which would again be a Greek sense, or “words inspired by the 
divine favour.” In John i 14, 17, xdpis is apparently defined by 
dA7Oea: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, xdpes dyti ydperos 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
‘‘God’s goodwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” Inthe Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, xxii. 21. 
In Acts xdpis becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 9; (2) of favour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, if. 47, vii. 46; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the protection, of God, xiv. 26, 
xv. 40; (4) of special divine gifts, xapis xai codia, vii. 10; Xc.pes 
wai Sivas, vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, #¢. the gospel, xiv. 3, 
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XX. 24, 32; Cf. xiii. 43, mpoopévery a) xépirt Tov Beod, to stand fast 
by the gospel ; xv. Ir, da THs xdperos ‘Tyood Xpticrod morrevopnev 
owOnvat: Xvill. 27, of remeorevxdres 5:4 THs xdptros: (6) of a large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, iv. 33 ; at 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xdpes is hardly an evangelical 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviour’s 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense. Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God’s gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. To some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 
man may be found in those passages where “the grace” means the 
gospel, but it is as yet latent. This applies also to the use of xdpis 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter speaks 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as thank- 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer ere do what God desires and “ find favour.” 
Ara. cwveldnow @eov, “For consciousness of God”; “ propter Det 
conscientiam,” Vulg. C reads here da owvelSnow dyabity : A has 
a conflate text, da ovveidnow @cod dyahyv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendorf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring | the passage into harmony with others 
where “a good conscience” is spoken of (Acts xxii. 1; 1 Tim. 
i. 5, 9, 1 Pet. iii 16), and to get rid of a difficult expression. 
| Zuveldnors @eod is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there is a variant 
Th cwedjoe rod elSdéAov, but the best MSS. have tT) owvnbeig. 
Suveidyors 1 is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning “con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, “conscience.” Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of ovvoida in such phrases as ovvoida énaurg 
dyvoay. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin conscientia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and “conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro Milone, 23 
“magna uis est conscientiae in utram partem.” In the New 
Testament cuveidyors occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
x. 2, means “conscience,” moral and self-judging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render “for conscience towards God,” keeping 
the general sense of ovveidyors, but giving the genitive rod @cod a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate “for consciousness 
of God.” Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the realisa- 
tion in a man’s inner being of God’s presence and relation to 
himself. ‘Conscientia Dei, dum quis non hominum sed Dei 
respectu officio suo fungitur” (Calvin). ‘The consciousness that 
a God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
en 
| ee The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave. Aristotle teaches that 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, Zth. Nic. v. 10. 8, od 
ydp éorw doduxia mpds Ta abrov drdas, 7d St KrHa Kai Td Téxvoy, Ews 
av 7) wyAixov Kat pH xwpicby, dowep pépos airod, atrov 8 odfels 
arpoatpetrar BAdzrrey’ dtd ove Err ddeuxia mpds abrov. 

20. motov yap xdéos, ef duaptrdvovres kal cohagiLduevor dropevetre.; 
‘** For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently?” KaAéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxviii. 22, xxx. 8. There may bea 
question whether dyaprdvovres should be translated “when ye do 
wrong,” “for your faults,” as by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as b 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty :owards himself. On the other hand, the «Aéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
duapravovres is balanced against dyaforowtvres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

GAN’ et dyaboroodvtes Kal wdoxovres. “ But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat wdoxwy ddixws, and are anti- 
thetical to dpaprdvorvres xai xodadifdpevo, — 

21. eis roUto ydp éxAfOnre. “ For unto this were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for you.” Eis rovro = els 16 d-yafo- 
rolouvras kat macyxovras trowevey, For trép A has rép. ‘Yrép is 
constantly thus used of Christ’s death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. Iepé is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
1. 13, eoravpwOy mepi tpov: cf. Matt. xxvi. 28. The difference 
appears to be that while trép means “on behalf of,” wepé conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the wept duaprias, and thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
1 Cor. i. 13; Gal. i. 4; Heb. v. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18. When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple’s 
cross “draws” as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its degree, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
ani in the following verses Christ is set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

Smokiprdvw is a late form for trodcirw, “AmroAwurdvw, Kato 
Aywrdvw are also found in secular authors. ‘Yzroypapypds is used, 
2 Macc. it. 28, of the “ outlines” of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8. 49 the word means 

10 
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“a copyhead” in a child’s exercise book, a perfect piece of writ- 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is a facsimile of the 
Master’s. 

22, 85 dpapriav odk ewolncev, o882 eipébn Boos ev TH oTépaTe abrod. 
From Isa, liii. 9, dre dvoplay obx éroincev, ode SdX0v ev 7h ordpate 
avrov, St. Peter has duapriav for dvopiay, but his otde Soros etpéOy 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the ovd2 ddAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, “ Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
“although he had done no injustice.” The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter’s method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the dpvod dydyov «at dovidov of i. 19. 
Aoddos, doXos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in iii. ro. | 

23. & AoSopodpevog odx dvrehoSdper. *AvriAodSopely is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
‘but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers. The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. lili. 7, ds duvds évayriov tod Keipovros 
dpuwvos, ovrws ovx dvolye 7rd ordua. This verse has already been 
alluded to in the dyyds of i. 19. From Acts viii. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of donor}. 

awdoxwv odx fwefte. may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. T. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p. 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court “ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
finger at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee.” 
| mapedidov. “Committed Himself.” The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty. Generally speaking, rapadidévat ra 7G Sixaornpiw 
means “to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter’s 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
mapadiddvat itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render “committed Himself.” A.V., R.V. 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial pbrases 
the object of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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_ 79 xplvoyvrs Sixalws. Compare tov dmporwrodyrrws xplyorta, 
i. 17. 
24, & Tas dpapriag .. . émi 1d EUXov. “Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body on to the tree.” From Isa. liii. 
12, kal aris duaprias woAXGv avyqveyxe, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, Ort Kexatnpapevos td Weod was Kpeuduevos exit EiAov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiii. 29) speaks of the Cross as 16 gvAov. "Avadépev 
is commonly used in the LXX. of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvadépew émi 1rd {vAov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dvadépev ért 7rd Ovarac- 
Typiov, Jas. ii. 21; Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 16; Bar. i. 10; 
1 Macc. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of ért ro {iAov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use Of dvjveyxe in Isa. lili. 12. But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears to be due to the LXX. translators ; in ver. 4 we have 
Tas dpaprias yuav pépe, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne notes on ver. 4, “‘ The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that “ this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant.” But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (jveyxey éwi r@ Aw), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (7 duapria = 7a wepi THs duaprias, Lev. 
vi. 26), and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (djveyxev 
éxi.rd €’Aov). Thus Alford appears to be right in giving dvadépew 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “ bear ” and “carry” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah’s airéds into the 
highly emphatic airés év 76 owpare airod, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following pwAwm, clearly mean ‘“‘ He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

Kiihl will not allow the analogy between dvagépeww ért 75 &WAov 
and dvadépew éxi 15 Ovoracryptov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (1) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xiii. 10) ; (2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never burnt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point ; the sin-offering is 
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certainly said dvafépeoGas, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar érdvw trav ~vAwy, Gen. xxii. 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries). To 
€vXov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven iibliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time rd §vAoyv is not “a gibbet” but 
‘the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, “ He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, ‘‘ becayse He bore our sins, in their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kiihl’s explanation 
leaves it untouched. 

tva tais dpaprias dwoyevépevot tA Sixatootvy Efowper. “That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ness.” *AroytyverOa: occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where drofavety might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, a@ Graecos, Vi., oby as of Srwcot SoypariLovor xara 
Twas KixAwv wepodovs, ywopevwy det xal dwoywopevov: Galen, /ésé. 
Phil, xxii. p. 612, 15, ryv 8% POopay drav é& dvrewy wpos Td py .clvas 
xafiorytat Kabdrep eri rev aroytyvonévev (awv: Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll, xv. (Moralia, p. 109 F), GAN ofe od Stadopay elvar py 
yeverOar, } yevopevoy aroyevécOar; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance yiyveoOar against dzoyiyver$a, “coming to 
be” against “ceasing to be.” It seems highly doubtful whether 
droyiyvec$at could ever have been used as a direct antithesis to 
Gv, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter’s time. Hence 
It is better to translate not “having died unto sins,” but “ having 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotius renders 
longefacti a peccatis ; von Soden, los von den Siinden. Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. There remains the difficulty of the dative; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, €AevOepor Fre +7 Stxavoovvp. Here, 
as there, the case is determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord’s death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. i. 18 above. 

of TH poddom iddyre. - From Isa, lili, 5, r§ poddwmee airod iets 
LaGnyev. Here * LP and many cursives ohare of TO porwr 
airov, the airov of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe. Modwyp (“sibex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. 1; Matt. xxvil. 26; Mark xv. 15. ‘Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in ii. 18, 

25. ite yap ds wpéBata wiavdpevor. “ For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” CK LP have zAavdpeva, “as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar, The words are taken 
from Isa. lill. 6, wavres os mpoBata érAavnOnpe. 

GAN’ éreotpdpnre viv dwt dv mowréva cal enioxomoy toy Wuydy 
Spay. “But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls.” ‘The aorist éreorpdpyre is here clearly equivalent to . 
the perfect. Cf. i. 12. ‘“Exworpépew means properly only “to turn 
towards,” but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of “turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “conversion.” When a man forgets God he “turns away”; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back” (érurrpégerat). 
See Znn. v. 1.1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it “‘ returns,” not simply “ turns.” 

Touuyv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for yuyxGv cf. i. 9 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd. In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps. xxiii. ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Isa. 
xl. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ is 
7 Shepherd, Matt. ix. 36; Mark vi. 34; John x.; Heb. xiii. 20. 
Tloipaivew is used of Christ, Matt. i ii 6; Apoc. ii 27, vil. 17, xii 
5, XIX. 15 in the sense of “‘ govern ” ; and of Christian ministers, 
John xxi. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2. Toiuvy is used of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. aI; 3 John x. 16; wotynoy, Luke xii. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. It is curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11). On the other hand, woruv is never 
used of the Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it is an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included; and St. Peter’s phrase, Shepherd of souls (« souls ” 
including in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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oe Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions 
or 

"Eicxoros is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva. 
lent to woupjv: cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, dod éyw ex{yrjyow Ta mpdBara 
pov, Kat émoxéyouat atrdé: though it is more general. Philo, de 
Som. 1. 15 (1. 634), calls God 6 raév dAwy éricxoros. The ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the word comes from Ps. cviii. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts 1. 
20 ; in part also from Isa. lx. 17, xaraorjow Tous émurxdrous abrav éy 
Sixatoovvy, Kat rovs Staxdvous aitav év riore, quoted by Clement of 
Rome, xlii. 5. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) éricxoros is used. by St. Paul very much as 
St. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as vouuwyv. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled ‘Exicxoros, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical éxioxoros was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with it its Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sqq.); but the ecclesiasti- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words of 

‘Isaiah, in which the mention of dixasoovvn and iors as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. 

"Exioxoros contains an idea of eminence and authority which 
apex Buvrepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
also to be distinguished as "Exioxomos, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
lili, 18; Tit. it. 4. 

époiws may be taken closely with troracoduevae: slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to 11. 
27. Slaves are toshow honourt . masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of izoracadpevat, see note on ii 18. Thesame 
phrase, troracadpevas tots idiows dvopacww, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, and with the omission of ious in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. “I&éous strengthens the article rots, which by itself is 

ossessive and means “ your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, “ your own husbands”; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

iva... xeponOijcovraz, “That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives.” ° 
The use of the future indicative after the final wa belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 508; Blass, p. 208), 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx 10; 1 Cor. xiii. 3; Gal. 
il. 4; Apoc. iil. 9, and elsewhere. 

2. éxonredcavtes. See note on ii. 12 above. In dvev Adyov the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
“ without the word,” without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning will be “ without a word ”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of xepdaive, cf. Matt. xvii. 15; 1 Cor. ix. 19-21. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the “ gaining” of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine’s Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, “ preach ” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others ; cf. il. r2 above. St. Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done.’ He adds, “ For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ?” 

Thy dv $6By dyviy dvactpopiy. “ Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” “Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R. V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of ev 
$6By dyvyv. The conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. ii. 18 above). Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“fear of your husband,” though in Eph. v. 33 we read 4 8% yuv7 
va poByrat tov dvdpa. 

3. ody €otw ody & && EfwOev . . . xdopos. On the use of the 
article in this passage, see Introduction, p.4. The translation of 
A.V., “ whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 6 xdopos is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
‘‘whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewels or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 
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of the heart.” Kéopos is in antithesis to av8pwros, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of xéopos, “ ornaments,” and the “ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xdécjos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
“munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hunc 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri.” Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between cu/fus, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus totheformer. ‘ Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant ; ornatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Iile in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt.” 

épedoxijis. Cf. 1 Tim. i. 9-13. The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service rightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. iti. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

wepiOécews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the aha of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. é Tis Kapdiag dvOpwmos. “The hidden person of the 
ian clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” "Ey is used asin Jas. 
li. 2, dvyp XpurodaxriAtos év dobre Napmpg. With 76 dpOaprov con- 
trast xpvolov 76 daroAdvpevoy of i. 7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., “the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians ; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 1s 76 dpOaprov or wvedua, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. veda is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New Testament. In this Epistle zvetpo, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to yu}. 
In ili. 18, 19, iv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to capt, the body. Man is made up of body and yxy, 
or body and veto. Tlvedpa denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is yuxy. 
Hence in 1. 1 it is impossible to translate év dy:acpe Tvevparos, “in 
sanctification of your spirit”; if this had been St. Peter's meaning 
he would have said év dyacpe yuyqs: cf 1. 21, Tas yuxas bpov 
tyyvexéres. Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rvetua means 
‘the Immaterial Being,” not a special influence or gift of God. It 
will help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines -. 
rvedpa by a substantival genitive ; thus we find wve¥jya dovAcias, 
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Serias, codpias, xpgdrytos (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew wvedpa xaravigews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
xxix. 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the zvedpa rod xéopov (1 Cor. ii. 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “man” in much the same way as St. Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 é£w from 6 éow dvOpwros (Rom. vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16; 
Eph. iii. 16), and the “old” from the “new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col. iii. 9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use Of dy@pwros for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
sO ON. 

5. ote ydp wore. “For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves.” For 
els @edv & reads éxi roy @edv, In its Biblical meaning (“I have 
hope”) é€miLw is followed by els (2 Cor. i. 10): éwf with dative 
(1 Tim. iv. 10): éré with accusative (1 Pet. i. 13; 1 Tim. v. 5). 
‘Ev Xpiote, Kuplw, &Awi{o occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. ii. 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAwifw, because 
év Xpwrr@ may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. Toré, “in the days of old.” The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons. Here we find another instance of St. Peter’s strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women’s trinkery (iii. 16 sqq.) ; 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. ‘They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or because they were subject. 

6. xdptov adrév xadodca. Gen. xviii. 12. Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “ blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids ; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters” (Conf. ix. 9. 2). 

Fs éyerOnre tékva. ‘“‘ Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well,” A.V. ‘Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
éyenOnre the sense of the perfect yeyévare. There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. dvyyyéAy, i. 12: éreorpddyre, ii. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good.” It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles, ’Ayaforootca: xai py poBovpevas seems to be 
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clearly an exhortation; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty is rather 
artificial; the meaning may very well be ‘Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children.” Bengel regards the words ds Zdppa . . . réxva, as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, troracoopevar &ya0orovoicat 
goBovpevas all belong to éxéapovv. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. | 

téxva TiS Sdppa is a phrase of much the same meaning as réxva 
traxons (i. 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be called in a figure her children. The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

Kat ph goPodpevar pySeplay wrénow. From Prov. iii. 25, xat ob 
poByOyoy wronow éredMovoay ovde oppas doeBav exepxopévas. This 
again is one of St. Peter’s favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
ver. 5 below. IIréyors (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate “are not afraid 
with any alarm.” But in Proverbs the epithet éreA@odcay and the 
parallelism with dpuds give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the ill-temper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that doeSéyv Spyds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7. Spoiws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour | 
is due to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
. Of cvvorxotvres, see il. 18, ili. 1. 

kata ywaow. ‘According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense of yvéors, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, is quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in i. 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written r@ yuvaeiy oxeva 
ws adabeverrépw. The husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel ; such honour as is due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Qs here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
@ qualification of the command. ‘xedes means—(1) a chattel, or 
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piece. of furniture, Matt. xi. 29; Mark iii. 27; Luke viii. 16; oxevy 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-233 : 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end ; thus 
we have oxedos éxAoyjs, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in 1 Thess. Iv. 4 
oxevos may mean “wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative dobeverrépw, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take oxevos to 
mean simply “chattel.” Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God’s house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxevos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, €xopey Tov Onocavpoy tovrov 
év dorpaxivors oxeveow, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with arovepovres, but with ovvorxotvres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle’s intention. 

ds Kal auykAnpdvopor yxdpitog Lwijs. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellowheirs of the grace of life.” B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovyxAnpovopos. The 
first @s gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xdpres 
Cwis (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God’s gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for xAnpovopia compare i. 4; for xdpus, i. 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpis faca or fworowtoa. NA, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read rouxirns xdprros Cwijs : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where It is natural 
and appropriate. 

éyxénrecbar, “ Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
éxxdwrecOar, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking tov as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayer and 
God’s hearing: so St. James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard tpav as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is injustice between them. Such prayers are “hindered,” 
because the two are not agreed, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

8. The imperatives still run on, and the section begins with 
adjectives and participles. Td 65é rédos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
TéAos Sé is more usual in the classics, but ro 8 réAos is found in 
Plato, Laws, 740 E. With the word “finally” St. Peter turns from 
special to general admonitions. ‘“‘Opédpoves mente, ovprabeis 
affectu, in rebus secundis et adversis,” Bengel. ‘Opuddpwv (not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
poets, as Homer, // xxii. 263, dudppova Oupoy éxovres. The word 
expresses rather likeness of sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but includes community of: faith and hope. Cf. Rom. xi 16, 
xv. 5; Phil. iii. 16. Svpzaa6ys (another dzaf Aeydpuevor) is found in 
Aristotle, and denotes community of zd@y, in the broad Greek sense, 
of all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For @AddeAdor, see 
note on ¢rrabdeaAdia, i. 22. EvtowAayyvia in Eur. Rhesus, 192, means 
courage. But in Hebraistic Greek owAdyyva are the seat of mercy, 
hence evowAayxvos here, and Eph. iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 
pitiful. For ramewddpoves, “ humble-minded,” K P have ¢uAd¢dpovres, 
“courteous.” L, the Vulgate, and some other authorities exhibit 
both adjectives. Tazevddpwy is found in Prov. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter’s many allusions to that book. 

9. ph dwodiddvres Kandy dvrt xaxod. In Prov. xvii. 13 we read 
8s drodidwot Kad dvi dyabGv, ob KivyPjoerar xaxd e& Tov oixov 
airov. St. Paul, Rom. xii. 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
pndevi xaxdy dyri xaxod daodiddvres: cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aodoplav dyrit Aodopias look back to ii. 23. Els rodro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. ii. 21 above), or to those which 
follow. It is just possible to render, ‘Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing” ; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iv. 6, els rodro ... ia xptOGou It is better then 
to translate with R.V. “contrariwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing” or “a blessing.” The 
Christian hope is also the Christian rule. “ Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed,” is strictly parallel to ‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 

10. ydp. The “for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for edAcyotvres. The 
passage which St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally, 
The words which follow are quoted verbatim from Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 
13-17, except that in the first verse the LXX. has ris éorw dvOpwrros 
6 Ow Conv, dyarav jpépas ideiv ayabds; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. “What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?” St. Peter has, “He that willeth to 
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love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX. as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 0é\wy {wy could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
"Ayarav ety again is not Greek: dyaray fwyy, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, dyaryjoas tov viv aiiva, Else- 
where the object of the verb is always personal. 

{we} means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal). ‘He that willeth ” can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words may be taken in connexion with i. 6-19, 
but the tenor is different. There the Christian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory ; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter’s mind; it serves as a relief to his profound 
sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” . 

12. éwi Sixaioug. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Aixasos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, Sixacoyv Adr. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with zototvras, cf. ii. 7. 

13. xai tis 5 kaxdowv dpas; ‘ Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who is able to do you any real hurt? The words are taken from 
Isa. 1. 9, 80d Kuptos BonOyoe pot, ris xaxdoe pe; The R.V. has 
*‘ Who is he that will harm you?” that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? This rendering might be defended by the words of 
the Didache, i. 3, tpets 88 dyarare tots picodvras Spas Kai oby efere 
éOpév, where possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter’s words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no rdoxew 
ddixws without dduodyres. ZnAwrai, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Tit. li. 14. 

14. &dX’ ef cal wdoxorre. “ But if ye should even suffer.” EL 
xai generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical sentences in the 
New Testament; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37,220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. 10, paxdptot of 
Sediypevoe dvexev Sixacoovvys. It will be observed that he uses 
Sixaoovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
Sixaiovs above), and that he gives paxdpios that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas. i. 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages). St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord’s), 
Rom. iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. ii. 13 to blessed hope; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense (= happy), Acts xxvi. 2; 
1 Cor. vii. 40; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

tov 8é ddéBov adrav ph poPyOnre. “ Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. d8os has here a concrete sense, like 
wronots in li. 6. The words are from Isa. vili. 12, 13, rov 5¢ ddBov 
abrov ob py poByOHre ov8e py TapayOyre: Kvpuov abrév dyidoare. The 
passage runs, ‘‘ Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is “do not be afraid as 
they are,” and ¢¢dBov is a cognate accusative. To this extent St. 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, “ Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes.” 

15. Kdptov 8é rév Xpiorév dyidoare. “But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ.” The words rov Xpiorev are substituted 
for airév in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change ; hence 
in K LP and some other authorities we find a variant tov @eov for 
rov Xpiorév. The R.V. has, “ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord,” taking Kvptov as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise. ‘The absence of the article before Kvpcos has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
‘Aysdoare is. sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, “* Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread.” 

Zroupor det mpds daodoylay. ‘‘ Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected wepi ris &y iptv wiorews, but in St. 
Peter’s mind the two words are very nearly identical. "AwoAoyia 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. ix. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal. 
Here zavri fixes the word to the latter sense. Adyov alreiy is a 
classical phrase. Every cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks to be prepared Adyoy Sdovas re xat SéEacba, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason. The phrase Adyov drodiddva:, below, iv. 
5, is quite different. cBov (cf. ii. 18, iii. 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surely not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter’s 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord. Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek- 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord “more than 
these”; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. 

16. cuveidnow cxovres dyabhy ... dvactpodiy. “ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed. 
For ovveidnow, see ii. 18. “Ey p atadadeioGe, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, is the dvacrpody: cf. ii. 12, 
dvarrpopyy éxovres xadijy, tva, éy G xataAadotow. Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Tiy dyabiv dy 
Xpiorg are to be taken together ; cf. riv ey foBw ayviv dvactpodyy, 
iii. 2, Three times (here and v. 10, 14) St. Peter uses the phrase 
' év Xpwrr@, which in the Pauline Epistles is very common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found ; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John’s Gospel, i i. 4, Vi. 
56, xiv. 20, XV. I-5, XVi. 33, xvii. 21. The phrase é& Xpwr@ is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. “Emnped{ovres is generally regarded 
as governing dvaerpogpyv, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take dvacrpodpyy with xaraicxwOacw, “that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation ” ; nor is the 
position of i tpav a conclusive argument against this rendering. 

17. xpetrrov ydp. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in il. 12, and in 
the drip iuav of ii. 21. There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it is not quite clear 
how far it is meant to be carried. Bi 6éAo. rd OéAnpa, “if the will 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in sense 
to the «i Séov of i. 6. For the optative, see note on ver. 14 above. 

18. Sr. Kat Xprotés Arak rept dpapridv dwébave. It is better 
“ because Christ also once for all died for sins.” "Awé@ovev, 8 AC, 
and all the Versions ; BK LP have érafe. “Azag, asin Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of 
yictims under the Law. TIlepi duaprias is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vi. 30; Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 7; Ezek. xliii. 21. “Yarép 
daptias occurs in Ezek. xliii. 25, xliv. 29, xlv. 17, xlvi.. 20, _The sin- 
offering was propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, Kat egtAdoerar rept abot é lepers 
epi THS dpaprias aiTou Hs Hpapre, kai apeOyoerat ait’ 4 dpaptia, and 
is called iAaopds, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particulay 
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offences, but for all sins of all men; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find wepé or drép dyuapriav, Heb. v. 1, 3, x. 26; 
1 John ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
offering, Sixasos ixrép &bikwv, just on behalf of unjust. In ii. 19 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
consequence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent person 
who desires to amend the offender; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there udex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter’s words, dixatos iwép 
édixwv, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 
ablest of men, says, probably with reference to Christianity, xaxots 
52 yevonevous dfcovv dAXovs airav cwrjpas elvac éavrovs mpnenevous ov 
Gepsrov edxiv Tovovpevey, “for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer,” £7. ili. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that my suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to suppose 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty lay 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.). 

tva Has mpocaydyy TO Oe6. “That He might bring us to God.” 
As to the mood of zpocaydyn, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses ; see Blass, pp. 
211, 220. The meaning of zpoudyew has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “ brings 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
Ex. xxix. 4, kat Aapwy xai rovs viovs abrov mpucages éri tas Ovpas THS 
oKyVvAS TOU paprupiov: cf. ver. to of the same chapter, xai mpoodéers 
Tov pooxov ért tas Oupas THs OKnvys TOU paptupiov, Hence Kuhl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, zpoodyev merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God”; mrpoodyew being frequently used of the victim, 
Lev. ill. 12, lv. 4, viii. 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, zpoodyew possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect way. 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12; Heb. 
iv. 16, vii. 25, X. 22, xii. 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
mpoodyerv of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

Oavarebeis, Leorornbels. “Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to dwréGave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to & é€avaruOn, eLworoi7fy. The datives oapx, WVEvpare 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit. St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which was in the prophets (i. 11) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there is no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter’s view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain {wozomfets 
perhaps by the xapis Cw7s of iii. 3. The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
dvaydvyors, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, “I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again,” 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
“I” continues through the change. All phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Christian to extend? ‘If we read dxébavey 
for érafev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in a violent death. A great number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in dr ‘He suffered once; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away ; ; He shall suffer no 
more. And we are suffering drag ; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with é¢rafe, and 1s in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except wept duaptiiv, Sikatos, iva 
mpocayayy, and capxi, He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do not lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. &v@g... 84 Datos. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the ‘spirits in prison ; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was waiting in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunto few, that is, eight 
souls escaped through water.” 

a3 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be primarily intended 
as a proof of {eoromGeis. After our Lord’s Death He still lived and 
ministered. The order of time is dwéOave, wopevieis éexnpuger, ds 
dori ev Sefta rod @eod ropevfeis eis obpavdv. There can be no doubt 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of Augus- 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that Christ was in Noah when 
Noah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
Gre dwefedéxero is taken with éxypvgev, not with dxeOyoac, and rots 
év duAaxyj is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or “ those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 
were then alive.” 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
upon earth, but also (xaf) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. | 

But who were the spirits? ‘The context seems to imply that 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. 
. TIvevpara may be used of men after death (Heb. xii. 23), and the 
vexpots Of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. 


The eviyyeAioOy, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in | 


St. Peter’s view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, 
repented in the hour of death; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient. 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there.can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says (Strom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been wdcovegias ob THs Tuxovons Epyoy, “ extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this point 
see ii, 6-8). 

It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing in a modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. In the Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. lx. 5, 25, lxiv., xix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
revealed unto them.” Weber (quoted by Kiihl) cites two passages 
fom the Bereschit Rabba, ‘ But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him” ; and again, “ This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrorer, 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ti. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter limits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 
on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- 
tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old Testament (Irenaeus, iii. 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah ; Justin, 77ypho, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, but adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
€nvnoOyn St Kuptos 6 @eds dyws "Iopand tov vexpOy abrod, tay Kexouun- 
peur ds yiv xdparos, cai xaréBy mpos abrots eiayyAlcacOat airois 
76 awtypiov avrov. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Descensus ad Inferos, which is already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts ii. 27, in Luke xxiii. 33, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvii. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the Zestamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 
Levi, 4, oxvAevopdvoy rod gdou éxi rq wdfea rod Spiorov. See also 
Hermas, Sém. ix. 16. 5-7 ; Iren. iv. 33. 1, 12, V. 31.13 the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion in Irenaeus, i. 27. 2 ; the Fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41 ; Tert. de Anima, 55; Origen, Celsus, ii. 43 ; 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) ; ##_Joan. ii. 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Ada Thaddaei in Eus. 7. £. i. 13. 19 ; Ignatius, Afagn. ix. 3. 

20. édiyo. may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? Luke xiii. 23. 

dxrh Wuxal Gen. vii. 7, vill. 18. Wuyal, of living men, Acts 
ii, 41, xxvii. 37; Rom. xiii. 1; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

SvecdOnooy. Cf. Thuc. i. 110, «at ddAfyoe dwd woAXGy ropeve- 
pevor &a rs AtBuns és Kupyvyny éowOnoav: iv. 113, StacdLovrat és Tiy 
AjxvOov. ArcerwOynoay da must mean “escaped through ” ; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 
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Many commentators here give &d its instrumental force, “ were 
saved by water.” This not only gives the preposition a sense’ 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
sitates our translating els yw “in which,” but produces an impossible 
sense. The very object “of the ark was to save Noah from the 
water. 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 
arguing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 
St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah jassed 
through the Flood into the ark. Similar language is used elsewhere 
of Baptism. “Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 
water. In Rom. vi. 3, again, the water represents the Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace ; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 

21. “Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God.” _&, the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6 : Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read , a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to 6 is either ddwp or rd dtacwhyvar de 
idaros: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as it is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he 1s 
struck by the thought that this is not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; it is a 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. No trace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in els @edv = els tH 
xtBurdv, and 8: dvaordoews = de SSaros. The word dyrirvrov is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott’s note there). Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the impres- 
sion, or the original document (16 aéGevrixdv) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf. 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, Vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dyrirvrov of the nobler 
member ot the pair of relatives, of that to which the riros points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy. 
" estal Bdrrope is a strong phrase. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 rurrevoas 
wai BarricGeis cwlyocera: Tit. iii, 5, Eowoe spas da Aovrpov 
wadtyyeverias xai dvaxawdcews Iveiparos ‘Ayiov. But St. Peter’s: 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For dardbects see dxobéuevor, 
li. x ; both this word and pvos are dwaf Aeyopeva. For ovveidnors 
dya6y cf. ii. 19, iii. 15. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace ; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
writing ov gapkds droGects pirrov GAAG Wuyxijs, St. Peter substitutes for 
yuxis the difficult words cwvedjcews dyabijs éxepdrypa. “Ewepwray 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
"Exeporyea accordingly means either “a question” or “a demand.” 
Commentators almost universally couple «ls @edv with owe- 
Syoews ayaSys érepwrnya, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, xa éxnpo- 
moe Aavid eis cipyvyv “IlwdB: “ David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires érepwrnow: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet “inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that érepwray signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvil.) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 
express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capxds dad0eors purov. | 
The best way seems to be to take els @edv with odfa, so as to 
form an antithesis to SuecwOyoay els rw xiBwrdv, and to understand 
éxepwrnpa of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism ; they may be 
said to make ‘‘a good conscience,” and to be the real “putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, “ Dost thou believe?” the demand, “ Wilt 
thou renounce?” “ Wilt thou obey?” 
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Su’ dvactdcews “Inood Xpiorod. “Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to de’ téaros. They 
are connected grammatically with owf{ec: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of by the virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek ded, 
means both “passing through” and “by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, i. 3. 

22. 3s éorw éy Sefg. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at 
the night hand of God, cf. Rom. viii. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 24), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69; cf. Eph. 
1. 20; Heb. iL 13, x. 12, xii. 2; Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 35 (where 
Ps. cx. is quoted by St. Peter). St. Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in ZY. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagtte. 
See also Dr. Milligan, Zhe Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

wopeuleis els odpavév. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

brotaydvrev abr dyyé\ev nai éfoucrdy Kai Suvdpewy. “ Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him.” 
Cf. Rom, viii, 38, otre a ovre dpxal, ovre éverrira, ovre 
pedAovra, otre Suvdpes, ovre vilwpa, ovre Bados, ovre tis xriots érépa: 
Eph. L 21, trepdyw mdons dpxis at efovoias xal Suvdpews Kal xvpid- 
TTOS . . . Kat wavra, vréragey xtA.: Col. ii. 10, xepadry dons dpxys 
kat é€€ovoias. For the verb drordovew cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 27; 
Heb. i. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. viii. 7, rdvra tnrérafas 
troxdrw tav rodav avrov. See the Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
Ixi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments which St. Peter may possibly have had in view in the 
preceding verses), “ And He will call on all the host ot the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, aid all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.c. 94-79, or more precisely between B.C. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers.” The 
“authorities and powers” probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 5), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
ange of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on. : 
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IV. 1. Xpiqro8 ody waddvrog . . . dpaprias. Here also & has 
drolavovros trip tyov:; AK LP add iép jyoayr after wafdvtos: 
BC have wa@évros only. For dyaprias B has dpaprias, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

ovv introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iii. 18-22. 
“OrdiLeoOan (one of St. Peter’s drag Aeydpeva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. £/. 905, érAi{erGat Opdcos. 
"Evvota (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Patiens is our troypappds. 
He suffered in the flesh and so must we; of course, dya0ozo.otrres 
or a Stxaroovvyy is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
xapis rapa Oecd (ii. 20), Or xpetrroy (ili. 17), but it also makes the man 
better. ‘For he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” “Or gives the reason for é7AicacGe. Téravrat is middle, not 
passive ; the meaning is, “he hath ceased to do evil,” not “‘he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin.” ‘Ajapréa in 1 Peter 
always means “a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except in so far as they are 
borne for the love of Christ. These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap dxofavay 

Scxaiwras dxrd Tis dpaprias. 

2. elg Td pyxér. .. . xpdvor. “So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” Els ré gives the result of wéravrat duaprias, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take els ré as “in order that” (cf. 
iii. 7 above), we must couple it with érAicac$e, and translate as 
R.V. “ Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” ‘The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
iii, 3. Buioas (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
verb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb Adde Buicas) is 
late; the Attic form is Budévat, see Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, p. 576. 
The datives éweOupiats, OeAnjpars express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that wafety capxi, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer’s mind. 

8. dpxerdg ydp ... xaraipydcoOu. ‘For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” After ydp 
CKLP have jpiv: x, the Coptic, and Aethiopic, iptv. For the 
construction of dpxerds cf. Anthol. Graeca, ix. 749, dpxerov oive 
ailerOas xpadiyy* py wupi wip éxaye. But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxeros 6 rapeAnvbins xpovos, é&vc ... xareépyacbe: 
cf, Isocrates, Paneg. 75 D, ixavds yap 6 mapeAnvbias (xpdvos), ev @ vf 
rav Sewav ob yéyovey ; BovAnpa i is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the will of 
God ; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves. To BovAnpa rav éOvav is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
passages such as 4 Kings xvil 8, xai éropevOnoav rots Suxosipact TOV 
éOvav. St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. ii. 21-24, ili. 9-18; Eph. ii. 1-3 ; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix. 14). There is a possibility again that ypiy 
really belongs to the text; and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only. 

memopeupévous dy is a Hebraism. The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of xareipydo Gas, cf. Oavarwleis, CwomrornPeis in ill. 18. 
‘AcéAyea in classical) Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness. The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness. OtvodAvyia is found in the LXX. Deut. 
xxi, 20, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Képor (Rom. 
xiii. 13; Gal. v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious. Plato regarded them 
with disapproval, as tending to foster the tyrannical licentious 
character, Rep. §73 D, ‘TS pera. Taira éoprat yeyvovras rap avrots 
Kal K@po. kat Odden Kai éraipat Kal TQ Totavra mavta, av ay “Epws 
TUpavvos évSov oikav StaxuBepye Ta THS Wuyns aravra: Theaet. 173 D, 
Secirva xai ovv aidAntpiot komo, At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon ‘“ Love,” which is the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium. By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases “Love” would signify zavdnpos "Adpodirn. Even the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
cha acters. Quaest. Conuiu. Vil. ve Ei yap adore pakiora oy Tov 
Tape, woToy mpoomairréovy éoti rovrows xal Soréov eis taira TO Beg 
Tv wuyyv. Among the Romans comissart, comissator, comissatio 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati). Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
mess as acts of religious observance. 
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AGepitors elBwroAatpeiats. “ Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x 
28, the only other place where é0éwuros occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by és,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience. ‘This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates 
‘abominable idolatries.” The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if “abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Atexander, the nephew of Philo; and many more. would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Side/studien, 
p. 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. 

4. év § fevilovras . . . Braodnpodvres. “Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” °*Ev @, “in which thing,” “in which manner 
of life” (€v doedyelas xrA.), should be taken with ovrpexdvruv. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
fevifeoGar év rwé is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative. Hevifew, which 
properly ‘means ‘to entertain a guest,” is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “to astonish”; cf. Acts xvii. 20. This “amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. . 

Zuvtpéxewv expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, “‘ their feet are swift to 
shed blood.” ‘Acwria (Eph. v.18; Tit. i. 6) in Aristotle (Zt. WVic. 
iv. 1. 3) is opposed to edd, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the dxdéAacros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. ‘Avdxvors (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means ‘‘a pouring out, ” ‘effusion ” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains refuso by dvayvféros. Kuhl 
refers to Aelian, de an. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Warpocr. Suidas, however, gives BAakeia, &Avots a8 Synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of “ dissoluteness.” 

BAacdhypotvres, “blasphemers that they are,” comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words. BAacdypeiy in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God ; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iii. 2 it means merely 
“‘to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xaraAadeiy 
or AowWopetvy, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
ili. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 13, x. 30; 1 Tim. & 20). It is used of the Jews 
who reviled our Lord (Matt. xxvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxvi. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. ‘The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. | 

5. ot diroSdcoucr Aéyor. “But they shall give account to Him 
that 1s ready to judge quick and dead.” For the sudden vehement 
use of of, compare Rom. iii. 8, dy 76 xplua Gdudv €or. "“Amodiddvat 
Adyov, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
trial,” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 
xil. 36; Luke xvi. 2; Acts xix. 40; Heb. xiii. 17), is to be dis- 
tinguished from Adyov alrety or dddva: (iii. 15 above). “Erolpws: 
the Judge is ready; cf. owrnplav éroiunv droxoAuphyva, i. 5, and 
nyy-xe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, i. 17, 
He is the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. ; 

6. cis roiTo ydp xal vexpois AloOm. “For this is the 
reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit.” Tdp introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel. ‘“ Paratus est Judex; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat,” Bengel. Nexpots must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word ; they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in {ovras 
kat vexpovs, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. EinyyeAio6y is impersonal ; but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in xpiGacs, 
faéot, makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written iva xpibévres (0, 
Judgment in the flesh is death (cf. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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on iii. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, “when the name of the Son of Man 
will be revealed unto them”). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kard has the same force as ini.15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, xpsOéo. answering to (Got, xara 
dvOpwrous to xara, @edv, capi to axvevpart, Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life ; the object of the ee the salvation of the 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the “ preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in iii. 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who #ref@yoay before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. | 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cyril, Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpof to mean 
“those who were dead in trespasses and sins,” the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. viii. 22; Eph. ii. 1; Col. 
li. 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpof of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter’s time, giving the word the sense of “those who are now 
dead.” This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. ‘“‘Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur.” But the same sense 
has been given to vexpof by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. ‘Yes,” the Christian reader might say, “the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?” Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation ; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might. have eternal life. This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 
but a glance at St. Paul’s words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
Tots TebvyKdot OF Tots KEexotsnpevors, NOt vexpots. Hofmann gives 
vexpois the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making ydp refer to BAaodypotvres ot drroddécover Adyov. 
In this case the sense will be, “Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether. 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation).” But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpots remain. 

In very early times the edioOy of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxjpvée of iii. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles ; see Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of einyyeAtoOn, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Irenaeus (iv. 22. 1, 2), and Ignatius (J/agn. ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
“saints” in Matt. xxvii. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
dreOyoacw in ili. 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter’s 
belief the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7. wdvrev Se rd TAs yyuer. “But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
is near (éroluyy, i. 5; dAlyav dprs, i. 6; TQ éroluws exovrs, iv. 6; cf. 
Jas. v. 8; Phil, iv. 5; Apoc. xxii. 12). It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xii. 11), but it is not imminent (ot« évéorynxey, 2 Thess. ii. 2) ; 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror. There is a close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (yerryopéire cai mpooevyerGe), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypumvetre 88 dy wavri xaip@ Sedpevor), For vippare cf. 
i. 13, v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 6; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations. They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, 
i. p. 485 sqq. | 

8. rhv cig dautods dydwyy éxrevi gxovres. “Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another.” ‘Exrev#j 1s marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. ‘ Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur,” Bengel; cf. i. 22, dAAjAous ayaryoare 
éxrevas. Both there and here Kitihl would give éxrevjs the sense of 
ss vagal The aed rapid connexion of the following sentences 
wi imperative by participle and adjective dyovres, 
Scaxovowwres i found also ii. 18-iii. 8 above. ‘Aydery els davrovs (to 
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yourselves = to one another; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the dAadeAdia of ii. 22. 

dydam cadre: wAi8os dpapnay. ‘ Charity covers,” or “atones 
for a multitude of sins.” In Prov. x. 12 the LXX. has picos éyeipe 
vetxos, wavras 5¢ rovs 7) piAoverxovwras xadvrree didio. The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter’s version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 émurrpéas dpaprwAdv 
éx wAdvys 5800 avrod coce Yuyyv éx Oavdrov, Kat Kadver zAnOos 
duaptiav. In this latter passage “cover” must signify “cover from 
the sight of God,” ‘‘make atonement for,”—a sense suggested by 
Ps. xxxi. (xxxii.) 1, paxdpiot bv ape6ycay ai dvoplds cat av érexadv- 
dOynoav al duapria, and other passages where the verb Kipper is used 
(see Cheyne, Jsaiah, ii. p. 210, #.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47); 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews the great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter asa help. If St. Peter had not first written dyary xaddrret 
wAHOos duaptiav, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner xoAvwe ABs dpaptiov. 

9. dAdfevor. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, ii. 7, x. 34. The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjoined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiii. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
’ in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. ili. 2, v. 10; Tit. i. 8; 
3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
missions of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. gxaoros xabis edaBe xdpiopa. ‘‘As each hath received a 
gift ministering it to one another.” St. Peter does not speak of 
miraculous xapfopara, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 
Throughout the Epistle he lets fall no word to show that these 
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extraordinary gifts of the Spirit existed among the Diaspora, or that 
he himself attached any importance to them. Here, where the 
injunction to hospitality so closely precedes, it would seem that 
money, the means of hospitality, is regarded as a xdpropa. 

olxordpo. St. Paul uses “steward” of himself (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
and of the Bishop (Tit. i. 7). Here every Christian is a steward. 
There may be a reference to Matt. xxiv. 45, where, as here, the 
mention of the good steward follows immediately on that of the 
Second Coming. For wouwiAns see note on i. 6. Xdpis is here 
the bounty of God, of which the xapicpara are the component 


, AL ef tug Aaret, ds Adyra Geod. “If any man speak, speaking as 

the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with ypaqy, ii. 6; 
but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, we may 
translate “as oracles of God, speak,” that is to say, “as Scripture 
speaks,” with sincerity and gravity. The Christian’s talk is to be 
modelled on the Bible. The verb AaAciy might be used of speaking 
with tongues or of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4), but not without a 
defining addition. Words reveal the character, and should always 
be “ words of grace,” whether addressed to the heathen (the drodoyta 
of iii. 15) or to the brethren. We may compare Jas. iii. ; Matt. 
xii. 37. Ady means Scripture. The word originally signifies 
*‘ oracles,” and was borrowed from Greek heathenism by Jews and 
Christians. Ta Ady sometimes means specially the Ten Com- 
mandments (Aristeas in Eus. Praep. Ex. viii. 9. 27; Acts vii. 38 ; 
Philo in Eus. H. £. ii. 18. pi Basil, de S. S. xiii. 30). Philo, how- 
ever, uses Adyta or xpyopot of all the writings of Moses, the only 
portion of Scripture of which he expressly treats. Otx dyvod pey 
otv, &s wdyra elci ypyopol, dca dy rais lepats BiBAos yeyparra, 
xenobevres & abrov—immediately after this he employs the word 
Adyua, Vita Mosts, iii. 23 (ii. 163). In the De Praemiis et Poenis, 1 
(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Ady given 
by the prophet Moses,” the cosmogonical, the historical, and the 
legislative. When he speaks of “the Adya given by the prophet 
Moses,” he implies that there were other Acya given by other 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Acya in his 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the historical 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah. In Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, ra Adyia. means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the 
same title was extended to them; see Clem. Rom. xiii., xix, liii., 
Ixii., and 2 Clem. xiii, When Polycarp speaks of ra Adyta rod Kupiov 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not. only the words of 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Adyvo. Kupiaxd was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus. 7. Z. iii. 
39. 1, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kupuxa Adyta and droorodxe xnpvypara, and it is 
probable that all the earlier writers restricted Adya to the Gospels. 
Eusebius, however, uses 7d Adytov of a historical passage in Acts 
(ZZ. E. ii. 10. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (#. £. iii. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should be left upon another 76 
rod Xpwrrod Acyov, the “oracle,” or “prediction” of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 
Adyta has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus. H. £. iii. 19. 15; Lightfoot, Zssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 sqq.; Salmon, /ntroduction to the New Testament, 
p. 98 sqq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einlettung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 8qq., 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V. translates our passage, “If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Adya as accusative; and many 
commentators follow Bengel in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering. In the 
first place, we must give different senses to &s after duaxovotwres and 
after AeA: in the former case it will represent wf, in the latter 
guast or tanquam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words “as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet “is to speak what he does speak as 
God's sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But AadAety alone cannot 
signify AaXety év wvedpart, and who would exhort a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

ef sts Scaxovet. All Christians are “ ministers,*,as was the Son 
of Man (Matt. xx. 28, xxiii. 11). They are to render their services 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but “as of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. #s is 
in Attic attraction ; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

iva, év m&ot Sofd{ytar b Geds 51a “Inood Xpiorod. On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
a1; 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
It, v. 11; 2 Pet. iti. 18; Jude 25; Apoc. i. 6, v. 13, vil. 12) see 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464; Bingham, xiv. 2. 1; Hooker, Zecl. Pol, 
v. 42. 7. Glory is given to God “through Christ” in three (Rom. 
xvi. 27; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; so also in Clem. Rom. lviii.). In 
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later times this became an Arian watchword ; see Basil, de S S.i 3; 
Socrates, 1 iL 21; Theodoret, i 23. 

¢ éotw 4 86a, The collocation of the words is rightly considered 
by Hofmann and von Soden to show that the doxology is addressed 
to Christ, as are those in 2 Tim. tv. 18; 2 Pet. ui 18; Apoc. i. 6. 
It is hardly to be supposed that any serious writer would lay himself 
open to misunderstanding on so grave a point, when by merely 
throwing back the words d4 ‘Tyood Xpwrrod he could have prevented 
all possibility of mistake. The same remark will apply to Heb. xii. 
20, 21. ‘The Christian doxologies, except that in 2 Pet. m1. 18 (for 
the Jewish form see i 3), end with Amen. Our Lord used this 
word, in a manner peculiar to Himself, to affirm His own utterances, 
not those of another person ; and this usage was adopted by the 
Church. See Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 185. Dr. Chase says that 
the addition of Amen marks the formula as liturgical, Zhe Lord's 
sis te in the Early Church, Pp 170. 

12. ph o « » &s §rou dpivy cupBaivovros. “Be not 
amazed by the fiery trial in your midst, since it is sent to prove 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to you.” 
Ilvpwous is used Apoc. xviii. 9, 18, of the conflagration which 
devours Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fire by 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from Prov. 
xxvii. 21, Soxiyiov dpyupig Kal xpvog wipwors: cf. Ps. xvi. (xvii) 3 
éxipwoas. See i. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring out is 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the refining 
power of fire. “Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better transla- 
tion than “fiery trial.” On eviLeo6as see iv. 4. The participle 
yvopevy without article is adverbial. 

18. xalpere. Even now the Christian may rejoice in the thought 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master; but dyaAAiaots, 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. ‘Compare i 1, 6-9, 
“Partake in suffering” is a phrase which seems to imply that the 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his sufferings produce 
in their degree the same result as Christ’s. The same thought, as 
von Soden points out, is involved in the section iii. 17—iv. 6. 

14. «i dvediLeobe ev dvépare Xpioro® poxdpio. “If ye are re- 
proached in (in the matter of, for, or, possibly, by) the Name of 
Christ, blessed are ye.” There is a st resemblance here to 
Matt. Vv. 11, 12, paxdprol éore Grav dvediowor Spas xai Sidfwor, xal 
«irwow way xovnpov Ka 4 ipiv pevddpevor Evexey euod. KXalpere cal 
dyoAdaoG<. For paxdpioe see note on iii. 14. This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where évoya Xpiorod occurs. Else- 
where we find Svopa. Kupiov, ‘Tnool, Tyoot ke tov Kupiov ‘Inood 
Xpurrov, rod Kupiov "Inood, rod Kuplov jyav Xpiorov. St. Peter 
constantly uses ‘‘ Christ” alone; but there ba nagegaet special reason for 
his doing so here, where he is leading up to “Christian.” Suffering 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. ii. 12. 

Sri Td tis Sééys . . . dvamaderat. ‘“‘ Because the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” The phrase is from Ps. xi. 2, xai 
dvarraverat ex’ aitov mvedpa rov Meov. The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God.” He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. xap@ Sedogacpévy, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (iii. 16), and his words are unanswerable. 
Adéa is here selected as the attribute of the Spirit, because of the 
preceding évedi{eoHe: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean “ the temper of glory and of God”; see note on 
iii. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i. 11), the Ghost of God, is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
_ Weight. | | | 

15. ds oveds, 4 xdéwryns, f xaxorosds, 4 ds d\oTpLoeTI{oKxoTos. 
‘‘As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.” Ideyxew is simply “to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. ovets, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word. We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child-slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a Montanist, was cond<:uned for 
brigandage (Eus. H. Z. v. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favourite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Ayorapxos fv Pracéraros, puathoviraros, yaXerdratos, 
Q. BD. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been «Aérras, and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see 1 Cor. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28. For xaxozovds see note on ii. 12. 

dAXorpioerioxoros 1s a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the’ passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, iii. 22. 97, ob yap ra 
dAAStpia. toAvTpaypovel (6 kuvixds), Gray ta dvOpwmva erucxorg. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
“one who busies himself about ra d&AAdrpia,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1. dAAcrpios may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 

12 
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has been supposed to refer (a) to other people’s money,—hence 
the Vulgate has a/tenorum appetifor; Calvin and Beza, alent cupidus. 
But éxioxoros can hardly mean “one who covets,”—(4) to other 
people’s affairs generally. Thus in Tertullian, Scorpiace, 12, the 
old Latin version has aheni speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
‘“‘a meddler in other men’s matters.” In this way we get a tenable 
sense for éricxomos, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet roAvrpaypoovvy 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of “ meat offered to idols ” 
at dinner parties. The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vii. 36, 62, 
vili. 35, 38, 39, 4%; Minucius Felix, 8; Tert. de Jdol. 11; ad 
uxorem, li. 5 ; Prudentius, rept ored. iii. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. dAAdrpios may also mean that which is “foreign to a man’s 
character,” and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (a) The Christian may here be warned against 
conduct which “does not befit him asa citizen.” “AAAorptorpayety 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like roAvrpaypoveiy in a political 
sense (= zouas res moliri). It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, ii. 13. 

Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note 
who thinks “that the word refers to the charge of tampering wi 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(5) But it seems best to understand &AAdrpwos as referring to 
things “which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for “outlandish,” “unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eoi dAXAdrpio: frequently ; wip dAAdrptov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
iii, 4.3 eSéopara ddAdorpra, Sir. xl. 29; cf. Justin, Zrypho, 30, d éorew 
d\Xdrpia THs GeooeBeias tod Meov. There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the /anssta, 
the /eno, the Aistrio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with heathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de /dol. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (Tert. de Idol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 


would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

It will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
mutually exclusive and may possibly all be right. The repetition 
of ws before &éAAorpwerioxoros seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive ef cefera. ‘‘ Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality, and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. ei 8¢ ds Xproriavds. “But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” 38 has xpyoriavés, B xpetoriavds. Possibly 
we might translate “as a Christrfe,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i. 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about ap. 43). A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Nafwpatoc 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pompeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks ; thus in the Gospels we find ‘Hpwé:avof. St. Luke’s words, 
“the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch,” imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By A.D. 64 it was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Ana. xv. 44; Suet. Vero, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before A.D. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de PEglise, i. p. 417). By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. xi. 14; 
Rom. iii. ; Polycarp, vii.). Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
an Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 

t it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 

Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 


same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, Claudius, 25, we find “impulsore 
Chresto”), while Christus was an unknown word. Chrestianus was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, Afol. i. 55; 
fert. Afol. 3), but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal. lLactantius (/. D. i. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xpwrtavds, Xpyoriavds, and Xpeoriavds (the reading 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. ‘Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term “ Christian” originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

ph aloxuvécOw. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, xi 35-37, xii. 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (évedilecPa:), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to be 
dwelt upon, 

Sofalére 82 riv Cedw dy ro dvépan rodre. “ But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian).” K LP, other later MSS., 
and Theophylact have & r@ pépea rovry (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate “on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt cydpar:, and dvopa can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark ix. 41 the R.V. translates é& dvopars 
dre Xprorov éore, “ because ye are Christ’s,” but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” There is no other 
passage in the New Testament where dvoue can mean “reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin oc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse the idioms of the two languages without authority. 
~—«- Sofaférw is in strong antithesis to aloxuvéobw as 8dfa to dvedos 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spizit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. For the union of glory and suffering cf. i. 11. 

17. Sr 5 xatpés. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to supply 
simply éor{: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 53, ef od ef & Xprords, & vids rod 
@eod, and Mark xiii. 33, obx otdare yap wore & xatpds éorw. Kpipa 
is used here in the sense of xpiow, cf. Acts xxiv. a5 ; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -pa and -ov not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance dys and dpayza. The olkos @eod is not quite 
the same as the olkos xvevparixds Of ti. 15. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence is pronounced upon “the enemies.” There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4,5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i. ii, and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
will be judged first and the heathen afterwards. The meanin 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the act 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, ‘‘ Unum idemque 
est iudicium a tempore euangelii per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
iudicium extremum.” Thus the dre with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. The first lies 
in Sofaférw: the second is that this avpwors is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. Thus the words of 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kiihl thinks that the 
dweodvres, here and in ii. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than the heathen, supposing that ii. 11, 12, iii 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ot dxo8décoves Adyov, iv. §, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. ef & Sixatos. See iii. 12, 14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47, Slxatos Stxalov xa Sixards éorw of 
Suadépe. Christian righteousness “exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
v. 20), but is essentially of the same character. The righteous is 
“hardly saved” because he “comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc. 
vii. 14. If they have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
foudgment brings not dread but d&yaAA/aons (iv. 13). The words are - 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
“ Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

19. Sore xal. The words pick up the thread ot consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. ‘There is some question whether the «al 
should be taken with of rdoyovres or with rapariéoOwoay, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, “ Wherefore also let them 
that suffer commit.” The imperative introduces a new injunction. 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xara 70 O&Anpa 
Tov @eos, cf. iii, 7. LTsorg xriory, “to a faithful Creator,” may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer of Jonathan in 2 Macc. 1. 24, which 
begins, Kvpee, Kupe 6 Geos, 6 wdévruv xriorys. The epithet words is 
selected, because of the trust implied in raparifécGwoay, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
willing to guard His creatures. That St. Peter, speaking to 
Christians, ould have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
Testament affected his thoughts. The word xriorys does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Philo, de Somn. 1. 16 (i. 634), but by Clement of Rome, xix. 2 ; 
Aristides, Apology, xv., xvii.; and Clement of Alexandnia, Dindorf, 
vol iii p. 507. The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. 15, 
xvii. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter’s 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi. 26 sqq. 
wapatiOécOwcay. “Let them commit their souls,” or rather 
. deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi) 5, els xeipds vou 
wapafjropas 7d i pow: Luke xxiii. 46. IIaparifeo@a: is used in 
the classics of giving one’s money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (zapa0jxn, 
wapaxatayjxy) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of Glaucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
vi. 86. The use of the verb is illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, wapélevro 
atrovs 7G Kuply ds ov wemirrevxaoay : XX. 32, Tapatifeuat tuas TH 
@ep: 1 Tim. 1 i, 18, travryv Thy wopayyeAlay wapatibepal vow: 2 Tim. 
ii, 2, ratra xapdBov mirrois dvOparors : : in the last passage the de- 
itaries are to be wurrol, “trusty,” and probably in the first es 
wemoreixacay is “on whom they had trusted.” The noun 
wapabyxy is found 1 Tim, vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14; in all these 
places rapaxara(yjxn Occurs as a Variant. 

év dyabowoulg. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust. St. Peter does not seem to be 
| ee of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. 

V. 1. xpeoBurépous ofy dy Spivy wapaxadkd. “The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” The reading here given is Pie that of 
AB, which is followed by the great textual critics; K LP and 
other authorities omit otv: & has wpeoBurépous oby rots ey tpiy: 
K LP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
and some Fathers have mpeo Bur épous Tous dy i iptv. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read ody, or rovs, or otv rots. Odv 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. The omission of the article appears to have no significance. 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be “I exhort 
presbyters,” “such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning “ presbyters, if there are any”; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter’s mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of ili. 1, where yvvaixes cannot mean “ wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office; the original sense of elder is not quite extinct. 
But rpeoBurepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
- better to render éxioxoros by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and 1 Peter. 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30; they were 
ordained xar’ éxxAnoflay by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17. 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi. 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi. 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, ‘did. 21; were his natural defenders, sJid. 26, 
34; had been made “ overseers ” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “shepherd ” the Church, #4id. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “ wolf,” 
thid. 29. 

In these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (xeporovety) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aerovpyotor) to the Lord, and receive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (agopifew) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xill. 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 44) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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or delivers to the Church special revealed and occasional mandates, 
and whose province is entirely distinct from that of the presbyter. 

In James, 1 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse _ 
_ the presbyter appears to hold the same position as in Acts. In 
James he is called in by the sick that he may pray over them and 
anoint them, v. 14; in the Apocalypse four and twenty presbyters 
sit round the throne, as in later times we find them sitting in a 
semicircle round the altar. Inthe Pauline Epistles the presbyter 
is not mentioned except in 1 Timothy and Titus, when he is 
identified with the bishop, and teaching is one of his functions, 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.9. The bishop appears also with the deacon 
in the address of Philippians, but the presbyter is not mentioned in 
that Epistle. : 

IIpecBvrepos is a familiar official designation among the Jews, 
and denotes a member of the local BovAy or ovvédptov which ad- 
ministered the local affairs of towns or villages, and acted in 

icular as a judicial body (Deut. xix. 12; Judg. viii. 14; Matt. 
x. 17). Such local courts existed throughout the country of the 
Jews, and consisted usually of at least seven elders with two 
Levites to act as officers. Some of the seven were priests (Schiirer, 
Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. ii. 1, p. 150 8qq.). 
Smaller ovvédpua were subordinate to larger, and after the Greek 
period (it is doubtful to what extent before) all were subject to the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, which consisted of seventy-one 
members, elected by co-optation, and admitted to office by the 
laying on of hands. The designation elder belonged in a general 
way to every member (1 Macc. vii. 33) as one of the yepovola 
(2 Macc. i. ro), but a distinction is made between dpxiepets, 
yeapparets, and mpeoBurepor (Gospels and Acts passim). Those who 
were neither members of the high priest’s family nor professional 
_ lawyers were simply elders, under which name both priests and 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, ii. 1. 165 sqq.). 

The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were also elders of the 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii. 2. 58). As such they had exclusive direction 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommunica- 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity. take any part in 
public worship. In the synagogue no special officer was appointed 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. The lessons were fixed, and 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with the permission of the dpxvevvdywyos, who as a rule 
was an elder. 

Schiirer notices (ii. 2. 249) that in inscriptions belonging to the 
Diaspora, though we find yepovordpyys and dpxwy used as personal 
titles, rpeoBvrepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 
Deissmann, s.v. 

The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue. Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
administrative, but also a spiritual officer. The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to mroi 
dv@pwrot, Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged (a) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (4) that the term prophet 
is limited to one “ who has a revelation ” (1 Cor. xiv. 30); (¢) that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal ; (@) that 
_ prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church; (¢) that even in the Doctrine the function 
of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist ; (/) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. ‘This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the Epistle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vii. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled. It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different opinions are held. The reader may consult Lightfoot’s 
Excursus in his edition of Philippians; Hatch, Bampton Lectures ; 
Gore, Christian Ministry; the editions of the Didache, especially 
that of Harnack ; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Expositor ; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s articles on Bishop and Church Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesta. 

& cupmpecBitepos. Not a@ fellow-presbyter, but she fellow- 

resbyter whom you know so well. For the word ovyapeoBvrepos 

ae found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. . £. v. 
16. 5, Vil. 5.6, 11. 3. 20; Chrys. Hom. i. in Ep. Phil, 1 (xi. 194 B), 
d0ev xai viv wodXol “ ‘aupapen Purine ” éwioxoro: ypagovet Kati 
“ guvdtaxovg.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

pdprus. The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts i. 8, 22, ii. 32, iii. 15, V. 32, X. 39, 41. In this sense 
is practically equivalent to drdaroXos. St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given b revelation, Acts xxii. 15, oy padprus air pds 
mwavtas avOpmrous dy éopaxas kal jxovoas. His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, éuaprupyjcapey 
Kata Tov @eod Gre fyetpey tov Xpiordv, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kuhl and others understand “witness” here to mean no 
more than “preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word ovpmpeoBurepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection; the climax 
is quite natural, and the author calls himself dmdécroAdos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only “fellow-preacher,” the word 
oupdprus lay ready to his hand. If Kiihl is right, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: “fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) takes the m 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 
in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ’s death (Phil. 
lil, 10), and soon. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) zaprvs is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase pdprus trav wxaPnudrwv. Jiilicher (Zinlettung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word pédprus, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations. What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such allusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord’s 
earthly life—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. i, 25. 6). & xat ris pedrAovons droxadvrreaOar Sdéxs : 
fhe partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed.” The o xaé 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord; we may find it either in John xiii. 36, or better in Matt. 
xix, 28, drav xabloy 6 vids rod dyOpwrov éxt Opdvov Sdéns adroi, 
xaBioeabe xat tpets ext Sudexa Opdvovs. In this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peters meaning he would probably have written ovyxowwvds. 
With ras peAAovons dwroxadvrreo Oar dogs, cf. iv. 13, év ry dzroxa- 
Ave ris Sdéys atrod, and i. 5, 13. St. Peter’s phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. ili. 23 we have ryv péAAovoay drroxa- 
AvpOivat riotw. These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament pé\\m is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2. wousdvare Td €v Upiv woipvioy tod Geos. “Tend the flock of 
Gsod which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on ii. 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
aw it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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conveyed is that of pastoral, spiritual, not administrative, duty 
There is very probably a reference to John xx.-16; cf. also Acts 
xx. 28. Calvin translated ro év duty “as far as in you lies,”-but the 
run of the words is decidedly against this; Bengel and Luther, 
‘which depends upon you,” “‘is entrusted to you ” ; but this gives é 
a sense which it cannot bear without the addition of xefywevov. The 
preposition must be local. “The flock which is among you” may 
be taken to mean “the flock in your town or village.” The flock 
is God’s, therefore they are to tend it, not because they must, 
(dvayxaoras), but with a willing mind (éxovoiws) ; not like hirelings 
for the sake of pay (aicyxpoxepdés), but gladly and eagerly (apoOvpws). 
"Exurxorovrres (the word is omitted by & B) is equivalent to worpai- 
yovres, See note on ii. 25. ‘“Avayxaoras gives the idea of a definite 
burden of duty, which men may be inclined to rebel against as 
excessive. After éxovciws & A P add xara @eov: Westcott and 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we keep them 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like God,” we 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but there 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 Christ 
is meant. Thus we should be brought very near to the inference 
that St. Peter uses @eos and Xpwrrds interchangeably; nor need 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Possibly 
Rom. viii. 27; 2 Cor. vii. 10 might justify us in giving «ard a 
looser sense, “according to God’s will,” “in godly fashion.” Alo xpo- 
xepoas implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend ; other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the hireling’s 
view. 

8. pnd’ ds xataxuptedovtes tv xAffper. “Neither as lording it 
over the lots.” KaA*por (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” is 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. KAfjpos in Matt. xxvii. 25 

‘is a die; in Acts i. 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by the 
dice ; in Acts viii. 21, 4 share or portion; so also in Acts xxvi. 18 ; 
in Col. i. 12, els ri pepida rot KArfpov roy dylov & dur, it is used 
of the lot, inheritance, or estate of the saints (xAypovopia). In 
secular Greek xAjpos constantly means an estate. In Deut. ix. 29 
the people of Israel is called the xAjpos of God, His portion or 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this verse may have been in St. Peter's mind, for it contains the 
phrase év r7 xepi cov rH xparaig, which is employed just below. 
xAjpos then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots or estates, the estates 
are the people committed to them, and the people (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Demstanoew) beloug to the estate 
of God. Tév «A7jpev is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr. Hatch thought (Bamfpion 
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Lectures, p. 77) that the office of the presbyter was “essentially 
collegiate,” and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters: met in 
council, In xaraxuptevovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but «vpevw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those 
days might be exercised in very rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves; hence St. Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker” (1 Tim. iii. 3, cf. Tit. iL 7). Or again, the precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aicxpoxepdas. But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

Tura. ywdpevor, “ Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether ywouevoe. means much more than éyvres, cf. 
Matt. x. 16; Luke xx. 33; Johni. 6; Acts v. 24. 

4. avepwhvtos is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
i. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 16; of the Second, Col. iii. 4; 1 John ii, 28. 
*Apxerofuny is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 

rounv & péyas, Heb. xiii. 20, and ii. 25 above. 

tov dpapdyrivoy tijs SéEns orépavoy. “Apyapdvrwos (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive dudpavros, and means, not. “which fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” “amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but “made of immortelles.” For.the “crown” 
cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, apGaprov orépavov: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 6 ris dixacoodvys 
orépavos: Jas. i. 12, tov orépavoy ris Cwas, by éryyyeiAato rots 
dyaraow abrév: Apoc. il. 10, tov orépavov tas (wis: ili, 10, rdv 
orépavéy gov: iv. 4, orepdvous xpvoots. Cf. the word BpaBetov, 
1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14. “ Amaranthine” is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
c-own in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse; and St. Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels only of the Crown of Thorns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is Sofy xai tynq éorepavwyevov). But some of the phrases referred 
to above, “the crown,” “the crown which He promised,” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord’s. 
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5. Spoius, vedrepon, Saordynre mpecButépas. “Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. ‘Opotws (as in iii. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. The same rule of unselfishness applies both to shepherd 
and to sheep. LIpeovrepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural. St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
1 Tim. v. 1, 17, “ Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father ; 
the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters... . Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour.” But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between wrpeoBvrepo: and vewrepoe: and what is inculcated must be 
Pa not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Uster1). 

ord, Kihl, von Soden give zpeoBvrepo. the same sense as in ver. 1, 
on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12) ; and, though a certain age was no doubt a 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 
was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 
it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to take vewrepoe as meaning all Christians who are not 
presbyters (as Alford following Bede). Others (Kiihl, Weiss, 
Schott, Briickner) create an antithesis to zpeoBvrepor by taking 
vewrepot to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the vedrepo: or veavioxos Of Acts v. 6, 10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

ndvres 82 AAAHAOLg Thy Tawevoppocdvny eyxopBdcacbe, “ And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After d\A7Aos K LP and many other MSS. insert troraccdpevot, 
and the R.V. gives this reading a place in the margin. Beza, 
Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the full stop after 
d\AnAots, SO as to bring the dative into connexion with trorayyrte: 
and no strong reason can be alleged against this punctuation. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxouBucace, 
For this rare verb some few authorities have ¢yxoAmicacGe or t¢yxod- 
moicacbe, which the Vulgate renders i#sinuate, “take into your 
bosoms.” "EyxopBodoGat is derived from xépfos, which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot.” Hence éxdéufuwpa is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as iua1iddv re 
Aevxdy TH Tav SotAwy efwyids rpockeipevov, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their é{wuis: and from Longus, Pastoraisa, 
ii. 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The éfwulés was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
xdpBos—s xopBos trav Svo xepidiwv, Grav tis Syon eri Tov ideov 
tpdxnkov—we may infer that this form of éyxéyBwua was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck. But «épfos might also mean the knot of a girdle; hence 
xopBorAvrys, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with Badavri- 
ropos, “a cutpurse,” purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. xooovpBy, Hesychius uses éyxouBwpya as equivalent to 
wepilwpa, Aiyirriov, a kind of apron such as that used by black- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called ¢yxépBupa. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435). 
The words of the fragment are f ye pév drt xexdpBwrat xadaGs: but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Zzs¢. 156, that the right 
reading is éyxexdpBwrar. The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled.” Hesychius makes xopBwoacGat equivalent 
to oroNicacGa, and éyxexdpBwra to évelAyrat, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. This is 
probably St. Peter’s meaning. Humility, like “a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
‘‘gird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii 4). But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, s.v. "EyxouBdopat, 
Sr 5 Ocds ... xdpu. Prov. iii. 34, Kuptos trepnddvos dvre - 
rdccerat, tarevois Se diSwor xdpw. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of 6 @eds for Kuptos. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, trordynre r@ @eq, dvri- 
oryre TH SaBorAy, tydoe tuas. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (;) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, tawewwOynre evomiov tod Kvpiov, as if he were 
aware that 6 @eds was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but more 
original ; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has dyvicare ras xapdias, which 
may be suggested by ras yuxas tpav ipyvuxdres of 1 Pet. i. 22; 
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if this is so, St. James is combining different parts of the Petrine 
Epistle. 

6. bwd Thy xparady yetpan. BK LP read xetpay. On this 
vulgar form see Westcott and Hort, Jntroduction, p. 157; Blass, 
p. 26. “The mighty hand of God” is generally connected in the 
Old Testament with the deliverance from Egypt, Ex. iii. 19; Deut. 
iil, 24, iv. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15; or deliverance generally, 2 Chron. 
vi. 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as here, to denote 
the dread power of the great Judge. 

év xaipg. “In the due or appointed time.” AP, many curs- 

ives, and some versions add émoxomjs (from ii. 12). Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 45, rod d:ddvae airots ryv tpopiyv é&y Kxatpo: and, for the 
exaltation of the humble, Luke xiv. 11. 

7. émippipavres. Ps. liv. (lv.) 23, émippupow ext Kupiow riv 
pépipvdy cov, kal abrdés oe Stafpéve. The pépizva is here the alarm 
of the persecuted Christian. God will care for him; see Luke xxi. 18. 

&. mare, ypnyopjcate. The Christian may cast the whole 
burden of his anxiety upon God, yet is not thereby absolved from 
the duty of vigilance; cf. iv. 19 above. For wppare see i. 13, iv. 7. 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is always at 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. xxiv. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is found 
1 Thess. v. 6, but in a different connexion; there the Christian is 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the day. 

& dvridixos . . . Td xatamety. A has riva xaraziy, “seeking 
whom he may devour”: B has xaramety without z.wd, “seeking to 
devour” ; XK L P rea xaramety, “seeking some one to devour” (L P 
wrongly accentuate riva), ‘Avvridixos is an adversary in a lawsuit. 
AdBodos (almost a personal name, and therefore without article), 
“the slanderer,” is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. ‘Opv- 
dpevos is probably taken from Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 14, ds Adwy 6 dowdgwv 
Kal dpudpevos: mepraret, poet from Jobi. 7, repreAOav rv yi 
Kai éureptraryoas tiv a’ otpavév mdpeyu, The imagery of the 
sentence is mixed, derived partly from the prowling lion of the 
Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and down 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God’s servants. Satan’s 
“slander” is that Job “doth not fear God for nought,” and God 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying Job, first with 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal suffering. 
So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. 7. £ 


v. 1. 5, évéoxniev 6 dytixeipevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those © 


who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
iva dromvixeis & Oyp, ots mpdrepovy weTo Katamerwxévat, CavTas 
efenéoy. It seems clear that the writers had this passage of 1 Peter 
in view. Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering” 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
xara TO OéAnpa 76d Meod (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii. 10); any other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional. It will be observed that St. Peter does not use xéapos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, we may 
perhaps detect the Hebraistic cast of the apostle’s mind. 

9. otepeot ti wiorer. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The word occurs 2 Tim. ii. 19, orepeds OeneAros, a 
solid foundation; Heb. v. 12, 14, wreped tpody, solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb orepeoty in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. ii. 5, 76 orepéwpa tis 
els Xpiorov ricrews buav, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
arepeds inclines to a bad sense, ‘hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of rj wiore. “H wiorts is sometimes “faith”; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, . dyday in 
t Cor. xiii.; sometimes “the faith,” that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i, 24, TH yap wiores éorjxare, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, roAts 6xAos rav lepéwy Sarjxovov 
Ti wiore, “a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith "—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. ‘The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal. i. 23 we find etayyeAieras riv zictw Ww rore 
érépba: Eph. iv. 5, pia miorts, one faith distinguished from all 
others; Phil. i. 27, peg Yuxp ovvabdotvres tH alore rod ebayyeXlov, 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, TH wlore. Teepediwpévor, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
rept TH wiotw évavdyyoay, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines; iii. 9, 7d puoryproy 
rhs miorews: iv. 1, drooryoovral tives THs wlorews: Vv. 8, Vi. 10, 213 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2, iv. 7. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul’s eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not seen. In the present passage the use of the word 
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orepeot inclines the balance in favour of “the faith.” Solidity 
applies rather to convictions, which are well-grounded, firmly con- 
nected, and therefore impenetrable, than to trust, which is ardent 
or confident, but not solid. 

eiSdres . . . émredetoOar, “Knowing that the same sufferings 
are being accomplished in your brotherhood which is in the world,” 
is the translation generally given. If this is correct, the words must 
be regarded as a consolation. You are not alone in your suffer- 
ings ; all Christians have the same burden to bear. But almost 
every word of this rendering is open to serious objection. Eidws 
followed by an infinitive means “ knowing how” to do a thing, cf. 
Luke xii. 56; Phil. iv. 12; Kriiger’s Greek Grammar, lvi. 7, 93 
Blass, p. 227; “ knowing that "is <idiss Gri, Ta abra tiv raPyparov, 
if it means “the same sufferings,” is quite unparalleled ; the passages 
quoted by Alford, ro dperdGerov Tis Bovdijs, Heb. vi. 17 5 70 taepéxov 
Tis yveoews, Phil. ti 18; 7rd wordy tS Tolreias, Thuc. Li 68, in 
which the neuter adjective or participle represents an abstract 
substantive, do not help in the least. It is impossible to see why 
St. Peter did not write ra afra wafypara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man could make. Tj ddeApdryre 
ipav, again, is a singular phrase ; we should have expected 77 dded- 
goryre alone or rots ddeAdois Suv. The dative is more naturally 
construed with ra aird than with émrreAcio dau, with which it can 
only be taken loosely as a dativus incommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of érireXety is uncertain ; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possibly “ bring towards an end,” or, again, “to pay in full.” 
Liddell and Scott are mistaken i in giving the verb the sense of “to 
lay a penalty upon a person.” In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Laws, x. p. 910 D, ri tijs doeBeias Sixyy rovros exvredovvrov, the 
meaning is “let them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” ‘The only commentator who has really grappled 
with the text is Hofmann, who translates “ knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8. 8, ra. Tod yhipws éxiredcioOan, “to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on. This version meets 
most of the difficulties; but ra aira rév za0npdrwv for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and 4 ddeA- 
porns tuav remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the limit of toleration. 

10. 5 Geds mdons xdpitos. “The God of every grace.” From 
Him comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. 1.17). See note on 
motxihy xdpis, iv. 10. Many commentators couple é Xpiore with 
kaAécas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. (1) 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you by 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i. 6, 15, rod xaAdoavros Spas & 
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xdpire—Bed. ris xdpiros); or (3) é&v Xpuor@ may be used in that 
vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
vii. 22, & dv Kuply xAnfeis SodAos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining Sdgay év XpiorgG. The glory which is here attributed to God 
is closely related to Christ in i. 7, 21, iv. 11, 13, V. 1, 4. For 
édtyoy waOdvras, “after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i. 6. Karaprice, “shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i. 19, xataprifew ra Sixrva: Gal. vi. 1, xaraprifere tov 
rotovrov (where Lightfoot notes that xaraprifew is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess. iii. 10, xaraprifew ra 
torepypara: 1 Cor. i. 10, Hre St xarnpriopévoe (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin ; compare iv. 1, 6 ra0@v capxi wéravrat 
duaprias. Xrypige, “shall stablish,” so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, uy feiferbe. SOevdce is one of 
St. Peter’s dawaf Acydpeva. NK L P, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
Gepeliooe after ofevioe: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSS. exhibit the optative, 
xatraptioat, x.T.X., for the future indicative. 

11. aété 13 xpdtos. ‘‘ His (God’s) is (or, be) the might.” God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “ mighty 
hand.” St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpdéros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

12. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Acé may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tod reorrod ddA got, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 7; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. i 7. ‘Qs AoyiLouas, “as I reckon,” in the sense of “as I 
think,” cf. x Cor. iv. 1; Rom. viii. 18. There is no éyd, and the 
‘‘T” is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean “TI think 
him trusty, though others do not.” The Epistle is short (d¢ éA‘ywr, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle’s heart, and all that he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
it is natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle’s mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was stil] more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue. 
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‘Eypape, “I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem. 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 Cor. v. 11, ix. 153 Gal. vi 11; 
1 Macc. xv. 6; ‘2 Mace. ii. 16; Plato, Zpist. vii. ad finem, dvayxaiov 
Boke por pyOira 

wapaxahay nal Empaprupdy radry evar adn xdpiv toi Geol. 
“Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” The 
article 1s omitted before dA709 xdpw. "“Exipaprupeivy is to “bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “bear new, or fresh, testimony.” ‘ This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who is 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
rainy eric great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 

that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers) The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John i. £7, 9 xdpts Kal } 
&ArPaa : Col. i 6, dxdyvore THv xdpw Tod @eov éy dAnOeig: 1 Pet. 
L 22, dy tH traxop Tis dAxnGeias, means “ by obedience to the 
gospel.” But Gal. i. 5, 4 adijJaa tov edbayyeAiov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel,” as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. ii. 1, “the way of truth” is set against the delusions of 
Wevdorpopyrat and yevdodiddoxador, who were, no doubt, professedly — 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also éA7nOys is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kihl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is here giving the 
official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tubingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing: to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, ‘‘ What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, is God’s truth. See that ye stand fast 
in it.” 

Usteri, pressing the absence of the article before 4\j xdpu, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to meet it.” But there is nothing in the text to | 
justify such a narrowing of the sense of “ this,” and persecution, in 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

els fv orfire. “Wherein stand fast.” * A B and many cursives 
have the imperative; K LP and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
doryxare. Eis is probably used as in 6 els rév dypdv, Mark xiii. 16, 
as a mere equivalent for év; see Blass, p.- 122. Von Soden, how. 
ever, quoting i 13, ry ry depoperny f tpty gu ey thinks that here also 
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the xdpes is regarded as future, and would translate “ whereunto 
stand fast.” | 

13. 4} év BaBuddn cuvexdexrh. “The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon.” w# after BafSviAdu adds éxxAyoia: the Vulgate has 
“ecclesia quae est in Babylone,” and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by Babylon is meant Rome; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter’s words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply éx«Ayoia, nor any other word. ‘H é& BafvAdu is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon.” This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
lite-ally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal interpretation of 4 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name; 
(2) that 4 éy BaSvAGy is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter’s wife was a very well-known person- 
age ; and there can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband’s labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
9 év BaBvA Gv is an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
“the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion” (Isa. xxxvii. 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpéa, and of another 
Church as her &deAqg7 (2 John i. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (Vis. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as yivy, and is addressed by 
him as xvpia. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than it is in the present passage. Again, what is. easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, “the Church and Marcus my son” strikes 
one as a somewhat more difficult combination than “ my wife and 
Marcus my son ” (see Introduction, § 8). On Marcus and Babylon, 
see Introduction, § 9g. 

14. év gidijpars dydans. Compare Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xili. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26. St. Paul’s phrase is ¢iAypa dywov. 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, Apo. 
i. 65, dAAfAous Purypare dowalipda ravodpevr tov edyxov, the kiss 
came after certain ebxaf and before the ebyaé of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, “ quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra ? ”» In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Caé. Myst. v. 3» the kiss is placed before the 
Sursum Corda ; he adds, onpetov rolvuv éori ro hiAnpa Tov dvaxpa- 
Ghvas ras Yuxas Kai wacav éfopilew pynotxaxiay. See also Const. 
App. ii. 57, Vill. 11; 3 _Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western; 
Palmer, Or. itt. ii. 102; Suicer, s.o. piAnpa; Ducange, s.z. 
Osculum ; Bingham ; Probst, Liturgie; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chrétien. 

elpfv. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical “ Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36 ; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later “ grace,” which we find in the corresponding passages 
of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. ‘“ Peace” 
carries us back to the Address ; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase rois év Xpioré “can hardly signify the mystical 
life-communion (die mystische Lebensgemeinschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians ” (von Soden) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER 


§ 1. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


It will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome. 


Born about 346; died, 420. 

In the Zfistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

“Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues pariter ac 
longas: breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis ; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caecutiat.” Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
taken from 2 Pet. i. 9. 

In the extracts from the Catalogus Scriptorum Ealesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
z oa and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 

pistle : 

‘‘Scripsit daas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur : 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Zfistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi., he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters : 

“ Habebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, cuius euangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex . 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 
his gréat authority practically laid it to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. “Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805 ; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Canon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), “‘non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
Lresbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.p.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(quam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; indeed there is some — 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these ; 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius. 


The date of his History is about 324. 


H. E. iil, 3. I, 4, Tlérpou pay oty éxurrohi) pla $ Acyopéry atrov 
a poreépa, dvapoddyyrar ravry 82 nai oi waa mpeaBirepor & as cone 
Aexrw ev Tots opiy atrav KaTaxéypynvras ovyypappact, wav Se 
pepopevyv Seurépay obK évdid nov pav elvas wapedjdapev, Suws 82 
moAAois: xXpyoynos paveioa pera Tov dAAwy érrovddoGy ypapov ... 
GANA Ta. pav dvopalopeva. Uérpov, dv piav yyciay éyvwy émvoroATv 
Kal rapa Tots waar mpeo Burépors dpohoynperny Tocavra. 

HT, E. iii. 25. 3, trav & dyreAcyopéveny, repipow J oty Opoos 
Tots 7oAXots, 7 Acyopévy "Iaxw®Bov péperas cai % “lovéa, 7 re Dérpow 
Seurépa érurrohy, He then goes on to speak about the vé0a. 

We gather that of roAAoz, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (zapeA7jpaper) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by ‘“‘the ancient presbyters ”—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (4. Z. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the of wodAof The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canon, 


P- 393 8q-) 
Methodius, 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Kesurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
lil. p. 611, quoted oY Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. iii, 8, yiAro érn tis Bacireias dvdpacey tov dmépaytov 
aliva Sia ris xuAsddos SyAdv, yéypadev yap & dadarodos Iérpos re 
pia pepo rapa Kupiy as xQua éry xai xia ery os Qyépa pila. 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words éxxrupwhjcerat piv yap mpos xdfapow Kal dvaxawurpov Kara- 
Baciy wis xataxAv{dpevos 6 Kdopos mupi, ob piv els dardAqay 
Acdioeras wavreri wai Plopdy . . . So dvdynyn by Kal rH yiv abbts 
xai tov otpaydy pera tiv ekgdAdywouy Ever Oat wdytwv Kai rev Bpacpor. 
Here the wip xaraBdovy is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. ii 9-13, and 
sar a as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 

pis 


Origen. 

Died, 253. 

In Joann. Comm. vy. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus. 7. £. vi. 
25. 8, [érpos 5é, éf’ @ olxodopetrat 4} Xpucrod éexxAyota, $s widas Aldov 
ot xarurxboovcr, play trurrodyy SpoXoyoupévyy xatadéddoure, Eore Se 
cai Sevrépay dudtBddAXcrat ydp. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. 7. Z. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 
Died about 213. 


Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 1, & 8% rais ‘Yxorvracen, Ewedévra eircix, 
maons ris évdiabyjxov ypadpis ene mwewolyrat Sapyioess, pode 
Tas dyriAeyopevas waped Our, Thy "Tovda, Ady xai ras Aowwas xaoAcas 
érurroAds, THv Te BapydBa xai ryv Ieérpov Acyopevyy dxoxdAuy. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (2:dioth. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the yfotypfoses) of Clement’s notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase ri dddv rijs dAnGeias, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Zapxos didbeors, Strom. 1. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. 1. 14 
(dardGeors is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In Zed. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. 19 is combined with 2 Pet. it. 1 (see note). See again note on 


i, 13 for another ible reference. In aed. iii. 8. 43, ro 
Sodomsray wdfos xpiots piv adiuxjoacr, waida 82 dxovcact, is 


taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also Paed. iii. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. 1. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in Strom. i, 12. 55, Bacavifwv de id’ 
ols jpapre Thy éavrod puxyw dyaBoepyet, Again, in Sérom. vil. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as 4 évroAy, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. ‘The way of truth ” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have.been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 
Cyprian. 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by 

Firmilian, 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Zp. Ixxv. 6), “Ste-. 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 


ut eos euitemus monuerunt.” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


Hippolytus. 


Died about the end of the first quarter of the third century. 

Refut. Omn. Haer. ix. 6, per’ ob modi de éxi tov abrév BépBopov 
dvexuAiovro, cf. 2 Pet. i, 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the passage. 

_dbid. x. 33, Ta Bd xdyra Siouel 5 Asyos os 6 @cod, 6 = ovos TATPUS 
wais, } xpd éwrddpov dwoddpos gwvy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 
on the passage. . 

Ibid. x 34, expeigerba trepxopérny sxupis xploews dwadiy xai 
raprdpou Lodepod oppo. ddarurror, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 417; iii. 7. 

In Dan, iti. 22, § yap dy rs trorayj Toure xal Se8ovAwrat, cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 

Ibid. iv. 10, a yap wal viv Bpadive xpd xarpot, py Oilew riv 
kplow T@ xdopy ereveyxety, Cf. 2 Pet. il. 5, iti, 9. 

Ibid, xxiii. 24, jpepa St Kuplov xQua ery. 


The Clementine Literature. 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jntroduction 
(p. 520, ed.. 1888). 
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of Antisch. 
“eee ; 
ae ae dalver Sorrep Adyves & oleipan eweyopére, 
idérnocey ty crib ger igang In 4 Esdy. xii. 42 we 
read, “Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis .. . sicut 


iL 9, of 8 re6 Geos arf ropdpo. xvev low xal 
mpopirat yerdpevot, Cf. 2 Pet. i. 21. Dr. Chase ints out that 
the word sxvevparoddpos is f in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. m 4. It 


can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 


from 2 Pet. i. 13. Immediately before, in the single word vads, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. iii. 16. pepe is so used 
Hi. £. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) “Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.” These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which been fully noticed. See on this pomt Introduc- 
tion to s Peter, p. 14 


Aristides. 


His Afology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, m the early years of his 
reign. 

Apo:. xvi. 4 586s rijs dAnOelas iris rods S8evovras air els riv 
aljviov xepaywye Baorreiav, cf. 2 Pet. Lb 11, ii 2, This seems 
a clear case. Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 
yO the Asology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 

tides.” 


Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 


Phil, iti., rj copig rot paxaplov Kat év8d£ou Tathov, 8 . . . Spix 
éypawev drvrrodds, cf. 2 Pet. til. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpi. | 


xx. 2, ele rv aldéviov airot Baci\eiav. So Harnack. Lightfoo. 
has éxovpdvov, but aldvov is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 155~160. 

| Dial. §1, xai &v 7@ perakd ris rapovcias airod xpdovy, ds xpoddry, 
yevjcerGon aipdoas xait Wevdorpodyras éxi rG dvdparte abrod mpo- 
enyvuce, Otto refers to Matt. vil. 15, xxiv. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
yevdorpopyras and aipécets are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial, 82, again, Justin uses the word Pevdodiddoxado, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
2 Peter. 

Dial, 81, cvvijxapev nat 7d elpnpévov dre “Hpépa Kuplov os yuo 
érn. Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Dues det est mille 
annorum.” Here, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Apol. i. 28, xat yap 7 ertipovy Tod pydérw totro mpagar Tov @cdv 
8a. 6 dvOpdarwov yévos yeyévytat® xpoywooKe ydp twas é peravoias 
owljoeoGas, cf. 2 Pet. iil. 9. 


» 


Melito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socii eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Asolovy, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 10. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Szdy/iine Oracles iii. 97 sqq., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the Ssdy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. [ut it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by fixe more fully in a later section. | 
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Irenaeus, 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, iii. 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes r John (iii. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words én sua epistola, & 17 
éxeatoA7. Two passages call for notice. 

iii, 1. 1, pera 8 ry rovrey eLodov Mdpxos & pabyris Kai épun- 
veurys Ulérpov xai abrés ra ted Udrpov xypvoodpeva éyypddus jyiv 
TapadeouKe, 

There can be little doubt that éfoS0s here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. iii. 2, vii. 6; Luke ix 31; 2 Pet. i 15. In 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, é£o80s rov Biov ef simm. ‘There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore,. that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet.i.15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, -but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

v. 23. 2, “ Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, 4 yap judpa 
Kupiov as xiAra éry. 

Irenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. iii. 8 In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. 
ie HE. ¥. : 36, 5 5; : 3, &fo8es is used ee “ death.” 
id. Ve 1. 45 & pévov xaipos ob« dpyts abrots dxapwot 
tylvero, cf. 2 Pet. i. 8 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—v. 1. 48, &a ris 
dyactpodijs airév Br\acdypowwres rv Sddv, rouréorw of viol rifs 
daxwielas. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter, which is 
older than the Viennese letter. 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


110-160, or more neadly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
Pee eoad @ obeys vetorpopiras eal Sods eal Boy 

I, 70 € airav écorras 
woxiva Tis drwrelas Siddfovorw, cf. 2 Pet. , ae 

I, Tas Yuxas davrév SoxtudLowras, cf. 2 Pet. ii. &. 

21, térov abypnpdy, Cf. 2 Pet. i 19. 

22, 28, BAacdnpotrres riy Sddv THs Sxcsocdrys, cf 2 Pet. il. 2, 91. 

0, } evroAy, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21, iii. 2. 

in his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchstiche, 
p. 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are dlutsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Afocalypfse was written there had been violent 
persecution (of dvaigarres rovs Sixalous xai rapaddvres atrovs, 27; the 
verb mryar{dpevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution ; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. H. £. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
Jiilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse ; and Kiihl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii. may 
have been written by the same author as the Apocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Afocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial, 
I have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. i. 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apacalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgil and Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, 8’ &y res dpaprdve 2 vedrew 
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xo\d£erax, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the . 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the Apocalypse 
closely resembles the Aeneid. Cf. the following passages :— 

Apot. 3, Ta pay yap odpara avray iy Aevkdrepa, mans: xtdvos kat 
épvOpdrepa rayros podov, cuvexéxpatro St 7d épubpov avraéyv a) p Aeuxg, cat 
dardais ob Stvapa epjoacban TO xd\Xos aitav’ H re yap Kopn atray 
ovAy iy, cat dvOnpa kat éxumpérovoa attav TO TE mporwary Kat TOUS 
dpors, domepel orépavos éx vapSoorrdxvos mem heypévos Kai 
dvGav, } dowep Ipis tv dept, roxavry hv abrév 7 ebxpéraa, 

Virg. Aen. i. 4023» 


“Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 
Ambrosiaeque comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.’ 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, den. ix. 431-437, Or of Aeneas, 
Aen. i. 588-593. OvAy Kony xai dv@npé is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, xad 8% xdpyrog OdAas Fee xépas taxwiive dda 
épolas, 

Apoc. 5, pkyvrrov xGpov éxrds rovrov rod xéopov rr? 
gurl, xai rov dépa Tov éxet dxriow HAlov xarodapwépevoy, xal ri yaw 
airy avOotcav duapdvros dvGeru 

Virg. Aen. vi. 637: 

** Deuenere locos lactos, et amoena uireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas, 
Largior hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
Purpureo,. solemque suum, sua sidera norunt,” 


We may remember also the dopodedds Acuév of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 


Apoe. 6, the phrase rémos aixjyypéds, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 

Aen. Vi. 5342 


Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 
Apoc, 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of eae ae mud. 
Cf. Aen. vi. a6e. “Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gurges 


Aestuat”; 416, “Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 

Apoc. 6, lirica dyyaXo oxoraviy dyov atréiv 1d Giepe 
xara Tov &épa ToU Téwov. 

Virg. den. vi. 555: 


“'Tisiphone . . . palla succincta cruenta.” 
Afpoc. 10, rovs govets ¢Breroy . - Be ous & rum 


weOdippévey kat far bei te tab dpreréy sovnpaw, xAnocoptvous 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 


** Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum.” 


Afpoc. 11, woAdAot aides ofrwes dwpor érixrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xaOyjpevos éxAatov. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 426: 


‘* Infantumque animae fientes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, arid in the Roman Muratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundsckri/t, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Afocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement, . 
130-170, 
Xvi, yewesoxere 58 Sre Epxeras 78y } Hpdpa vis xplorews os K\Bavos 


xatopevos Kat raxyoovra: al Suvdpes tay otpavév Kal rica 4 os 
porrBdos éxt wupt ryxdpevos xal rére havyoeras ra Kpvdua xal davepd 
épya trav dvOpwrav. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (/ntroduction, p. 521) 
suggests that ¢avjcerat is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt etpeOjceras of 2 Pet. iii. 10. Add that qyudpa xpicews in the 


New Testament is only found in Matthew's Gospel, in 1 John, and 
in 2 Peter. 
Ignatius. 

IOS-117. 

Eph., Preface, “Incot Xpiorod rod @cot jpov: see Lightfoot’s 
note ; the same phrase recurs Eph. xviii.; Kom. iii.; Polyc. viii., 
cf. 2 Pet. i 1. 

Eph. xii, TlavAov... 8 & wdoy erwrodj, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16. 

? Trall. xiii. 3, év 6 edpcBelnney duopor, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

Magn. ix., ) (wi) Hav dvérerey, cf. 2 Pet. i 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter. 

34 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. “Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805 ; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Canon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), “‘ non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
fresbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.p.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(quam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13.. 


Eusebius, 


The date of his History is about 324. 


i. E. iii. 3. 1, 4, Teérpov pay otv érioroAy pla 4 Aeyopévy abros 
mporéepa dvwpordynras tality 52 cai of wdédAar mperBirepor ds dvapdr 
Aextw & Tois ochov atrov KaraxéxpyvTas ovyypdupac. Ti 
hepopévyny Sevrépay otk evdedPnxov piv elvas wapeAjdapev, duos 82 
woos xpyowos paveioa, pera Tov dAdAwv lorovddcby ypadov .. . 
GAA Ta pev dvoualdueva Mérpov, dv pilav yyotay éyvwv érurrodqy 
Kat rapa Tots mada mperBurépors Gporoynpevyy Trocavra. 

Hi. E. iii. 25. 3, trav 8 dvrrveyopévav, yrupipwv 5 obv spes 
Trois roAXois, } Acyouévy “TaxwBov éperas xal 7 “Iovda, 7 re Leérpov 
Seurépa érurroAy. He then goes on to speak about the wé6a. 

We gather that of woAAoé, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (rapeAndapev) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by ‘‘the ancient presbyters ”—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (7. Z. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the of woAAof The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canon, 


P- 393 8q-) 
Methodius, 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Kesurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
iii. p. 611, quoted by Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. iii. 8, xiAra 8 érn tis Baoircias dvépacey tov dmépaytov 
alava Sua ris xAuddos SyAGrv, yéypadey yap & dwdoroAos Ilérpos re 
pla jyépa rapa. Kuply ds xiAua ern nat xidva ern ds yuépa pia, 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words éxrupwOncera: piv yap mpos xdGapow Kai dvaxawurpov Kara- 
Baciy wis xataxAv{dpevos 6 xdcpos mupi, ob piv els drddAcayv 
Acioeras wavter§ Kai Plopdy . . . 56 dvdynyn Oy Kai thy yiv abies 
xal rov obpaydy pera Tiv EdAdywou évecPat rdytwv Kai rov Bpacpéy. 
Here the wip xaraBdowy is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. iii. 9-13, and 
oe as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 

pis 


Origen. 

Died, 253. 

In Joann. Comm. v. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus. 7. Z. vi. 
25. 8, Ilérpos 5é, éf’ & olxodSopetrae  Xpiorod éxxAnota, Hs wiAas Aldov 
ot xarirxbcover, play éxvrroAnv dporocyoupévyy xaradédourey, Eotee 5é 
xai Sevrépar dudtBddAXcrat ydp. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. % £. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Eus. #7. £. vi. 14. 1, &y 5 rats “Yrorvracen, Evvedévra elreix, 
rdons THS évdwabjxov ypapys éxtrerpypévas werotyra: Suyyjoes, psd 
Tas dvriveyopévas wapehOav, Tv ‘lovda Aéye xai tras owas xafodxas 
éroToAds, Ty Te Bapydfa xai ry Teérpov Acyopéevny axoxdAupo. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Bisioth. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the Aypotyposes) of Clement's notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 3 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase ry 6ddv rhs dAnGeias, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Yapxos ardbeots, Strom. i. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. i. 14 
(drodGeots is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In Zc. Propk. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. Ig is combined with 2 Pet. ii. 1 (see note). See again note on 
ii. 13 for another ible reference. In aed. ili. 8. 43, ro 
Zodomsrav wdos xpiows piv ddixyoacr, rade 52 dxovcact, is 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also Faed. iii. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. i 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in Sévom. ii. 12. 55, BacaviLwv 52 é¢’ 
ols jpapre Tv éavrod Wuxyv dyaBoepyet. Again, in Strom. vii. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as 4 évroA#, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. ‘The way of truth ” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 
Cyprian. 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by : 


Firmilian, 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, 2. Ixxv. 6), “Ste- . 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 


ut eos euitemus monuerunt.” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


LTippolytus. 


Died about the end of the first quarter of the third century. 

Refut. Omn. Haer. ix. 6, per ob wordt 8 eri tov abrov BopBopov 
dvexvAlovro, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the passage. 

Wid, x. 33, Ta 88 wdvra Svoxet & Adyos 6 @cod, 6 tpwrdyovos warpés 
wais, } xpo éwrddpov dwoddpos guvy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 
on the passage. . 

Ibid. x 34, eedécoOe erepxopévyy axvupds xploews dradiw xai 
raprdpou Lopepod Supa. dpururroy, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 4, 17, iii. 7. 

In Dan. iii. 22, © yap dy tue Srorayz rovTy wai SedovrAwras, cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 

Ibid. iv. 10, a yap nat viv Bpadive apd xatpod, py Gide rv 
xplow Tp xdopyp ereveyxeiv, Cf. 2 Pet. il. 5, iii. > 

Ibid. xxiii. 24, jpépa dt Kupiou yQua ery. 


The Clementine Literature. 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jstroduction 
(p. 520, ed.. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. 

ii, 13, 6 abrov, dalvwv corep AUywos ty olmjuare ovveyopeve, 
éparivey THY Ux ovpavdy, Cf. 2 Pet. i 19. In 4 Esdr. xii. 42 we 
read, “Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis . . . sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro”; and the word of God is a Avyvos in Ps. 
a Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in min 

ii, 9, of 82 ro @eod dvOpwros xvevparopédpor zvevparos dylov xal 
mpopyras yevdpevot, cf. 2 Pet. i 21. Dr. Chase points out that 
the word wvevparopdpos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. iii 4. It 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 

Date of Oratio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) rovotrov 8% pd) Svros rov 
oxyveparos. This sense of the word oxjvewpa (body) is borrowed 
from 2 Pet. i. 13. Immediately before, in the single word vads, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. iii. 16. Sxyvopa is so used by Eus. 
H. £. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) “‘Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.” These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to s Peter, p. 14. 


Aristides. 


His Apology was presented to Hadrian in 129~130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, in the early years of his 


reign. 

Afpo:. xvi, 4 586s tis dAnOelas Fries rods SScvovras atriy «ls ri 
aldviov xepaywye Baoweiay, cf. 2 Pet. i, 11, ii 2. This seems 
a clear case. Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 
text the Apology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides, 


. Polycarp. 

Martyred in 155. 

Phil. iii. rf copia, rot paxapiov nat évbéfou Taddow, & . . . iptv 
éypawey éruorrodds, cf. 2 Pet. ili. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpi. 


xx. 2, els ri aldviov airot Bacireiav. So Harnack. Lightfoo. 
has éxovpdvov, but aldvov is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 155-160. 

— Deal, 51, wai &v r@ perali ris wapoveias abrod xpdvy, &s xpotdyy, 
yerjocrGar aipécas Kai pevdorpopyras éxi rp dvdpatt abrod mpo 
epyvuce. Otto refers to Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. §; 1 Cor. xi. 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
wevdorpopyras and aipéoes are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial, 82, again, Justin uses the word evdodiddoxador, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
3 Peter. 

Dial. 81, cvvijxape nal rd «lonpévov Gre “Hypa Kuplov ds Aa 
érmm. Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Dies des est mille 
annorum.” Here, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Apol. i. 28, xat yap 7 éripoviy) Tod pydérw rotro mpagae Tov Ocdv 
8a 7d dvOpdmivov yévos yeyévytas’ spoywooxe ydp twas éx peravoias 
owbljocrOa, cf 2 Bet iii. 9. 


+ 


Melito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socii eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Asolovy, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 10. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Srbyliine Oracles iii. 97 sqQq., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the Ssdy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. [ut it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by five more fully in a later section. . 
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drenaeus. 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus att tn epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i, 16. 3, iii. 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes 1 John (iii. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words én sua epistola, ev rq 
érioroAy. Two passages call for notice. 

lil, 1.1, pera 82 rHv rovrwv eLodov Mdpxos & pabyris nat épyn- 
veurys Iérpov xat abrés ra tro Uérpov xypvocdpeva tyypddus jytv 
TapaceowKke, 

There can be little doubt that éo50s here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. ili. 2, vii. 6; Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet. i. 15. In 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, é£oSo0s rov Biov ef simm. ‘There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore,. that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connectedrwith 2 Pet. i. 15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, -but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

v. 23. 2, “ Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, } yap #udpa 
Kupiov és yf\ua ern. 

Irenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
‘strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. iii. 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. 
an HE. Y. : 36,55 ; 3, €€050s zh used sararuareeees “ death.” 
id. V. 1. 45 ta pérou xatpos ob dpyds abrots 068% dxapros 
dyivero, cf. 2 Pet. i & 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely conn 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—v. 1. 48, da rijs 
dvactpopis abrav Bracdynpowwres ri S8d6v, rovréorw ol viol ris 
dwxwXclas. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter. 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


110-160, or more neacly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warms us that the date can hardly be 
et ewe ve alee s Yeolonpoias eal Blaby wal By 

I, 7o @& airov évovras 
woxiAa THs darwr<las SSdfovorw, cf. 2 Pet. ih 1. as 

I, Tas Yuyas éavriov Soxtudlowras, cf. 2 Pet. iL &, 

21, téxov atypnpdv, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

22, 28, BAardypovwres riv Sddv rhe Scxcsoodvys, cf. 2 Pet. i 2, 91. 

0, 4 evrody, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21, iii. 2. 

in his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchstiiche, 
p- 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are d/utsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the Afocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Apocalypse was written there had been violent 
persecution (of Suégavres rods Sexafous xai wapaddévres abrovs, 27; the 
verb ryyavc{onevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. H. Z. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
_ Jiilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse; and Kiihl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii. may 
have been written by the same author as the Apocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Afocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial, 
I have suggested ‘in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. i 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Afacalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgil and Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, 3: Sv res dpaprdéve: &d retrev 
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xodd£erat, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the - 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the Asocalypse 
closely resembles the Aeneid. Cf. the following passages :— 

Apot. 3, Ta pay yap odpara avroyv iv Aevxorepa mdons: xedvos Kal 
épuOporepa wayros podov, cuvexéxparo Se 7d épudpov avrav TS p Aeuxd, cat 
dras ob Sivapac eqyjoacdar rd xd\Qos airav' 4 re yap Kopn atrar 
ovhy qv wat dvOnpa Kai émxpérovoa attav TO TE spordrw Kai TOUS 
G.o1s, domepel arépavos é& vapSoordxvos merheypévos Kat wouxi\uey 
dvGav, } dowep tps ty dépt, rxavry Gv abrév i cbzpéraa, 

Virg. Aen. i. 402: 


“Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 


Ambrosiaeque comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.’ 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, des. ix. 431-437, or of Aeneas, 
Aen. 1. 588-593. OvAy Kopy xai dv@ypd is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, xad 82 xdpyrog OtAas Fxe xdpas taxwbivw 0a 
épolas. 

Apot. 5, Gpov éxrds tovrou Tov xéopov mpov Te 
gurl, xai tov sii ‘rel eed dxriow qAlov xatodapwépevoy, xal rv yaw 
airiv dvOotcay duapdvrow dvOern 

Virg. Aen. vi. 637: 

*¢ Deuenere locos laetos, et amoena uireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas, 
Largior hic campos acther et lumine uestit 
Purpureo,. solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 
We may remember also the dopodedds Acpav of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 

Apoc. 6, the phrase rézos abxyypds, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 

Aen. Vi. 534: 


Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 


Apoc, 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of boiling mud. 
Cf. a vi. aoe. “Turbidus hic coeno ‘uastaque uoragine gurges 
Aestuat”; 416, “Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 

Apoc. 6, ere Cyn Caer Sa Soe 1) ddups 
xara Tov dépa rot rérov. 


Virg. Aen. vi. 555: 
‘*Tisiphone . . . palla succincta cruenta.” 


Apoc. 10, rovs goveis ¢BAerov . . - Be ous é& ru 


eOduppévy Kal rerAnpupive éprerav sovnpaw, wAnocopudvous 
vty Onplaw ixelverv. 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 


**Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum,” 


Afpoc. 11, wodAol aides ofrwes dwpor érixrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xaOyjpevoe éxAatov. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 426: 


‘* Infantumque animae fientes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman Meratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundschrift, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Apocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement, . 
130-170. 
Xvi, yweoxere St Sre Epxeras 78 H Hpdpa vis xploews ds xA[Bavos 


xawpevos Kal traxyoovra: al duvdpes tiv obpavév Kai rica 4 yy os 
porrBdos ext wupt ryxdpevos kal rére havjoeras rd xpidia Kal davepd 
épya tiv dvb pire. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. x ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (/ntroduction, p. 521) 
suggests that davycerat is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt eipePyoeras of 2 Pet. ili. ro. Add that jydépa xpicews in the 


New Testament is only found in Matthew's Gospel, in 1 John, and 
in 2 Peter. | 
Ignatius. 

Eph., Preface, “Incot Xpworot rot @eot jpov: see Lightfoot’s 
note ; the same phrase recurs Zph. xviii.; Lom. iii; Polye. viii., 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 1. 

Eph. xii, TavAov... 8s & méoy erwrodj, cf. 2 Pet. iii 
15, 16. 

? Trall, xiii. 3, &v @ ebpebelnpev dpeopor, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

Magn. ix., 7 Cw) quav avérerey, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter. 

14 
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Barnabas. 


70-79, Lightfoot ; 130 or 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, spooéxere, réxva, ri Adya rd Yuverédevcey ty U jpdpur 
roto Adyar Gre ey éaxvryrAlors Ereoy owredéove. Kuptos ra ovprarra. 
: L yap qpépa wrap aire xia ery’ abrés 5é pos paprupe Aéyer* “T30d 
ojpepov Hyépa drras ws xia 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the rap airg comes 
very close to Peter’s rapa Kupiy. Hilgenfeld here quotes Lepio- 
genesis, 4, “Und (Adam) lebte 70 Jahre weniger als 1000 Jahre, 
denn 1000 Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben iiber den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 
er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben.” 


Hlermas. 

3rz0-140, Harnack. 

In the Pastor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; Vs. iii. 7. 1, riw S8dy 
rv &AnOur: Sim. v. 7. 2, pracpds: Sim. vi. 2. 5, BAdupa, but in a 
different sense: Sim. ix. 14. 4, Svovdyros: Sim. ix. 22. 1, false 
teachers are adfaddis, 


‘Clement of Rome. 


93-95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. 5 oe 
Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are 6 xpopyrixds Adyos, xi. 2: éxdarrys 


his note. 

; Jule. 

The E of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter. But the point must be dis- 
cussed at length in a separate section. 

§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short ; its subject, the 
Cisorders of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in- 
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terest, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the. 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome’s time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
' gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the Afocalypse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as ddd¢ ris dAnbelas, 
obk dpyds’ ob88 dxapros, aiwvios Bacivela, 6 spodytixds Adyos, Sva- 
vénros, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or “survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as “ within a measurable distance of 

ical politics,” “grand old man,” “lost leader,” ‘honest doubt,” 
‘sweetness and light.” Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 
itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
or in which variants existed at an extremely early date. 

i. 2, ToD Beod xat ‘Inood rod Kupiov spar. 


The right reading here is very probably rod Keplov jjuSv. See 
note. 


ii. 4, otpois. 
. This is probably the right reading. But K L P have capaw, and 
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this seems to have been what Jude found in his copy of the Epistle, 
and paraphrased by Seopois aidioss. 

il. 13, ddixovpevor proBbv ddixias. 

This is the reading of * BP, the Bodleian Syriac, and the 
Armenian ; it is adopted by Westcott and Hort; Tregelles gives 
it a place in the margin ; and Tischendorf, though he reads xopov- 
pevot, remarks in his note, “dduovpevoe si aptum sensum praebere 
iudicabitur omnino praeferendum erit.” 

AC KL, all other MSS., the Vulgate, m”, Jerome, the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Aethiopic, Ephraem, Theophylact, Oecumenius have or 
translate xoprovpevor 

Syr” has a word which Tischendorf translates ementes. 

It is surely vain to try to get sense out of ddixovpevor. Perhaps 
it is worth while to notice that in the Sinaitic MS. dd:covpevor comes 
at the end of a line, while the next line ends with décias. It is just 
possible that a hasty scribe may have taken the déix- from the latter 
word. 

Koptovpevos will make sense, but not good sense. A few verses 
below puofss déixias means the temporal gain of unrighteousness, 
and the phrase can hardly have any other sense in the former place. 
What we appear to want is a participle which should give the sense 
of “seeking after.” Lmenies might suggest dvovpevor, Kopsovpevor 
has the look of a mere conjectural emendation. 

ii. 13, drdrass. 

dydra:s is the right reading, though it is supported only by B, 
the Versions, and Jude. 

ii. 14, potyadtSos. 

So BCE LP: A and three cursives have poryadlas, 

MorxaXis means “adulterous” (Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4), or “an 
adulteress” (Rom. vii. 3; Jas. iv. 4). “Eyes full of an adulteress” 
is certainly nonsense. MoryaXis is not a classical word, but occurs 
in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 452, note, Motxadia 
apparently does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as there is no verb poxa\edw, nor noun poixados. It may be 
observed that in ii. 18 the Sinaitichas pafyratéryros for parasdriros. 
The scribe had the word pa@nrjs in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first two syllables. So here some 
still earlier scribe may have meant to write potyfas, but potyaris 
occurred to him, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
the unmeaning pocxadias, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 
rected into potxaAidos. This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. 

li, 15, Tov Boodp. 

SoACKLP. Bhas rob Bedp pac bor ddtxlas jyydanoav, & has 
Tod Bewopodp picbov diixlas i, i7yarnoey. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitic the words rot Baap ds were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. The name Bosor does not exist. It 
will a observed that no single MS. has the right reading toi 
Bewp 

li. 16, rapadpoviay. 

This, again, is a vox nihil, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. Six cursives have wapadpooivny, three zapavopiav: the | 
latter is the better conjecture, as it is Peter’s habit to repeat words, 
and apayopzias occurs immediately before. 

il. 3, ¢urarypovy. 

SoXABCP and many cursives. But this word also did not 
exist, and therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

ii, 10, KaTaxayoerat, 

So A L and some of the Versions; C has &ganoOyoorvrat: & BK P 
and some Versions eipeOyjoeras: the Sahidic and Bodleian Syriac 
translate non inuenientur; am fu harl omit the clause. Kara 
Kanoerat, apavicOyoovra, seem to be mere corrections; the right 
reading is probably oty eipebyjoerar. But here again we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times. Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, 
be said that St. Peter does. not allude to St. Mark’s Gospel in i. 15. 
But it may also be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood.. It is a fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. 

The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed 
among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah’s reign ; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 40, 60, go, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon 1000 years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. Ixiii. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, it. 
p- 252 sqq.). This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 
In the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the “day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chiliasm on our 
Epistle ; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

It may be asked how the Fathers came to adopt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Lord, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by a Christian document to which they attached 
high authority. 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at all. He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay of the Parousia. ‘This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and Barzadas to thai of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Zrypho, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord’s command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Celsum, iv. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that é- 
wupocas and éruAvoes alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, Azz. i. 2. 3; to Deut. iv. 24; Dan. 
vii. 10; Mal. iii. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 12, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Origen’s reasons for his doubts about 2 Peter. 

In Clement, Strom. v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iii. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-fire, but of the Two Ways, and may be later than Barnadas. 
But the words dravra ramlyea xai perdpow. prc payeio’ come very 
close to 2 Pet. iii. 10, 

Justin, Afo/. i. 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. Sib. iv. 172-177; this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (S¢rom. vi. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the Iérpov 
xypvypa, the date of which is not later than a.pD. 140-150 (Chzon- 
ologie, p. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth book of the Oracles belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature. Justin’s words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn : 
“6 Dies irae, dies illa 
Soluet saeclum in. fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla” 3 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (i. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but not destroyed (v. 36. 1). 
It is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though 
there are passages such as Ps. xcvii. 3, “A fire goeth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
Xxxiv. 4, li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 16, 223 Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi.), where.the fire of the Lord’s presence, the refiner’s fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and earth. The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii. 29; 1 Cor. iii. 13, vil. 31; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Apoc. xxi. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Ant. i, 2. 3, ™po- 
cipyKev *"Adap ddavic pov Tav dhuv eceobat, rov pev Kat’ loxiv wupés, 
Tov érepov dé xara. Biav xat tAnOiv Vdaros: but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that Adam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
insist upon the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of the overthrow of Sodom. It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de inc. Mundi). 

Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded 
with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- . 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 
fourth book of the Sidy/iine Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable 
opinion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 
this Epistle. 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. i. 15. 
The apostle had promised something more, and the temptation to 
supply it was irresistible. 
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§ 3. RELATION OF 2 PETER TO JUDE. 


Of these two writers one borrowed from the other ; this is quite 
certain. 

The priority of 2 Peter was affirmed with confidence by Luther. 
No one, he says, can deny it. But since the time of Eichhorn the 
opposite view has gained ground, and is maintained with confidence 
quite as great. Holtzmann writes, “It is not necessary again to 
refute this hypothesis (of the priority of 2 Peter), which at the 
present day is practically abandoned.” Weiss says that “there 
can be no question” as to the priority of Jude. Professor Harnack, 
Reuss, Jiilicher, von Soden, Dr. Salmon, are of the same opinion. 

Yet Luther’s judgment has not been left without supporters. It 
has been defended in recent times by Dr. Lumby (in the Speaker's 
Commentary), Mansel, Plummer (in Ellicott’s Commentary), Spitta, 
and Zahn. 

An intermediate position is held by Kuhl, who thinks that 2 Pet. 
ii. Iii. 2 is an interpolation ; that the original Epistle was used by 
Jude ; that the interpolation was taken from Jude. This peculiar 
view appears to rest mainly on two supports—{1) that Jude 17, 18 
is a quotation from 2 Pet. iii. 3; (2) that the Libertines of the 
second chapter have nothing to do with the Mockers of the third. 
The weakness of the latter argument is palpable. The theory of 
interpolation is always a last and desperate expedient. We shall 
see as we go on that the style of the Epistle is uniform, and that 
the second chapter has natural links of connexion with the first 
and with the third. Nor is there any mark of dislocation at the 
beginning or end of the passage which Kuhl supposes to have 
been thrust into the original text. 

When two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are clearly in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
will always strike different minds in different ways. If the arrange- 
ment of the one writer is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very positive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has definitely quoted the other. There are passages 
in our Epistles which furnish us with these means of decision. 

(a) 2 Pet. ii. 4, cetpois Logou raprapdcas: Jude 6, dSecpors aidlors. 

Jude’s words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
af the ancient variant cepais. It is just possible to find both the 
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‘“‘pits” and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well. 

2 Pet. ii. 11, ob Pépovor car’ abray rapa Kupiy BAdodnpov 
xpiow:; Jude 9, ob érddpnoe xpiow éreveyxeiy BAaodynpias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against défa: (the Fallen 
Angels) “a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord” (see 
note on the passage). This gives a perfectly good‘sense; the 
Angels are not like the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against defa, the leaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption of 
Moses. ‘The devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian). Michael 
does not “charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself with saying, ‘The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(See the Assumption of Moses in Hilgenfeld, Mouum Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) The correct sense of xpiow émeveyxeiv BAao- 
dypias is given by Origen, Zp. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvii. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, “ quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam,” “they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine.” ‘The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted rapa Kupiy, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter’s 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(4) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KAnrds, 1 ; dytos (in the sense of ‘“‘Christians ”), 
33; veda, in the sense of “indwelling spirit,” and yuyixés, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter yvy7 means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use puyixds in the 
sense of carnal. Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

¢) 2 Pet. ili. 3, 4, rovro mpirov ywwoxovtes Ste éXevoovTar éx” 
doxatwv tov tpepov ev éumarypovy eprratxrar kata Tas iias érOupias 
sirav wopevdpevot, kal A€yovres, Tod eri 4 erayyeAla THs Tapovaios 
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atrov; Jude 17, 18, tueis St dyaryroi, pvycOyte rv pnpdrov ris 
axpocpnudvev txd trav drorrdAwy tov Kuplov joy Inoot Xpurrod, Sri 
Acyov spiv, “Ex” torydrov xpdvov trovras epraixra: kata ras éavrév 
éxcOuplas xopevdpevor tay doeBerdv, St. Peter gives the warning as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, rovro xpGroy ywodoovres 
(i. 20), and the Hebraism, é durarypovj éuratxra, is quite in his 
style (see note on ii. 12). Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 


an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb AAcyow | 


when we remember the familiar phrase 7 ypady Aéye. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done so; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chris- 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well be thinking of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter. But the point 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kil, 
Spitta, Zahn (Zinlestung, § 43, part ii. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Jiilicher (Zin/eitung, p. 187) on the other. 
See also the notes oh the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a‘strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion already 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words xdpus Spiy xal 
elpyvn wAnOvvbein. The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
ra eta It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen yxa(pew with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has aAcos tiv xai ecipjvy Kat dydan 7Anbur- 
Gein. The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul’s xdpes cos elpyvn, « Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline «Ayrois. St. Jude’s formula is 
conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter is earlier than 
1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4); next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers. 5-10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. 11). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
.rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers. 16~18), and is confirmed by 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

is exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dperj, cio éBea, 
trropovy, POopd, Sivapts xat rapovola, érdyyeApac). 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann (Bidel- 
Studien, p. 277, Eng, trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscription 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and is supposed to belong to the year a.D. 22 or there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase racay orovdiy clopéper Oar (2 Pet. 
i. 5), but also Oeia Svvapss (2 Pet. i. 3). This latter expression was 
familiar to town authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
lodripos (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peter’s amanuensis was a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. @elas xowwvol dicews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter’s time. 

St. Jude’s opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to write to them “about our common salvation,” an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but “found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” 
Spitta thinks that his words, rj dzaf wapadobgicy rots dyioss 
vlore, were suggested by ris wapadofecions abrhs dylas evrodife 
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(2 Pet. ii. 21). This may be the case; and, if so, it is a strong 
point in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St. 
Jude here again uses a Pauline expression, rots dyiots. Clearly, 
also, he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
and found himself obliged to do another. It is not difficult to 
suppose either that St. Peter’s letter had reached him and opened 
his eyes to the mischief that was going on, or that sudden informa- 
tion had been brought to him that Antinomian teachers were at 
work in his district, that time pressed, and that he copied out, with 
no very great alteration, as much of St. Peter’s letter as he thought 
necessary. There would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
St. Jude’s people were not the same as St. Peter’s. 

We may notice here another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 
a little lower down (ver. 5), ‘I wish to remind you, though once for 
all ye know all things,” of the instances of God’s judgment in similar 
cases. It is a hasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 
the faith once for all delivered. The term does not apply very 
easily even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
still less does it apply to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
dispute between Michael and Satan. The words of Jude bear a 
close resemblance to those of St. Peter (i. 12), “Wherefore I will 
always remind you of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them.” It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter’s 
phrase is much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude’s. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any kind of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles’ doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood. There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. ‘So among you there will be false 
teachers.” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers’ partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certain whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
future as meaning “there must be,” “there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. These teachers are false, because 
they introduce “heresies” (see note on this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deceive men with lying words; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii. 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word évurviacduevot, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘Certain men,” he says, 
‘have slipped in.” They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter’s future, “there will be false teachers,” as practically a 
present, St. Jude’s letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards. On the other hand, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are of wdAat mpoyeypappévor eis rotro 7d 
xpiwa, Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take wdAat to mean “in the ancient Scriptures,” “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of rotro 76 xpiva? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. ii. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ols 10 xpiva éxradat ovx dpye. St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God” into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. “Our God” is from 2 Pet. i. 1: 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter’s répy 
dyopdcavra abrovs deordéryv dpvoipevor. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting é&yopdécarvra before Seomérny. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God’s judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 


s PErEr. Juve. 
I. Israel in the Wilderness, 
a. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 


3- The Flood (Noah). 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned). 


5 P 
6. Balaam. Balaam. 
7. Korah. 


It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour; by others, against him. St. 
Peter aga'n twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude’s first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
er of righteousness, a “dignity” who was blasphemed by man 
ut approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire. Here it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention of 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (iii. 9) that God’s 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of 
the Plain (dre\Ootca: éricw capxds érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in 
of great severity. in, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical allegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude’s manner. The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled againt the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
The comparative reticence of 2 Peter is supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about A.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in authorised 
lists. Hence, it ' nti we es infer that 2 spas abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in thi ment. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth tag (see 
the introduction in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
1 Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Assumption of Moses 
in Gal. iii. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 
regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above. 
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It may be asserted that Peter’s mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (xaizep 
<iddras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude’s censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with “ blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
What he says (ii. 10, 11) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. 1. 12, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. 10) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (é rj $fopa POapyoovra:), and making things much 
smoother. Another occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness. Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but dorépes wAav#ra can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality. 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word “mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-19, it will be seen that vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive trav doeBedv, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
had inserted just before. It is possible that dudpovs, Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by duwpyrovs, 2 Pet. iii. 14, and mpoo- 
Séxopnevor, Jude 21, by rpoodoxarres, 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St. Peter’s argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peter’s reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
It may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything dvovdyrov in the epithet yuxexdés. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke’s Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Apostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death is not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peter's; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude’s own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following section. 


8 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament : 

"AOecpos!, dxardravoros (v./ dxardxacros), drAwors!, duals, 
drropesyev', fade dorjpucros, atxpnpés, Bdéupa, BépBopos!, Bpa- 
Surys, Suavydleav, Svovdyros, éyxarorxetv, Exradat, edeyéis', cparacypovi, 
évrpvpiy!, " Weaxodovbeiv} edpapa, erdyyeApa, erdrrys?, iodripos, = 
crvlev!, pavoovr ta, Kido pa, 4707}, peyadomp erysl, péyurros', placpal, 

pracy), puypn}, promdley, pidpos!, éALyus (0.1 dvrws), dulyAy}, wapa- 
dpovia (v.2 wapavopta), rapacdyey, mwapeopéepev, rracros, porlndor, 
cetpds (0.2. getpa), TTNpLy pos, arotxeiov?, (in sense of physical elements), 
ae raptapow, Taxwds!, reppody, rHxerOatl, rowade!, roAp TIS, 

bs!, pwoddpos, pevdodiddoxados. 

"Words marked (1) are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

"Epratypovy, wapadpovia are probably due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On Bréppa, xavootoGa, see note. 
‘Exérrys is used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v. 1; 
2 Macc. iii. 39; 3 Macc. il. 21. 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six dra 
Aeydueva in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-four, which, considering the “brevity of the Epistle, 
is a very high number. 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified ; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (éfépaya, éxdarrys, porlnddv, raprapotv, reppory). 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but notin 2 Peter. 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following : 

‘Ayid£ery, dyvac pes, dyvitay, é dyvds, dvayevvay, droxdduis, Sofaley, 
dAcciv, EAeos, erifay, éXzis, émixdAuppa, evayyeditey, xabapds, KAnpo- 
vopeiy, kA npovopia, paxdpios, vapey, olvopduyia (with K@pol, Worot), 
Gvopa, maporxia, amdpotkos, Troupaivery, Troy, Toiviov, peo BureEpos, 
oxavoadov, cxoAds, cuveldnors, braxoy, tirdxpiots. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found in 1 Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable : 

“Axapros, &vopos, dpyés, Baowrela, évroAy, éxayyeXia, érayyé- 
Acc Bar, endyyehua, errywaoKey, exlyvacts, evoeBys, evoéBeva, Oeios, 
Twrnp, tropipvyoKw, tropyynors, trropov7p. 

On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Zinlestung, part il. p. 108) gives the following list : 

*Avacrpodpy, dvactpépec Oa, dadGeo.s (this word is peculiar to 

r and 2 Peter), 4 dpery of God (but probably i in a different sense), 
érronrat (cf. érorrevety, I i, 12, ili. 12), dorypiKxtos and ornprypos 
cf. ornpiley, I y. 10), owirot kai popor and domaAos xal dpudpayros 
cf. dormAos Kat dpeeop.05, Ii. 19), dxararavorous dpaprtias (cf. réravrac 
dyaprias, I iv. 1), doeAyea, Yvyxy (in sense of “soul”). B. Weiss 
(Einleitung, p. 445) considerably extends this list ; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in 1 Peter. The 
author never uses péev. He employs very few Hebraisms; there are 
a couple of reduplications év $Oop¢ POapyoovrat, ll, 123 be éumraty- 
port: éumaikrat, iil. 3; in il. 10 we have rovs érigw gapxis Wopevo- 
pévous: in ii 1, alpéoes darwXelas: in ii, 14, xardpas réxva, The 
article he uses much in the same way as 1 Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpxatov xdopov, il, 5; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, for instance i. 4, THs 
év QP xdopyp ev erOupig POopiis: ii, 17, TH Tav GBéopov wrdvy: 
cf. i. 8, 16, i 7, 10, 22, lil. 5, 12. The expression in the first 
chapter is easy and clear ; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in two passages, 
ii. 12~14, iii. 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times; see ili. 20, 21, iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. The following instances may be given : 

i. 5) II, emtxopryetv: 1. 10, 19, BeBatos: i. 12, 13, 15, iii, 1, 

15 
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SrropuipvripKewy, dy tropyjoa, prijpny roiobar: i 17, 18, evexOetoys, 
évexOetoray : 1. 10, 15, iil. 14, orovddley : L. 4,11, 18, 20, droped yew: 
i. 20, 21, mpopyrela: 1, 20, iil. 3, ToUro apirov yweoxovres: ii, I. 3s 
iil. 4, 16, dwdAaa: il. 4, 5, epeicaro: i. 45 9, 17, it. 7, Type: 
li, 10, 11, 12, Ser mnes, see dart li, 2, 15, 21, 00s: ii. 14, 18, 
dered Lev : ii, 16, 18, pOéyyeoOat: L 16, li. 2, 1 15, daxodoubeiy : 
li. 13, 15; pubis Adixcas : il, 21, il 2, "ero: li. 4, 17, Cdqos: 
ii. 9, ill. 7, iyuépa kploews: ill, 12, 13, 14, epoodoxay: ili. Io, 12, 
orotxeia, KavoOvp.eve. : i. 3, 20, ii. 16, 22, ill, 3, 16, 17, eos: i. 16, 
iii. 4, 12, rapovoia. This list might be considerably extended. _ 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(1) The repetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kuhl’s theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single puoOos (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated probos d&dixias of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms & 
Popa pciper Oar, ev eurarypovy dumatxrat, jude avoids repetitions ; 3 
thus in the verse just quoted we have 00s rod Kaly, xAdvy roe 
Bodadp, dvriAoyia tod Kopé, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill in devising synonyms. If we 
take his opening and concluding passages, where he is most 
independent, we find the phrase xara ras éavraév érifuplas ropevd- 
pevot used twice, 16, 18; xloris occurs twice, 3, 20; drag twice, 
3, 53 €Acos twice, 2, 21; éAcciv twice in 22 and 23 (though this 
is doubtful ; see note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration of insignificant words. It is 
therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rypeiy, 
6 (21s), J3 215; Coos, 6, 135 xpiows, 6, 9, 153 BAaodnpetv, Brac 
dnpia, 8,9, 10. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude’s style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude’ s tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also in 1 Peter. ‘The following instances may be given: 
i. 8, 9, Sdgav, dedogacpery : i. 3, ill. 21, de’ dvarrdcews ‘Tnood Xpuwrrod: 
i. 7, 13, IV. 13, Ve 1, daroxdduyis: 1. 9, 10, owrnpia: i. 15, 16, dytos 
(quater) : i 15, 17, 18, il. 12, lil, I, 2, 16, divaarpiper Bat, dvac~ 
tpopy: 1 2, 14, 22, virako7 : i 3» 23s dvayesvan’ 1. 25, papa (dts): 
ii. 4, 5, AlOos Lav, wvevparixds: i. 4, 6, éxdexrov, evripov: i 5, 9, 
lepdrevpa.: li. 9, 10, Aads (fer): L 1, ii 11, waperidnpos: 1. 17, 
li, IT, mapotxia, Ta poKos : il, 12, 14, lil. 16, iv. 15s, Kaxowouds : ii 
14, 15, 20, ill. 6, iv. 19, dyabarotds, ~WOLEy, “rouka : ii. 19, 20, 23, 
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and nine other places xdoxew: it. 13 and six other places trrordo- 
wea Gat : iii, 16, 21, ovveidnois: iii, 18, 19, xvedpa: iv. 1, wabov 
aapki (645): i. 13, iv. 7: v. 8, vier t v. 6, 7, Tawavds, rarayvoiv. 
This list also might be extended. 

The habit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm. Manv sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration; thus: 

il, 1, TOV éyopdoavra Seordrny a d.pvowpevot, 

ii. 3, wAacrowwlw tpas éusropevorovrat Aoyors, 

li, 4, @eds ovx épeivar’ CVV.) ceipoice Léodov 

éraprdpwoer eis Sixyy tTypoupévovs. | 

In i. 19 the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach to the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
arotxeia, St xavoovpeva AvOjoerat OF obpavol rupovperos AvOjcovrat. 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria ; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Euang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 

view of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters,.and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate, command of the metre. In his 
Exodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 
phcenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the phoenix . 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the Stromata of Clement (v. 14. 
113 sqq.) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quetes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yenovoas Oupapdrov (v. 8), which m ay 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. Z. 4. A possible reminis 
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cence of Menander has been pointed out in the note on 1 Pet. ii 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (i. 1 5. 6) gives some verses of this kind written by 
5 Ocios xpeoBirns xai xjpuf rijs dAnOeias on the heretic Marcus. 
In Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 68 ; Strom. v. 11. 75, will be found 
some lines attributed to Euripides. One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 
wotes 8° A» olxos rexrévun whacbels bro 
Sduas Td Oeiow wemBddrar rolxwy wruxais, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per- 
missible to suspect that the waporuia given by 2 Pet. ii. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this. Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 

éx’ Brow elpay’ émorrplper xbuw 

Ss 7’ és akon BopBébpou ehoupere. 


We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
éfépaya, and xvAuwpa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Miiller, Aragmenta Histor. 
scorum Graecorum ; Schiirer, Jewish People in the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand ? 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possiuly some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on ii. 14, 17), 
thouya not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo’s; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who compose, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We havea familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chusslewit: 


‘‘ If there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Or frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

t hands are raised to waste and it ; 
And in the veins of men run cold 
As his did in that hour!” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. Hesees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God’s judgment. Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and sometimes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it. habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion. Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns, It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their inspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 

Another distinction which has been pointed out between the 
manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous. The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort’s text are five: 
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i, 2 == Isa, lit. 5; ii. 22 = Prov. xxvi. 11; iti. 8=Ps. xc. (Ixxxix.) 4; 
iil, 12 = Isa, xxxiv. 4; iii, 13 = Isa. Ixv. 17; xvi. 22. We may add 
eipyvn tAnOuvOey, Dan. iii, 313 alonos Baciraa, ill. 33; xaTa- 
xAvopoy éxdyev, Gen. vi 173 éx éoxdrwv tiv Hpepov, Josh. xxiv. 
27; & te dyip dpa, Ps. ii. 6; tyépay ef jpépas, Gen. xxxix. 10; 
Esth. iii. 7; Isa. lviii. 2; 680s, ebfeta dd50s are biblical phrases ; 
efaxoXovlety 55¢ is found in Isa. lvi. 11 and elsewhere; olde Kuptos 
eireBeig ex wapacpov pieoOa: is a reminiscence of Ezek. xii. 21 or 
some similar passage; mopeveoOa: oziow (only here and once in 
Luke) is found in Deut. viii. 19 ; 4% BovAcperds twas droké€oGar dAdG 
mayras els perdvowy yxwpyoa is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
Further, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
kabapurpés, Karactpody, Katatoveiobar, oxyvopa, vuoralev, popos: 
others are noticed fn the catalogue of dwaé Acydueva given at the 

inning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807) ; 
but, however carefully the list is sifted, enough will remain to show 
that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
its thoughts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Old Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 
be made for the difference of subject. Ifa clergyman were to write 
two sermons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinomian agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peter’s use of Hebrew scripture differs from that of 1 Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In 1 Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yéyovey airois ra écyara xelpova Tov mpwrey, li. 20, Cf. 
. Matt. xii. 45; Luke xi. 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy ” or “sudden” death of the author, ii. 14, cf. 
John xxi. 18, and an account of the Transfiguration. To these 
we may add roy dyopdcavra airois Seowdryv dpvovpevor, i. 1, cf. 
Matt. x. 33; a possible reminiscence of Luke xiii. 7, 8 in ovx 
dpyous obdé dxdprovs, i. 8; and 4 érayyeAla rijs wapovoias airoi, iii. 4, 
cf. Matt. xxiv. It has been objected that we should have expected 
to find much more than this, But there is nothing in the Gospels 
so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xii. 45; the quotation 
is, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 
error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 
as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. If it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to be constantly quoting.. This habit begins with St. 
Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history 1 in the words 
rod Kadécavros ‘pas (i. 4). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
pated, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
riay consult the notes. 

That the reference in i. 14 is to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta’s objections (see the answer of Dr. 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
_ ini. 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
i, 11, Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 
Resurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven ; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peter’s mind by the pre- 
ceding pera riv éuiv eodov? The word éodos occurs in St. Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration (ix. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii. 9 we read, “Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “ till 
after My death.” It is just possible that the similanty of phrase 
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may have led St. Peter to think of the Transfiguration. This would 
be quite in the manner of 1 Peter, where the following thought is 
often dictated by the preceding word. 

But it has also been thought that the Transfiguration was selected 
because St. Peter was one of the three who were present on that 
occasion, and that this shows too keen an anxiety on the writer’s 
part to identify himself with St. Peter. The same difficulty has been 
raised with regard to the preceding allusion to the prophecy recorded 
in John xxi. The argument is one of those over which men may 
dispute without end. The reader must put himself, as best he can, 
in the writer’s place, and ask himself how an apostle might have 
been expected to speak in the circumstances, how a forger would 
probably have expressed himself. If a writer declares his identity 
in the Address only of an Epistle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Address is treated as a forged addition. If he hints in an unmis- 
takable way who he is, as is the case in the Gospel of St. John, his 
words are regarded as so suspicious, and even indecent, that he 
must be a forger. If he does both, as is the case in 2 Peter, the 
evidence against him is often treated as irrefutable. Obviously this 

‘method of procedure leads to no conclusion. As regards what an 
author says about himself, we can ask only whether, having regard 
to his known character and position, it is possible or impossible. 
Now no man can affirm that what St. Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Epistle, is inappropriate ; the objection, indeed, is that 
it is much too appropriate. But no document was ever condemned 
as a forgery upon this ground. 

The facts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favourable, partly unfavourable, to the view that 2 Peter was written 
by the same hand as 1 Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
habit of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha, Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
different, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 
are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 
for further elucidation. 

It has been also pointed out that the vocabulary and style con- 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter, 


§ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 
Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organisa- 


tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned. Oa 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St. Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in iii 2 the phrase 
‘your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii. 6, where St. Paul calls Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date. But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. Buta forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the Apostolical 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly developed hierarchy. The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical, They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the /latonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to a nicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger’s art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, “ Digitum exsere, peccas.” 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Epistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer’s point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words Sfxa:os (ii. 7, 8) and yyy (ii. 8, 14). "ExayyeXia (ili. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. IlIvetua does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21). 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii. 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (1. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. L 10-12; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19, ill. 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (i. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “election” are made sure (i. 10) ; and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms.the passport, the right of. “entrance” 
into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
(i. 11). Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful- 
ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i. 12-18). It is easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as “a command ” (évroA%, ii. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
(ii. 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid upon 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (duapria) is 
not an inner malign power, but the wicked act proceeding from 
“desire” (i. 4). It is corruption (#Oopd, i. 4, il. 19), the pollution 
of the world (ii. 20); but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dperj (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “virtue ” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In ii. 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word ovvevo- 
xovpevot; but we may go further, and take dydaas to be the right 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the secand century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
1 Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so 
like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favourite phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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xfs is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a pilgrim (rdpotxos, waperiSnpos), nor of his reward as a patrimony 
(xAnpovopzia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation ” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is érfyvwors (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 20; it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul). All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
1 Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim’s heart in his toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord’s glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the. differences just noted 

are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations. | 

Let us pass on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. . 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Christ (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential periphrases—7 
peyaXorperys Sofa, i. 17; 4 Oela Sivas, i 3; Oeia diors, L 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 

ression. 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in 
particular that the words Oefa Svvajus and Oeia dvors belong. He is 
our Seowrdrns (ii. 1), and it is His éroA7 that we are to obey (iii. 2 
His is the alwvos Bactrcla (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi. 15). 
There is the usual difficulty in ili. 8, 9, 10, to decide whether Kupios, 
6 Kvpeos, mean specially Christ or God; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of érfyvwors (1. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (i. 17). | 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was His 
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Parousia ; what the False Teachers broke was His command. They 
did not probably deny the divine origin of the Decalogue; what 
they asserted was that Christ had abrogated it; and St. Peter insists 
that Christ had not only preached, but authoritatively enacted the 
moral law of the Church, that in His “I say unto you” the Way of 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are to ask is, 
whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of 1 Peter? 
The answer is, that if we attenuate 1 Peter on the points in question 
—the pre-existence of Christ, the use of “ Lord,” the “ Name,” the 
doxology—and at the same time interpret streetly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to both, 
there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not in idea, there is a 
difference between the two. The author of the Second Epistle is 
fond of the word “Saviour,” which he applies to Christ five times, 
not singly by itself, but in solemn formulas (1. 1, rod @eod jpiv xai 
owripos “I. X.: i 11, rod Kuplov jpév xal owrijpos ‘I. X.: cf. it. 20, 
iii, 2, iii, 18). Elsewhere in the New Testament, though not so 
commonly as we might have expected, owrjp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke ii. 11 ; John iv. 42; Acts 
V. 31, xii 23; Phil. iti. 20). Even in the Pastorals, where the 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force; see 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i. 4, where we may translate “ Jesus 
Christ who is our Saviour”; so also Tit. ii. 13, iii. 6. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is “the Saviour ” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in iii. 2, “ our Lord and Saviour,” 
cuwryp appears as a title and almost aname. In 1 Peter cwrjp does 
not occur. | 

We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date. Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But again we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
this have often a personal character. Origen, for instance, con 
stantly speaks of “My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression is not the same. 

Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author's 
belief as to “the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 
as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 
keeping with 1 Peter. 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN ? 


The words which we find in iii. 1, “this second Epistle I write 
unto you,” have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
Jetter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter. But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea —a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
or intone. The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
2 Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness. Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly ? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing ; and yet again he is 
supposed to be so stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii. 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as 1 Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters to the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression that 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation. We have received dis 
quieting news in the interval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

There is nothing in the body ot the Epistle to show that the 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. The 
pronoun tv in i. t has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
to a Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted in the same 
way ; but neither of these reasons is good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle i is directed to Jewish 
Christians, The phrase aropvydvres ra pidopara rod Kéopov is as 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers ; we cannot 
so press the éyvwpfoapey of i. 16; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
iii, 2). The language of the Epistle only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that of the false teachers, How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say ; neither i. 12 nor ili. 4 
justifies the inference that they were of old standing. 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. ‘These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kiihl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
text of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the raatiee in the light of 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief in judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it is certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers, There 
may have been shades of difference between them; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and some had not; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Volter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Harnack thinks that 2 Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 
ably 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between roo and 130; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, “ Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans” (Chronologie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ; and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejected his Epistles altogether, Eus. 2. Z. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there 1s not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the “ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery,” there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they “ blasphemed dignities,” there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul. They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians. They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used zAacroi Adyo., and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon “a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary. extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church; but it certainly was. 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, “Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought to be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh, We do not gather from 
2 Peter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
novel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de Jne. 
Mundi; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian). 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 
writings of St. Paul, and found in them expressions which, with a 
little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
arise. At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 
basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

To the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 
probably at Thessalonica. The second question is more difficult ; 
it forms, indeed, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. 

Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Paul’s letters were | 
read in church from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets. ‘There can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle’s life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 17). Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. iv. 16), and there read 
publicly. Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were also collected. Cicero’s letters were 
kept together ; why not those of Paui? What sort of conception 
are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great .organisation, 
and receiving constant reports from his lieutenants. But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication. If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results. 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture ? 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Ignatius (€v mdoy émioroA7, Eph. xii.), while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew’s Gospel as scripture. ‘Sed caueas,” 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, “ne temere e 
yéyparras illo conicias Barnabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros.” The caution may 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger writing late in the second century, when St. 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as “our beloved brother,” 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards 
him, and gently objected to his dvovéyra, The last stroke in 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art. It is easier to 
regard it as nature. 
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§ 7. DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is older 
than Jude ; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought as 1 Peter; (3) that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces of the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles it. 

These facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 
really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 

On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse of Peter; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude ; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assign to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. Its earliest productions, 
letters of Plato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
esprit, like Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Orphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bible were “stolen” by 
the classic poets, or that “ Plato was an Attic Moses.” ‘The early 
Sibylline Oracles belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle. Inthe second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was spurious or interpolated. From this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unecclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homities. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
aovel. Others again, such as the Afostolical Constitutions or the 
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Apostolical Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author’s place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion. Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. The Epistle is not unorthodox, it is not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, Zi, Eis, lama 
sabachthani, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died (7 Sivapls pov, } Svvayus xarédeufds pe: where 
dvvapus represents dnAi, found in L: cf. Clem. Alex. Excerpia ex 
Theod.i.61). The Apocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The Praedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (non 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (piyjnoacbe 
lo-dryta Mod, cai ovdeis éoras wévys), is familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ‘‘ It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments i in Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur). In the Tepiodor 
Ilérpov mention was made of Peter’s wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle’s personal appearance ; 
he was said to have been bald (GAZ, p. 134). Similarly, the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Early Christiantty, p. 62), and some Gnostics had a 
portrait of Christ said to have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
- Some of these Petrine pseudepigrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some, like the C/ementina, are quite the reverse; but they were all 
peculiar, and all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, the possibility of a 
forgery without any object, without any of the ordinary marks, 
without any resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Hinleitung, ii. 95.) 

As to the place from which the L, .cle was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it is a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Egypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the grounds that the Apocalypse of 
Peter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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Apocalypse, and, further, that the Epistle has some resemblance in | 
phrase and thought to Philo and Clement. But the Apocalypse 

was read in Gaul (see above, pp. 207-209), in Rome (see the Afura- 
torianum), and probably in many other places, at an early date ; if 
it was copied, it might have been copied anywhere ; there is no 

trace of Philonism in 2 Peter, and Clement was only accidentally | 
and for a time connected with Alexandria. Julicher (Zindetung, 

p. 187) suggests Egypt or Palestine as the birthplace of the Epistle. | 
The reason for selecting Palestine is that if the false teachers are to | 
be called Gnostics, they must be referred to one of those earlier and 
less known sects which had their domicile in that district or in the | 
neighbouring regions of Syria. The truth appears to be that, 
unless the Epistle is what it professes to be, it is entirely in the air; 
we can say nothing, except that the forgery must have been old 
enough to impose upon Clement of Alexandria, and probably upon 
Pantaenus also. | 

There are difficulties on either hand. But, if we pay due 
attention to the number and gravity of these disturbing phenomena, 
if we put steadily aside all prepossessions and compare the book 
impartially with the rest of the New Testament, it seems far easier 
to place 2 Peter in the first century than in the second. If we 
consider, again, the absence of any allusion to persecution, or to the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is far easier to place it early in the first century 
than late. But is not this the same thing as saying that it is 
authentic? If it was written in St. Peter’s name and lifetime, we 
may well think that it was written by his direction and under his 
supervision. 

We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians. 
The more probable inference from iii. 1 is that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of time may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be. prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, ii. p. 101). ‘These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had adherents in Corinth, if he had 
not visited the town himself. ‘There are, then, two possibilities. If 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in iii. 1 is non-existent, : 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
1 Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself. We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, of drdcroAot tpév 
(iii. 2), an answer to St. Paul’s of trepAlav dwdoroAot (2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii. 11). “Your apostles” may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. v. 9), and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words év mwdoats émwroXais, which have | 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to. suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view is not the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. iii. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and 
present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also. ,See Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, pp. 69,70. 

In this case again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. 7. Z. ni. 27. 4; 
Iren. i. 26. 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. #. Z. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against him in very violent terms. 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party.: It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse. Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “critical.” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The £pistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostolcity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitt :d Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St. Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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cardinal error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Christian scholarship, was that they 
arranged these Church divisions in chronological order, as if we 
could suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 
cetaige the Whigs, and, finally, that the fusion of these two gave 

irth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party, the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. It is Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the right by strong 
affection for the Past. Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
Reason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view ; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the right of private judgment. The “Judaisers” never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. | 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. Peter, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the removal of hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle’s own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn’s views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if I may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely difficult to see what 
precisely is meant by Gal. ii. 9; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of 1 Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in iii. x is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter’s residence at the time. 
The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn ; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only pos: ble, but certain, from 
the nature of things. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Titl. SWAB have Ieérpov B: C, Wérpov éreoroA} B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov émioroAy Sevrépa: other cursives, Iérpov 
éruoroAy KafoAuKy Sevrépa: L, érurroAy Kafoduh Sevrépa tod aytov 
drooréAov Ilérpov: the Codex Amiatinus, incipit epistula petri 
apostolt, ii.; the Codex Fuldensis, sncipit epistula set. petri secunda. 

I. 1. “Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

xAK LP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Svpewv: and this reading was known also to Oecumenius. So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have 2inev. So 
WH (giving Svpedy in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon, is found elsewhere only in 
Acts xv. 14, where it is used by the Apostle St. James. Theophylact 
SAyS, TOU Supedy 7d Siwy troxopurpds éorv, regarding the latter as 
a home-grown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Macc. it 
3, 65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias. It is, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from sémus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, ZinJettung, i. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kiihl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter; but it is diff- 
cult to build such an inference on so slender a basis. The First 
Epistle makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in the Gospel of Peter, in the fr gments of the Zdzontte 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Apostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre 
fixed to the Homilies, and regularly in the Homilies themselves. 
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No instance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form 
here is an archaism, it is very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon 
Peter, see note already referred to. 
. SoGdos Kat diéotodos “Incod Xpiorosi. Cf. Rom. i. 1, IatdAos 
SotAos “Incot Xpuorod KAyros dadarod\vs: Phil. i. 1, IladAos xa 

Tipdbeos SovrAoe ‘Incod Xpicrod: Tit. i. 1, HatdAos SodAos @cov azdc- 
todos 8é “Inoot Xpiorod : Jas. i. I, IdxwBos @eod nai Kupiov ‘Incot 
Xpioroid BodAos : Jude 1, ‘Iov8as “Iyocot Xpiorod SodAos: Apoc. i. 1, 
t@ SovrAy abrod (Xporot or @cod) ‘Iwdvvy. AoiAos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts ii. 18; 1 Cor. vill. 22; Eph. vi. 6; Col. iv. 12 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 24, and frequently i in the Apocalypse. In 1 Pet. ii. 16 
we have SotAot @eod, but the usual phrase is dodAo: Xprorod. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of SotAos being fre- 
quently Kvpsos (Matt. xxiv. 50). But a more familiar correlative of 
SodAos is Seordrys, and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peter’s mind (see below, ii. 1). The question has been raised 
whether “slave of Christ” does not here mean the same as apostle. 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be 
seen from the passages quoted. As in 1 Pet. v. 1, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
' apostleship. 

todripov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
“‘a like (in margin ‘ equally’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather “equal in honour,” or “ privileges. » Mr. Field, in his 
Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that Ty 
has the two, meanings of value.and .of honour, and that while zroAv- 
TULOS generally follows the first, 6uéruos and iodéripos always follow 
the second. ‘Iedripos is specially used of civic equality ; ; thus 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 3-1, & airy TH Patporédet "Avrioxela. trodurelas 
avrovs néiwoe Kal Trois dvouxiobeiow I igoripous drédeée Maxedocr xal 
EAAnot: Lucian, Hermot, 24, abrixa pddra mohityy dvra Tovrov, 
Sons dy 7, kai lodriyov dxact (other references in Liddell and 
Scott). Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
sity of God equally with the apostles. 

fptvy is equivalent to rj 746v. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) A large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter’s words in Acts xi. 17, ryv tony Swpedy Ewxev airois 6 
@cds ds xai jpiv. But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be ‘taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone ; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it will be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (i. 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pronoun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
best sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. ‘‘ Your faith,” he seems to say, “is as honourable as 
a though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
hrist.” 


Aaxoior. “ Sorti#is; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. © 

dv Sixatoodvy, As in 1 Peter ace 24, iii. 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (ii. 5, 7, 8, 21, iii. 13), Sixasos and Sxaroovvy bear the same 
meaning as in the Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
"Ey Sxcaroorivy can hardly be taken with xiovw. Even if, in Rom. 
ili. 25, wioris dy 7@ alpare abrod meant “faith in His Blood,” which 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would bea 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. i. 15; 
Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 13; 2 Tim, iii. 15, where faith is said to be 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Nor, again, can we 
translate “faith standing in, or built upon, the (or a) mghteousness 
of God” ; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it ; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine oodness, 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect éy dixaroovvy 
with Aaxoto, The verb Aayxdvew implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from justice. . It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in looripov. God is Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal privileges in His City. 

Tod Geo HpaGv nal curipos “Inood Xpiorod. It has been much 
disputed whether Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Briickner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the formar view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter; 
Kiihl answers the question with a non liguet. ‘The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged: 

1. That the combination of the two substantives iaces one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
translate in 1 Pet. i. 3 6 @eds xai warnp by ‘the God and Father,” 
and yet here to decline to translate 6 @eds cai owryp by “the God 
and Saviour.” This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of jpav to @eds. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before awrijpos. Swryp is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. It is used 
eight times of God, "fourteen times of Christ ; one passage, Tit. 
ii. 13, is doubted. As used of God, owryjp ‘has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (1 Tim. i. 1, iv. 10, 
Jude 25). As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii. 11; 
Acts v. 31, xiii 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil. iii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yetin this, the only passage where St. Paul uses owryp 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
“‘we expect,” not ¢e Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3. But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses Turnp, 
and always in very similar phrases. Here we have TOU cod 7 npav cal 
TUTTpOs mood Xptrrov: below, i 1, I, ii. 20, ill. 18, tov Kupiov piv 
Kal cwrijpos "Inootd Xpwrrov: iii. 2, rob Kupiov al owrijpos. Though 
acwtyp is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 
five. 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, “Undoubtedly, as in Tit. ii. 13 
in strict grammatical propriety, both @co0d and cwrjpos would be 
predicates of ‘Iycot Xpocrot. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning.” Yet the first and sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words of Kiihl. 
“The immediate transfer of @eds to Christ might finda parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. ix. 
Heb. xiii. 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con- 
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nexion of @eds with ‘Incots Xpiords is without analogy.” But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle ; or the meaning 
of “Lord” in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. Zwryp 
itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @cds jpov, Eph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot’s note); but there is no sufficient reason for relegating 
this phrase to the second century. 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
Stxasoovvy. Granting for the moment that Two Persons are here 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are we to 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement is not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is todripos to that of the writer? The nghteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
equally. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpis piv nal elpiyn mAnOurbein. Cf. 1 Pet. i 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (é\cos 
bpiy Kai éipnvn Kal dydxn 7AnPwOein), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

tod Gcod Kat “Inco tod Kuplou jpav. So BCK, Theophylact, 
Oecumenius, Lachm., Treg., Tisch. WH: & A L, rod @eod xai “Inood 
Xpirrod rod Kupiov ypaov: j** tov Kupiov xai @eod yuay: P am fu 
demid harl corb’, rot Kupfov: a c*’ m®” m™ Syriac, rod Kupiov 
jpav ‘Incod Xpiorov: the Sahidic omits the whole verse. There is 
great variety of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards rov Kupiov qyav 
as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (t) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed ; (2) that the object of yvaéous or éxiyvwors, in 1 8, 
li. 20, tii. 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter . teading is by no means inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
of the Vu'gate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed. 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, ris 
Geias Suvdpews atrod, it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be relied upon. Zahn, Zindleitung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

év émyvdéoe. If we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvaous and ériyvwors.. The former, 
as in 1 Pet. ill. 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 
ee wisdom ; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 

iyvwors is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, - 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the dpxirexrovixy. But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep yraous and éxiéyvwars 
distinct. 

3. ds, followed by the genitive absolute, may be rendered 
“seeing that.” May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

tis Selas Suvdpews abroé. Christ has 6ela Suvayis because He is 
5 @cds jpéw. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to . 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about a.p. 22. It is 
published in C/G, ii., No. 2715a 5; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 361. The expression Oeia dvvapis, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter’s lifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235. Avvayis is one of the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, Sdvayis xalt wapovola, The Svvajus, power and 
majesty, ‘of Christ is the sword which St. Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ’s divine power has given us apostles 
mavTa Ta mpos (wy Kat evoéBeav through the knowledge of Him 
that.called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

tod xadécavros pas. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, ériyvwors is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom. i. 6 we have «Aros 
"Inood Xpicrrov. 

idia 5d§4q Kat dperG. Soe AC P, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm., 
Treg.; BK L, the bulk of later MSS., WH, read da dcgéys xai 
dperys. “By His own glory and virtue,” or “by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ’s glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, «is 
npepav alovos (ili. 18). Von Soden thinks that défa and dpery 
correspond to fw7 and evoéBaa: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with Oe‘a dvous, and opposed to PGopa 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
But, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps, il. and iii., and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (iodripos, ériyvwors, Sivapus), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding Sdéa as an anticipa- 
ition of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18. ‘“Apery 
means the moral goodness of the "Apvos dywpos xai domdos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, 
except in Phil. iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. “Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 
Butler’s Ana/ogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of 
habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple tig Sdfy xal dperj with 
Tov KaXécavros, yet this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the dperaé of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
SeSwpnpévns: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
_ and virtue, because the attributes are, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. That this is the right construction 
seems clear from the following words, &° dy (practically equivalent 
to als) Sedcspyras, 

If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that aérot and 
rov xaXéoavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of 
solution. Thus atrod is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ “our God,” to speak of His “divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if 50€ wal dperg belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of 46a, which has so much to recommend it, and 
deprive dperj of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, dpery or dperaf means “excellence ” (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to défa (Hab. iii. 3 ; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xliii. 21), 

4. 30 dv... SeSdpyra. Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. There is some evidence for 8 dv or 30’ #s, 
and throughout the verse the chie MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, “‘Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises.” Acddpyrat is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive) ; the subject is better found in 7 Oeia dvvapis atrod than in 
6 xaAéoas. The antecedent to & dy is ddfa nat dper}. For the use 
of the superlative wéyiora, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray- 
yéApara (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter’s habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the author is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to &° dy in rdvra: but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

tva Sid rodrew yévnobe Oelag Kowwvot ddcews. “In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.” Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is todrijos with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the “you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of tpets. 

Calvin, de Wette, Briickner, Hofmann, Spitta refer rovrwy to 
ra mpos fui xal eboéBecav: Bengel found the antecedent in dé£a 
Kat dpery: but ratra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
y&\para, which comes so immediately before it. 

The word 6etos, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 7d @etov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here Oeta dvois has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évrdg elvar rijs picews rhs Oeias, 
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Stob. Ecl. p. 122: or Philo, de Somn. i. 28 (L 647), Aoyuxys KEKOW 
vovnkact pioews : OT Joseph. contr. Ap. L. 5, Oeias Soxotvre pereoxnKevas 
dicews, PDicews dvOpwrivys xowevety is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Bidelstudien, 
p. 284, Eng. trans. p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter’s 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonist. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase etas 
Kowwvot dicews as one of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men ; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century ; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews; that he shows no 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. ii. ; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii, 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

@cias Kolvwvol pioews Means very much the same as St. Paul’s 
xowwvia Ivevparos, 2 Cor. xill. 14; Phil. i 1. But St. Peter, who 
attaches a very different sense to I[vedpua (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

&moguyévres. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 


not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the © 


world and resides in desire. “Azvodedyew, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in ii. 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural ér@vpia. Here and 
in ii. 20 xéopos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
in 1 Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
1 Pet. 11. 3. | 

5. xal adrd toito 8€. “Yes, and (cai... Sé) for this very 
reason,” because when we have escaped from corruption the pro- 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf. Xen. Anad, i. 9. 21, kai yap aud tobro 
obmep avros évexa dirov @ETO Scio bau, Os owvepyors €xol, Kal auTos 
éreiparo auvepyos Tots didors Kpatiotos elvat, ‘For, for the very 
same reason for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
—that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends.” So in Plato, aira ratra viv 
nxopey, “That is the very reason why we have come.” This ad- 
verbial usage of avré rovro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
tt, is quite classical; see Kriiger, Griech. Gram. xlvi. 4; Blass, p. 
271. 

mwapacdépe is “to bring in” or “supply besides.” The classical! 
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phrase is oxovdiy roeicGo, but oxovdy elodépew is quoted from 
Josephus, Ans. xx. 9. 2, waicay omovdnv icdéperGor, from the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Side/studien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 361). 

émyopnyety, In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment. 
Hence xopyyeiy came to mean generally “to furnish with,” “to 
supply.” The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. Z¢h, Mic. i. 10. 15, rots éxrés dyabois txavas Keyop7- 
ynuevos, the natural gifts of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 
vil. 128, 6 pévros Tlavairios cai Toceddvios otx atrdpxn A€yover THVv 
dperjv, dAAG xpelav elvai hace cai tyetas Kal xoprylas Kal loyvos. It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, iii. 68. 8, xopiyety ro orpardredov Trois exirydeioss, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19. In the compound émyxopyyetv the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the equipment is an addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
addicted to the needless emphasis of compound verbs. We should 
not omit to notice the Petrine and evangelical contrast between 
what God gives and what man adds to the gift. “(Confer omnino 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, Matth. xxv. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra parabolam res pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrino” (Bengel). 

5-7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic zpoxo7y, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word zpoxdémrrew 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co-operation of the human will with the divine. The list begins 
with wiorts, practically another name for the divine gift of éiyywors, 
and ends with dydiy. In Hermas, Vis. i. 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Mioris, Eyxpdrea, ‘Amddrys, "Emorjpy, “Axaxia, Sepvorns: these are 
daughters one of another. In Sm. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli et Theclae, where we find the sequence 
riots, poBos, yvaous, dydrn. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 

St. Peter is thinking throughout of the False Teachers, whom he 
is about to attack. 

Faith is to be supplemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3. 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin 
ciple or dpxy#, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (ériOvpia) are dissipated. 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries as in 
1 Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 2; Col. ii. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge which makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. | 

Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Christian duty, “die Firsichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht” (Luther). ‘ Virtus facit alacres,” 
says Bengel, “‘uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando.” 

Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint; 
the direct opposite of the wAcovegééa of the False Teachers. 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. iii.)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. i. 22)—and this again in 
"Aydan, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

Faith is here conceived of as in Heb. xi. 1, 3, as strong con- 
viction, belief which determines action; this is the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
fection of the spiritual life. ‘This is the view of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, Z¢h. Vic. i. 9, starts three questions with regard to 
what he calls “happiness”: (1) whether it is pa@yrév 9 éOordv: 
(2) whether it comes xard twa Qeiav potpay: or (3) whether it is 
dua tUxnv. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 
whole is that of St. Paul; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God (xard twa 
Ociay potpav), much depends on the “thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philosophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will 
But there is no cause for supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. taita ydp. ‘For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” T)eovd{w may mean either “to abound ” 
or “to increase,” but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between trdpyovra and wAcovdlovra. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of els in this passage ; the point 
being whether ériyvwors is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge”; so de Wette, 
Briickner, Huther, Fronmiiller, Steinfass, Kiihl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge ”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta The 
dispute turns upon the question whether eis is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Kafsordva: els means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate “these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge.” 
But xafiordvas twa dpyov means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, «ls with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
R.V. Ka6iorjow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins with érfyrwors (8d rijs ervyvooews) and is in éxtyvwors. 
"Exiyvwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the language of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. i. 10, & wavri épyw 
kapwopopowres kal abfavdpevor els tiv éxiyywow Tob cod. The two 
apostles do not disagree here ; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings. But it is also their root, and. this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eus. & £. v. 1. 45, 5 Se dia pécou xatpds ob dpyos 
airois ob8e d dxapros éyivero, 

9. g yap. BA mdpeor, Taira. The words are equivalent i imssense 
to @ yep py tmdpxet Tatra Kai wieovafe, as tuddds, pruwdfov, AnOyv 
aBév to dpyos xai dxapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, . and“ forms <a second indictment 
against the False Teachers: “They are ne Lonty barren trees (Luke 
xlii. 6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14). 

tupdés. ~-He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
éxiyvwots of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to yvaots. 

puwnrdfwv. The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
powmdfew (cf. trwridfew), or pvwretv (cf. dfvwreiv), Suidas has in 
one place pvwrdfev, in another pvwmedfer. Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Problem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there describes the piwy, he does not use 
powrdfew, nor does the verb appear in the J/ndex of Bonitz. 

Mvwy means “short-sighted” ; pvwrdfev, “ to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second ; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became one (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take pvwy to mean “one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pvwy never has this 
sense, though it is derived from pvw, and means properly “ blinking.” 
_ This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in tv@)és, 
puword{ov: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu tentans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to see how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek yyAadar, arose. 

P reads pvord{wv, which seems to imply a false derivation from 
pes and dq (svwria for “a mouse-hole” is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, puwrdfew S¢ 76 rudAcrrew eipyrat, awd tov bard THY yHY 
pvav TudAGv eis day StareXovvrwy. In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, “manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi solent, donec cauum nacti fuerint.” See 
Suicer, pvwrdlw, 

AHOny AaBay. ‘Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, Azz. 
li. 9. 1, 8a xpdvov pijxos AVOnv AaBovres: Athen. xii 24, p. 523 A, 
ot pera Tovrous AnOyv AaBovres tHs Kpyrav epi tov Biov edxoopias. 
Thucydides, 11. 49. 5, has rovs 8 xai A7nOy éAapBave, “ forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Bengel and von Sod-n 
would translate ‘‘ having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not seem to lie in the phrase. 

tod KaBapiopod tOv wédat adtod dpaptiav. The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 21, odfer Bamriopa, ov 
capkos drdbeots prov GAA ovvedjoews dyabys érepwrnpa eis Oedv. 
The reference to Baptism is made certain by the word wdc: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in 1 Peter “sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing is based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. i. 18, 
li. 24, ili. 18), and is conditioned by xAjows xat éxAoyy, and by 
the faith and repentance of the cleansed (cwedjoews dyalis 
érepornpa), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what is it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance of the 


price of Redemption (1 Pet. i. 17-19). But does St. Peter mean also . 


that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. ii. 20-22. There 


are passages in 1 Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of- 


» at 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. ii. 21, iii. 14, iv. 1, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdyow. was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 8:d paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” Srovddcare repeats the 
exhortation oxovdiy xaicavy wapauceéyxayres, but two additional 
reasons for diligence have been given in vers. 8 and 9 ; hence the 


oxousdcare. Here as above (ér:yopyyjoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii. 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in Sére pos rotro, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 
(ii. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). : 

wovetoOar. The middle voice signifies “‘to make for yourselves.” — 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of the human will is 
very strongly. expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For éxdoy see note on 1 Pet. i. x. Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates ; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yévos ékXexrév. Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
called out of darkness into light (1 Pet. ii. 9), out of the Flood into 
the Ark, or, like Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
life. All Christians have been called and selected, otherwise they 
would not be Christians, but they must “work out their own salva- 
tion ” (Phil. ii. 12). St. Paul adds @eds ydp éorw 6 evepyav dy ipiy 
kat 76 OéXew Kal 7d evepyetv trip ris eddoxias. St. Peter does not | 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is‘a divine gift. 

of ph wralonré wore. “Ye shall never stumble.” The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. iii. 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King’s highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. ‘“ Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
triumpho intrare possitis ” (Bengel). 

11. émyopnynPicerar. The repetition of the verb from ver. § 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God’s grace to man’s 
faithfulness. 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kiihl find in the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 


\ 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of xopryety was present to St. Peter’s mind. 
[IXovotws finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. 10), the vipa xat péyora érayyéApara of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man’s faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those who 
have made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in 1 Peter, the 
thought is purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. ‘The 
expression justifies the view taken above of 6 @cds jay, of Oeia 
Svvayus, and of 6xaXéoas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is His own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, «at 
Baoirevoa exit roy olxov “IaxwB els rods aldvas, xai THs BaoAvcias 
a’rod obx éxrat tédos. The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xiii. 41, xvi. 28, xx. 21; Luke 
xxiii. 42 ; John xviii. 36. In Luke xxii. 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. i. 8; Apoc. xix. 16. To none of 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but oz this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul speculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. i. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éx«Ayoia is not found in either the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future. Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. i. 13; Apoc. 1. 6; 
1 Pet. ii. 9. In post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
universal ; see Clem. Rom. xlii. 3; 2 Clem. v. 5, ix. 6, xi. 7, xil. 1; 
Barn. iv. 13, vii. 11; Herm., Sim. ix. 12. 3; Ignatius, pz. xvi. 1; 
Polycarp, v. 3; Mart. Polycarfi, xxii. 1. 

The phrase akévos BaciAefa does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the Mart. Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word aidvos might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between aldv and xpdvos is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aids is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it would be absurd to cits it as an indication of 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellenism may mean any degree of 
education whether large or small. 
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12. 846. Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. The faith of his readers is lodripos with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
2 licence ; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom of 

hrist. 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith. It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one ; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

‘Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” Méddw 
- with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative ; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future peAA7yow is found also in Matt. xxiv. 16, where peAAqoere 
dxovew is neither more nor less than dxovoecGe. Suidas, however, 
explains peAAjow by orovddou, dpovtiow, and the R.V. translates 
“T shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not negligent,” represents ov 
dpeAjow, a variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. | 

The words év 19 wapovoy dAnbelg are explained by «lddras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them. 
"Eornptypévovs év is a much stronger phrase than cidéras: “ye not 
only know them, but are established in them,” ye know them and 
do them. Truth here embraces not only moral truth,—the necessity 
of growth from aioms to dyday,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to cevodicpévor pidor 

13. Sixaroy fyodpar. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. “Ed¢’ daov, “so long as”; cf. Matt. ix. 15; the 
doov is neuter. Ix7vwpa, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage, 
1 Jet. i. 1, ii. rx. St. Paul uses oxjvos in the same sense 2 Cor. v. I. 
The apostles derived the metaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yjvov oxivos. 

Sreyeipew dv bwopvice. “To stir you by a reminder” is a phrase 
that recurs iii. 1. The & is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14. eidag dre taywh lorw 4 awdbeors tod oxyvdpards pou. 
‘Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “swiftly ” here means “ suddenly ” or “soon.” 
Either explanation is possible, and either yields good sense. If the 
apostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition. If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (é.e. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. “Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, “possunt alios adhuc 
pascere. Crux id Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxi 18 Our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death érav ynpdoys. 
If the apostle was -yépwy when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. ‘Azo@eors, “putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

nabes ... edijkeod po. The most natural explanation of these 
words is to be found in John xxi. 18, r9. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord’s, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gospel is not here in question at all, on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the ;,rophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen soon. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter is alluding to some saying of our 
Lord’s which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

15. omouddow .. . priipny woretobar. “And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.” zovddow is late Greek for owovdd- 
gopot, and éxew should be dws éfere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
“at each time,” “whenever the need arises,” as often as similar 
errors are propagated. “Efodos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. 4. £. v. 1. 36,55. The word means 
properly “end” or “close,” so Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4, éw e&d8p ris 
dpyijs. Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
_ but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Ani. iv. 8. 2, éx 
é£d5m Tod Civ. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kiihl; but it is excluded by 
the future orovddow. The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle); and 
further, I will take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching -did not rest 
upon cecodiopévoe pdOor, but on historical fact, and this promise 
cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration. 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who aiter his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
confirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, ili. 1. 1, pera 
de THY Tovruy eodov Mdpxos, & pabyrns xat Epunvedrys Ieérpov, xat 
avros Ta bard Térpou xypvocdpeva éyypddws wapaséduxe, Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking éfodov to mean the departure of 
the apostles from Rome. ‘That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
é£od0s, and partly from the way in which St. Peter’s words are 
misunderstood. The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words pera ri rovrwv e€odov 
to infor:nation which he gathered from Papias, Eus. 2. &. il. 15. 2, 
lil. 39. <5; but probably he found them in Papias, 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle’s promise so 
well as a gospel ; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Apocalypse, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words. 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and 

regarded as authentic in very early times. It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generally recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. 08 ydp cevodropévors piOors efaxodoubijcavres . . . mapouciay, 
“For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Mi6os by itself might mean merely “fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” “fictions”; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs in the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
i. 4, iv. 73 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. i. 14. Yet even there it may, and 
here the addition of wecodiocpévor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of “a fiction which embodies a truth,” “an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed ; their zrAacrot Acyot were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel ; they denied the literal 
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sense, but professed to hold fast the spiritual. It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

éyywpicapev. “We made known.” St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessarily imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Sdvapty Kat wapovctay are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For dvvapus compare ver. 3 above ; and for 
the connexion between Sivapus and mapovcia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

GAN’ erdarras yernOérres tis exeivou peyadersrntos. “ But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that is why we taught you 
what we did. ‘Eromrrys is equivalent to abréwrys, Luke i. 2; 
compare the use of érorrevu, 1 Pet. ii. 12, iii. 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actually been present. Meyorciorns: (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27; 
peyodcta, Luke 1. 49; Acts ii, 11) is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His dvvayis. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
droxéAwpis tas Sdfys Xpiorod, 1 Pet. iv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the Tapovoia, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the wapovoia. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. haBov ydp. “For having received from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The sentence is anacoluthic, AaBwv having no finite 
verb, ®wvy péperai rut io is a singular phrase. Meyadompemys 
is found Deut. xxxiii. 26; 2 Macc. vill. 15, xv. 13; 3 Macc. i. 9. 
‘H peyodorperys Séfa is a reverential paraphrase for God; eva 
Svvapus, ver. 3, Oeia gPiors, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Levi, 3, év 7G dvwtépw (otpavg) wdvrwv xaradve 
H peyary Sofa: Ascensio Iesaiae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
illius magnae gloriae”: Enoch xiv. 18, 20, “ And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . . . and the Great Glory sat thereon”; su 
also cii. 3, “ And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory.” Clement of Rome, i ix. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, 4 dreviowmev els Tovs TeAciws Accroupyy- 
gartas TH peyadorperet dof abrod: but he may have taken it direct 
from Enoch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon 6 @eds jpov ; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
seen ; Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyado- 
xpenys ddfa with the vepeAy pwrewy (the Shechinah) of Matt. xvii. 5. 

The sentence is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. The actual vision is described by the words AaBov runny Kat 
bdgav, which represent Ehapipev 76 mpoownrov airod as 6 HAtos, Ta S¢ 
iparia airov éyévero Aevka ws TO pas. Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical: narrative by making évexdetoys 

come before AaBwy in point of time; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows. This, however, is quite arbitrary; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thuc. iv. 133, 6 VEWS THs “Hpas ey “Apye Karexavdn, 
Xpvoidos ris lepetas AVxvov tiva Ocions Hppévoy mpds Ta oTéupara Kal 
éxixatadapfovons. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands. Here there is no xai between AaBwy and 
évexGeions, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence. 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain. B has & vids 

pou 6 dyamnrés pov obrds dor (so WH, Tisch. vil.) : PB, otrds éorey 
ie vids pov 6 dyamrnros otrds coTw: A CKL, otrés éorw 8 vids 
pov 6 dyarnrés. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
be due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7, 18. Peter omits dxovere avrow, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias. His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18. cal radrny . . . dyiy. “ And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount.” The mountain was 

made holy by the theophany. 

10. kat dxonev BeBarérepoy . .. xapdiarg Spay. “And even surer 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 
day break and the day star arise in your hearts.” The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. i. 10. For Kanios movetre, followed by the 
participle, cf. Acts xv. 29. ‘Ev avypunpd ror: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. The Vulgate renders in loc 
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ne ee ee but adypypds does not appear to bear 
ee pet ey a ae 
retail at ES ae predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. trea Spseidbothees 
Transfiguration was not Avxvos daivey év aixunpy Tory: it convey 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 


think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; in 
Johann. Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii, de uerb. Apost. vol. v. p. 


in the translation of the R.V. “And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by xai ovrws BeBarotraz. The verb 
BeBaovy, or the substantive BeBSaiwors, bear the sense of “confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but SéBSaos in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament; see 2 Cor. £ 7; Heb. il. 2, iit. 6, 14, vi 19; 2 Pet 
i. 10. Even in Rom. iv. 16, BeBaia éra yyedia, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBaia. 8a6yxn, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his Votes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. lil. 9, «aya 
BeBadrepoy éxxov 7d Gappeiy, my courage was firmer ; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, Flor. \xxix. 31, BeBarorépay exe tiv udcay Epos Tous 
yovets, let your love be stronger ; ; Isocrates, ad Demon. 10 A, 
doe oot oupPioeras mapd Te TH TARE pGddov ebdoxiuetvy Kal THY rap 
éxeivwy eivowy BeBatorépay éxew. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 
It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

Stavydfeww occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, iv. 6, éws of 
Starvevon 4 Hens Kat Kvnlodow ai oxiai. ‘The beautiful word dwo- 
¢dpos is probal.'y suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, é« yaorpos po 
éwoddpov éyévvyud oe. The words apo éwoddpov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwoddpos and gwoddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord 4 zpo éwoddpov dwo- 
dédpos dwvy, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
dvatoAy é€ vous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc: xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the dyaAAtaors which the day will bring. 

20. toito mpatov ywdoxorvres is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iii. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KaAG@s TOLELTE TPOT'EXOVTES. 

waca mpopyteia ypadis is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For ériAvors, “interpretation,” compare érAvew, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 1. 1, értAvréov Ta mpoaropovpeva: pseudo- 
Justin, Expos. Rect. Fidei, tas éxaropyoces ériAvérw. The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Avav, Avots. Tiverae cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, “ does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (iii. 16) to their own destruction. St, Peter 
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wams his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts ii, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xviii. 28. 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Imit. i. 5), “Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

Other explanations of St. Peter’s phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

21. ob ydp . . . dv@pwwo:. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not giyen by the will of man, so neither, can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

woré. ‘In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
xi 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take woré with od, was never at any time 
given; but this is against | the order of the words. 

4véxOy. ‘‘ Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

depdpevor. “Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15,17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii, 2; John iii. 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers ; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, ro 5é pavrexov 

ta kat mvevpa Oadraréy tors Kai éo.wrarov, But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xevovpevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Geopdpyros: see Quis rerum div. 
heres, 52 (i. 510). 

€\dAnoay dd Geos AvOpwror. “ Men spoke from God”; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
B P, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have a6 @eot avOpw7o: 
C, dd @eod dye dvOpwro: SK L, Treg. dywe @eod avyOpwro: A, 
Gytot TOU @eov avOpwrot. Many cursives and Oecumentus insert oi 
after é\dAyjoav. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
| taking the text of BP as the point of departure; the insertion of 
aytot by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets (Luke 1. 70; Acts ili, 21; 2 Pet. iii, 2). ATO and 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus Litterarum being very 
similar; but the probability lies on the side of dz, the less tempting 
word. Still, dyso. has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If dazé is 
omitted and dyro read, the emphasis falls on depdpevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 

On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 

apostle’s point—“ men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
99 


IL. 1. éyévovro 82 xai Wev8orpopijra. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xiii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the False 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning ; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAav7Oyoay, ver. 15: obroi cia, ver. 
17: SeAed{ovow, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. iti. 1-6, perilous times shal/ 
come, for men shal/ be .. . of this sort ave they; and 1 Tim. iv. 
1 sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture nightly explained, becomes applicable. 
These men are False Teachers because they (ofrwes) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. 

wapeodyew may mean simply to introduce, to bring in («ls), and 
set before (xapd) a n. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover ; see Liddell and Scott on rapewdvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. wapeodxrovs, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of alpects is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero Epp. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought ” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, xara ri 65dv, fv Adyovew alpeow, 
‘according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” Here the Way is distinguished from all the “denomina- 
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tions” or aipéras of the Jews. In its first use aipests does not 
imply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism “a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), afpeots involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence oyfopa and aipeors 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; cf. Justin, Zrypho, 35, 
P 253 B, évovra: oxiopara xai alpéceas). Cf. Gal. v. 20, épiBetas 

txooractat aipéreas, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéceas refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii. 10 the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, have crept in, and alpects is changing its meaning with the 
change of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Z7raJ/. vi. 1; 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipécets AwwXelas is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, rov 
olxovopov THs ddixias. See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over of drwAea. Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

kat Tov dyopdoavra .. ddéderav. “Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plummer observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, x Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. v. 9, and 
thereby became His dotAo. Hence He is here called Seozrdrys, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
dy Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi. 10. See 
Clem. Alex. £cl. Proph. 20, dyopdle yas 6 Kupus rypip atuary 
x.t.4, Hence the words ripip aiuarc are from 1 Peter; but d&yopalea 
and Kvpios, for which lower down Seozxérys is substituted, poirit to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
apvovpevoe and érdyovres compare AaBdv, eveyOeions in i. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
1 Pet. i. 18 sqq., ii. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His dvvayis. For raxu) see note on 
L 14; here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate ; for the 
thought cf. Prov. i. 27. 

Much needless difficulty has been made over these clauses. 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of xaf, and the asyndetic 
participles are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take xaié as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting pevdod:ddoxaroe with dpvovmevor, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting mapeodgovow 
with érdyovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat és nal... dawAeias as a parenthesis, and 
take xai roy dyopdcavta . . . dradXeav with éyévovro St xai evdorpo- 
dyra év tO Aad, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and roy éyopdcayra Seowdryy dpvovpeva can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and _ 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (ds xaf) the 
False Teachers. 

2. doedyefars. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the psdopara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

Se ods refers to wod\Aot Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom. ii. 24. In Acts we have # é8ds, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 143 653s owrnpias, xvi. 17; 4) 686s rod Kupiov, xviii. 25. ‘Odds 
dAnOeias is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
road”); Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Py/#. ili. 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter’s favourite phrases ; see il. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, Ms. iii. 7. 1, we find riv d86v riv 
dAnOuyv: and in Aristides, Apol. xvi. 4 480s ris dAnOelas, Fris 
Tovs ddevovtas eis THY alwyiov xepaywye Bacirelav, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 13. 

8. év wheovefia. Cf. ver. 15; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. ‘"EyaopeverGar is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 2, roppipav emreroperpévos drs ris Bowlxys : 
Athen. 569 F, “Aoracia 7 owxparixy éveropevero A70n Kade 
yuvaxav: Philo, # lace. 16 (11. 536 ad fin.), éveropevero trav AYOnv 
tov Sixacrav. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpurréuropos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus. 
H, £.v. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. i 11. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, xil. §$ 
Hermas, Mandat. xi. 

m\actots Aéyors. Herod. i. 68, wAdrrav Adyous: Soph. AZ. 148, 
Adyous ySipovs zidoowy. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must, have contained. 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iii. 4. 
See note on i. 16, 

ots 1d xpina dxwddas ... vwordfe. “Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kplua is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. “ExrdAa, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
p. 45 8qq. ; Blass, p. 65 sq. 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

el ydp . . . tThpoupévous. “For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to ef may 
be found in ofde Kupcos, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before d&yyéAwy gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. etpds or otpds meant originally a kind of large jar used 
for storing grain; Liym. 7. p. 714, 21, opol: 1d érerydeov ayyeiow 
eis dd0eow Tupav Kai Trav GAAwv dompiuv. The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his PAvzxus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Anth. P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. sirus. In Provencal the word became sé/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

x A BC and the Latin Fathers have ovpois or cepots: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions geipais. Jude has Secpots aidlos. He may have found 
geipats in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or cepots and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of oetpois : 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If capais is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side ; for cepa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg. xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
A ha, which both writers have in view. Znoch x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), ‘“‘ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), xai dray 
xatarpayaow of viot airiv, cal Bwor ry drdXAeay tov dyarnrav 
avrav, Sjoov airots dri éEBSouyxovra yeveas els ras vdras THs ‘is, 
péxpt juépas xpicews abriv, péxpe qudpas recewoews reAeopov, ews 
ouvredXeoO7 xpipa rod alévos Trav aidvwy. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter’s mind, for here we find in 
close proximity drddea, the distinction between xplois and xpiua, 
and the original of his phrase els xpiow rypeiobar. Here also we 
have the “ pits” and “binding.” But we find also Enoch liv. 4, 5, 
*‘ And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed. 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, “And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 


. It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 


his Seopot aidioc from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taptapé, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical xararovréw. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on iii. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (4 pokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sign that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi. 
the other on Gen. iii. and Deut. xxxii. 8 (see note on Jude 6), 
St. Peter is most probably following the former. According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use! 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Theix 
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Qunishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Enoch Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
Bc. 170. See Salmond’s note in Schaff’s Commentary. 

&. The Second Instance. The Deluge. 

mat dpxaiou ... émdfas. “And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of righteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungodly men.” 

It is better, but not necessary, to carry on the «i with éfeécaro, 
xatékpwev, éppicaro. “Oydoov airdév would be more classic, but the 
airés is sometimes omitted; Alford quotes Plato, Zaws, iii. 695 C, 
AaBov rv dpxiv EBdopos. Cf. dxrd yuxal, 1 Pet. iii. 20. This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old scholiast understood 
the words to mean “the eighth preacher of righteousness,” érra 
yap xpd avrov, "Evas, Kaway, Madedrena, ‘Idped, Evix, Mafovodda, 
Adpuex. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
names (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
_ were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (Zach, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, Z. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the vighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. The absence of the article before «jpuxa 
may be significant ; “‘ a preacher,” “ because he was a preacher.” 

Acxatoovvy, Sixacog are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the dreOyoace of 1 Pet. iii. 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time.. This is not stated in Zxoch, but 
may have been found in the Apocalypse of Noak (see Charles, p. 25). 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, Ané. i 3. 1; 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ «jpv§é generationis diluuii, id est Noachus ” 
| (quoted by Alford from Wetstein) ; so also Or. Sid, i. 128 sq., Nae, 

pas Odpovvov édv, Aaoiot re wow Kypvfov perdvoiay, The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural. 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in iii. 9, 17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x. 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another in the 
same manner. 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude’s expands and elaborates. 

teppecag. ‘‘ Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tedpotv is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, reppwoas: turpyoas, orodwicas: Bekker, Anecdota, 
65. 5, Teppwhey rip: dvri rod xarapapavbév). Karéxpwev xataorpodp, 
“condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, xataxpivovow airéy 
Oavarw (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xaraotpopy to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Isa. xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. 18, 1. 40; Ps. evil. 34 ; Amos Iv. 11; 
Zeph. ii. 9 ; Wisd. ix. 7; 2 Esdr. ii. 9). See article on Sodom in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. iii. 7. 

éwéSerypa is a late word for the classic wapddeypa. See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p.12. Probably it means “a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

pedd\évrav doeBety is equivalent to doeByodvrew (cf. i. 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on dwiorotor, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

7. Sixacoy as in vers. 5, 8. The mention of “just Lot” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, adry Sixaov efarodAupivwv doeBav 
éppicaro pvydvra rip xataBdowov Ievrarddews. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Karazrovovpevoy (Acts vii. 24), ‘worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
"Abeopor (cf. d0éusros, 1 Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. ‘Avacrpody} is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in 1 Peter. 

8. Préppan ydp... éBacdnfer. ‘* God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (yép) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lot a trial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. For olde Kupuos eboeBels tx retpacpod 
pieoOar. These words give the application. The godly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had been. Tletpacpdés is 
here another name for Bacavwyds. See note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testament 
Bacavife bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but abypnpdés does not appear to bear 
this sense, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(wept xpwpadruy, lil. p. 793. 11). BeBatdrepov is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. The voice at the 
Transfiguration was not Avxvos dalvew év aixunpG téry: it conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

Augustine took the meaning to be “surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; i# 
Johann. Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii, de uerb. Apost. vol. v. p. 
149 C. But, if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
éxere, as Alford says. 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. “And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by xai odrws BeBarovra. The verb 
BeBasovy, or the substantive BeBaiwors, bear the sense of “confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but $é8aios in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament; see 2 Cor. i. 7; Heb. ii. 2, iii. 6, 14, vi. 19; 2 Pet. 
i. 10. Even in Rom. iv. 16, BeBaia érayyedia, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBaia d:a6yxn, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his Votes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. iii. 9, «dye 
BeBatdérepoy éxxov 76 Oappetv, my courage was firmer; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, Flor. lxxix. 31, BeBasorépay dye ry piriay mpéds ros 
yovets, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
core coe cupSjoerat wapa TE TH TWAROE padAov ebdSoxipety Kai THY Tap 
éxeivwy evvotay BeBasorépay exyev. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 

It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

StavydLeww occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, iv. 6, €ws of 
Starvevon 7 Hmeps kal KvyCdow at oxat, ‘The beautiful word dwo- 
¢dpos is probal.'y suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, é« yaorpos po 
éwoddpov éyévvysu oe, The words apo éwodopov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwoddpos and gdwoddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord 4 zpo éwodcpou dwo- 
ddpos dwrvy, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
dvaroAy é€€ tWwouvs. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc: xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the dyaAAiaots which the day will bring. 

20. todto mpatov ywdoxovtes is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iii. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KaNQs TovetTe TpoTexovTES. 

waca mpopyteia ypadis is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For éziAvois, “interpretation,” compare érAvew, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. i. 1, értAvréov 7a mpoaropotpeva: pseudo- 
Justin, Expos. Rect. Fidet, ras éraropyoas émtAvérw. The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Ave, Avows. Tiverae cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, “ does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (ili. 16) to their own destruction. St, Peter 
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warms his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts i, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xviii. 28. | 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Imit. i. 5), “Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

Other explanations of St. Peter’s phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

Q1. of ydp ... dvOpwwor. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not giyen by the will of man, so neither, can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

word, “In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
xi. 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take woré with od, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

4véxOn. ‘Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

gepdpevor. “Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15, 17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii. 2; John iii. 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, 7d 5¢ payrexdy 
petpa xat mvetua Oedrarédy gore xai dowrarov, But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xwovpevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Qeopdpyros: see Outs rerum div. 
heres, 52 (i. 510). 

éXdAnoay dd Geos dvOpwror. “ Men spoke from God” ; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
B P, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have aro @eot dvOpwror: 
C, dd @eod dytoe dvOpwra: XK L, Treg. dyvot Geo dvOpwro: A, 
dytot Tod @eov dyOpwirot, Many cursives and Oecumenius insert of 
after é\dAycav. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
' taking the text of BP as the point of departure; the insertion of 
aytot by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets (Luke i. 70; Acts iii, 21; 2 Pet. iii. 2), AIO and 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus Uitterarum being very 
similar ; but the probability lies on the side of dé, the less tempting 
word. Still, dysoe has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If dro is 
omitted and dyco: read, the emphasis falls on depdpevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 
On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 
apostle’s point—“ men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God.” 

IL. 1. éyévovro 8 Kai WeuSompopijrat. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xiii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the False 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning ; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAavyOyoay, ver. 15: obrot cic, ver. 
17: dededLovorw, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 1-6, perilous times shal? 
come, for men shkai/ be . . . of this sort ave ‘they ; ; and 1 Tim. iv. 
1 sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
—— be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 

on may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of sg foahd rightly explained, becomes applicable, 
These men are False Teachers because they (ofrwes) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. 

wapeiodyety may mean simply to introduce, to bring in (es), and 
set before (apd) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, wapd giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover; see Liddell and Scott on rapeodvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. mapeodxrous, Gal. it. 4. 

The classic meaning of aipeois is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero Epp. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought ” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (V. 19, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, xara ri dddv, fy Aéyovow alpeow, 
** acco to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” ere the Way is distinguished from all the “denomins- 
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tions” or aipécas of the Jews. In its first use aipeors does not 
imply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism “a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), aipeots involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence cyxlocpa and aipeors 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. x1. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; cf. Justin, Z7ypho, 35, 
P 253 B, évovra cxiopata xai alpéces). Cf. Gal. v. 20, épebetas 

txorraciat alpécas, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéoes refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii. ro the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, have crept in, and afpecrs is changing its meaning with the 
change of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Zra//. vi. 1 ; 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipévers dwedelas is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, ro» 
olxovdpuov ris dduxtas, See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over of draco. Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

kat Tov dyopdcavra .. dmddevav. “Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plummer observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, 1 Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. v. 9, and 
thereby became His 800A. Hence He is here called Seowdrys, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
dy Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi. 10. See 
Clem. Alex. £cl. Proph. 20, dyopdle fpas 6 Kipios tryst aipary 
x.t.4. Hence the words ripip aiuare are from 1 Peter ; but dyopale 
and Kvpios, for which lower down Seozérys is substituted, poirit to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
apvovpevoe and érdyovres compare Aa Bay, evexOeions in i. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
t Pet. i. 18 sqq., ii. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His dvvayis. For raywy see note on 
i. 14; here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate ; for the 
thought cf. Prov. i. 27. 

Much needless difficulty has been made over these clauses. 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of xaf, and the asyndetic 
pa:ticiples are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take xaié as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting Pevdodiddoxadoe with dpvovpevor, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting zapeodfovow 
with érdyorres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat ds «ai... dawAeias as a parenthesis, and 
take xai tov dyopdoavra . . . dradXeav with éydévovro St xal Wevdorpo- 
gyra év r@ Aaw, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and rév dyopdcavra Seordryy dpvovpeva can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content | 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (és xaf) the 
False Teachers. 

2. doedyelars. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the pudopara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

Se ods refers to woAXol. Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom. ii. 24. In Acts we have % dds, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 143 486s owrnpias, xvi. 17; 4 580s rod Kupiov, xviii. 25. ‘Odds 
dAnbeias is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
road”); Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Py. iii. 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter’s favourite phrases ; see il. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, Vs, iii. 7. 1, we find ry d8dv ri 
dAnOuwyv: and in Aristides, Afpol. xvi, 4 480s ris dAnOelas, Fris 
Tous 6devorras cis THY alwviov xepaywye Baorelav, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 13. 

8. év mieovegia. Cf. ver. 15; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. ‘EymopeveoOas is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 2, woppipav éumreropevpévos dard ris Powlxns: 
Athen. 569 F, *Aozacia % owxparixy éveropevero rA7On Kadev 
yuvacxév : Philo, tz lace. 16 (ii. 536 ad fin.), éveropevero ryv AnGyv 
tov dtxacrév. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpurrduropos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus, 
H, E. v. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. i 11. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, xil. 5; 
Hermas, Mandat. xi. 

mwAactoig Adyors. Herod. i. 68, wAdrray Adyous: Soph. 4é. 148, 
Adyous Ybipovs xiAdoowy. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must, have contained 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iii. 4. 
See note on i 16. 

ols 1d xpina dxwddat ... wuord{er. “Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kpfua is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. “Ex7vaAa, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
Pp. 45 8qq.; Blass, p. 65 sq. 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

ai ydp . . . tnpoupévous. “For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to ef may 
be found in olde Kipvos, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before dyyéAwy gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. ‘epds or otpds meant originally a kind of large jar used 
for storing grain; Eitym. W. p. 714, 21, oipol: rd émurpSecov ayyetov 
cis d7d0eow Tupav Kai trav dAAwv dompiuv. The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his Phvixus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Anh. P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. sirus. In Provencal the word became s7/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

x A BC and the Latin Fathers have o«pois or capots: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions cetpais. Jude has Seopois alélos. He may have found 
geipats in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or cetpots and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of wepois: 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If ceapais is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side ; for cepa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg, xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. | 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apocrypha, which both writers have in view. Znockh x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), “‘ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), cai drav 
xararpayaow of viot airév, cat Bwou Ty dwrdXecay tov dyaryrav 
avrav, Sjoov aiwots dri éBdopyxovra yeveds els ras vdras THs ys, 
péxpt tpyépas xpicews airav, péxypt jpdpas reAadcews reAcopov, ews 
ovvreAecO 7 xpipa tod alavos tov aidvwv. We may think that this 


_ latter passage was actually in St. Peter's mind, for here we find in 


close proximity drw#Aea, the distinction between xplows and xpfua, 
and the original of his phrase els xptow rypeioOar. Here also we 
have the “pits” and “ binding.” ‘But we find also Enoch liv. 4, 5, 
‘‘ And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed. 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, “And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 


. It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 


his Seopoi aidiot from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taptapée, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical xararovrdw. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on iii. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (Apokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sign that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi. 
the other on Gen. iii. and Deut. xxxii. 8 (see note on Jude 6), 
St. Peter is most probably following the former. According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use! 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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yunishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Zxock Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
Bc. 170. See Salmond’s note in Schaff’s Commentary. 

&. The Second Instance. The Deluge. 

mat dpxaiou ... éwdfas. “And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of nghteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungodly men.” 

It is better, but not necessary, to carry on the «i with édeicaro, 
KaTEKpLvey, éppicaro. “Oydoov airov would be more classic, but the 
airds 1s sometimes omitted ; Alford quotes Plato, Laws, iii. 695 C, 
AaBov rv dpxyv EBSopos. - "Ch bers yuxai, 1 Pet. ili. 20. This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old scholiast understood 
the words to mean “the eighth preacher of righteousness,” érra 
rip xpd abrov, “Evds, Kaway, MadcdcyA, ‘ldped, Evex, Mabovodda, 

. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
oe (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (Zach, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, Zp. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the vighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. The absence of the article before «jpuxa 
may be significant 5 ‘* preacher,” ‘ because he was a preacher.” 

Atxatootvy, Sixason are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the drefjoacr of 1 Pet. iii, 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time.. This is not stated in Enoch, but 
may have been found in the Apocalypse of Noah (see Charles, p. 25). 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, Ané. i 3. 1; ; 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ «jpv§ generationis diluuii, id est Noachus ” 
\ paar by Alford from Wetstein) ; 3 80 also Or. Sib. 1, 128 sq., Nae, 

pas Odpovvov édv, Aavici re waow Kypvfov perdvotay. ‘The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural. 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in iii. 9,17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x, 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another tn the 
same manner. 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude’s expands and elaborates. 

teppecag. ‘‘ Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 


me 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tedpoty is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, reppwoas: éurpyoas, orodécas: Bekker, Anecdota, 
65. 5, Teppwhey rip: dyti rot xarapapavOév). Karéxpwev xataotpody, 
‘condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, xataxpivovow airév 
Gavdrw (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xaraorpody to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Isa. xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. 18, 1. 40; Ps. cvii. 34 ; Amos iv. 11; 
Zeph. ii. 9 ; Wisd. ix. 7; 2 Esdr. ii. 9). See article on Sodom in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. ili. 7. 

éwéSetypa is a late word for the classic wapadeypa. See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p.12. Probably it means “a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

pe\\évrew doeBety is equivalent to do«Byodvrwy (cf. i, 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on droves, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

% Sixacoy as in vers. 5, 8 The mention of “just Lot” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, atry Sixaov éfarodAuptvwy doeBiv 
éppicaro puydvra rip xataBdovov TevrardXews. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Kararovovpevoy (Acts vii. 24), ‘worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
"Adeopor (cf. d0éusros, r Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. ‘"Avacrpodn} is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in 1 Peter. 

8. Préppan ydp... éBacdyfevy. ‘God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (yép) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lota trial or test; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. For olde Kupwos etoreBets &x repacpod 
pveoOar. These words give the application. The godly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had been. L[lepacpds is 
here another name for Bacaviryds. See note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testament 
Bacavile bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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“rack,” “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. translate 
“he tortured his righteous soul.” But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavifw in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked,” “he racked his soul ” is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, wetpacyos means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue. 

The Vulgate has “ aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat: habitans 
apud eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.” This appears to imply the text S/xatos 7v Karoudov év 
airois ot .. . éBacdyv{ov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits 6 before dixatos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix. 44, xxii. 55; John v. 45, 
vi. 12, Vii. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. These are cases in which Jerome’s 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of BAgupa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
iii, 807; Field, Notes on Translation of the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics BAgupa means not “seeing,” but “the expression of 
the eye.” The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, Sim. vi. 2. 5, 
76 Bréupa lye weplaixpov: Test. Ruben, 5, Sua rot BrAéuparos roy 
lov évowelpovor, The verb BAérew in classical Greek is used for 
dpay only by poets; but in the New Testament “to see” is far more 
frequently expressed by BAéray than by épav. See Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Grech, pp. 3, 56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written édpdoe. But in the New Testament dpaois 
means either “a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 

"Opis in means “appearance” (John vii. 24; Apoc. i. 16), or 
‘ “face” (John xi. 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter’s expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. ofS¢ Kdépios. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you. 

fpépa xploews recurs in iii. 7 in connexion with rypety, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment” see Matt. x. 15, xi. 22, 24; 1 John iv. 17; Zest. Leut, 3; 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xly. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch ; here it means the final judgment at the 
Parousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (xoAa{duevor), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
xplows. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 


10. pddvora 84. . . wopevopévous. “But especially them that 


t 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word pddora 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. “Ozlow capxés wopever Oar is 
a Hebraism. "Ex:Oupia peagpod may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning “ polluting lust,” as aipéress dwwAcias means “ destructive 
heresies”), or ptagpod may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive—“ lust for pollution.” 

kal xupidrntos Kata¢povodvrag. “And despise lordship.” 
Kvupidrys is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Epi. i. 21; Col. i. 16; by Hermas, S#m. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of thz Son of God; so also in the Afostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didache iv.), d0e yap 7 
kupiorns Aadelrae éxet xUpios éorw. The first sense cannot be 
adupted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (zapa Kvpiw), never forget the awful restraint of that dread - 
presence. Yet these men, though they too speak rapa xvpiy, in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

ToApytal .. . Brachypodvtes. “ Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” ToApnraf is a substantive, adfadeis an 
adjective. The plural ddga occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 24; 
2 Macc. iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. r1 in the abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
tis Spoids woe év @evis, Kvpre, ris dpouds vor, Sedofacpévos ey dylois,. 
Gavpacrés év Sdfais, it may have been taken to mean, “the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the dda of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church. Jude so understood it ; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
xupiorys and ddfoz. The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kiihl ; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kuhl, Spitta, Hofmann. Briickner explains both words of good 
angels ; Schott both of bad angels. Hofmann makes «vpiérrs 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
‘exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kuhl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power ; 
Ritschl, that they blasphemed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same right. 
The latter explanation 1s the more tenable of the two. A “self- 
willed reckless ” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils 6:4 rots dyyéAous (1 Cor. 
xi. 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat, 22). But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites ; 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom. If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
difficulty. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 

11. Sqrou dyyedor .. . BAdopynpov xpiow. ‘Whereas angels, though 
greater (than the Séfac) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” The argument is @ 
Jortiori, Angels, also, complain of Sdgaz (in this case the ddéas are 
other and evil angels); but though they are greater than those of 
whom they complain, they dare not, in God’s presence, use terms 
of condemnation or insult. They are like Christ, of whom it is 
said, 1 Pet. ii. 23, rapediSov r@ xpivovte Stxaiws. Whereas these men, 
though they are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St. 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix. Men complained of the 
evil wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, “Thou knowest all 
things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
everything affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us. 
What are we to do in regard to this?” ‘The sentence of God is, 
“Bind Azazel hand and foot” (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the Archangels who are “greater in might and power,” a défa, 
Azazel, and the careful avoidance of a railing iudgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 

At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
Michael and Satan, which did not occur rapa Kupiy. (See note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words rapa Kupip, and hence 
again they are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading mapa Kvpiov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12. odto. 8é . . . G0aphcovrar. “ But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims), as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in their destruction surely be destroyed.” vocxd is 
practically equivalent to dAoya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life ; they are no better than the brutes that perish. "Ey 
ols = éy rovrois d. Kai here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xarad@apr- 
covrat for kat pbapjcovras. It is barely possible to take the second 
@Oopé of moral corruption, but the comparison to the ¢6opa of 
beasts, and the combination with ¢@apyjcovrac make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
sentence, and made it much more correct and much less forcible. 
We may observe, as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(1) that 
opa is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in 1. 44, ii. 19, and, 
of the eight places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter) ; (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
(3) that the Hebraism é plopg Pbapyoovra: again is characteristic ; 
cf, év é cparavypovy éuaraixrat, lil. 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

13. Kopodpevot proOdv d8ixias. “And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, poGos dStxias means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice ; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senses almost in the 
same breath, What we should have expected here is “ they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, after unrighteous gain.” As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading ddcxovpevoe makes 
no tolerable sense. If we translate with the R.V., “suffering wrong, 
as the hire of wrong-doing,” the difficulty about puobos ddtxias 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as “wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, “being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for picbés ddixias, but 
go to wreck over ddicovpevor. It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovyevoc were illegible. All the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also. The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes. If this represents dvovpevos, it is & possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, “they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read pOapycovrat, piOov ddtxias Hoovay tyov- 
pevow tHy ev Hepa tpvdyv, omriroe cai papo, evrpvdavres, “they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. 

YBorvhy Hyodpevor thy ev tépg tpudiy. There are many difficulties 
here. ‘H5ov} in the LXX. and in the New Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment. 
Tpvdy, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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joy or delight ; so in 4 wapd8acos rijs rpudis, Gen. ii. 5, i. 23, 24; 
Ezek. xxviii. 13, xxxi. 9, 16, 18; ch a also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi.) 8; Prov. © 
iv.g. The word is used of sensual indulgafice or luxury in Luke 
vii. 25. The verb évrpupay generally denotes wantonness. ‘Ev 

cannot mean “daily” (as Oecumenius), but may mean “ by 
day,” or “in daylight” (so 3 Macc. v. 11, & vueti Kai p<pa2), 
though this use is rare and incorrect. Generally é& jp<pg means 
on, or in, a particular day. MRevelling and drunkenness in the 
daytime were naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
see Facciolati, s.7, tempestiuus, and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptio 
Moss vii., “omni hora diei amantes conuiuia.” On the other hand, 
lempestiua conuiuia was used also of banquets which began and 
ended in good time, that is to say in daylight, not in the night. 
Thus the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, such as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot translate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were right in so counting it. Nor 
again, “ counting daylight revelry true pleasure”; for #dov7n never 
has this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
St. Peter to mean “counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere vulgar pleasure.” ‘The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones Hippolyti, 167 (ed. Achelis, p. 106), ‘ missos autem 
faciat eos, antequam tenebrae oboriantur. fe This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Song of Songs vii. 6, ti HduvOys, dyarn, & Tails 
tpupais gov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 

suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the tpugij of the Agape into 75074. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of 4 dv Ady@ tpvdy of the Agape, Paed. ii. 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the 45ov7 of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that rpufy bears a good 
sense, while évrpugavres, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bad sense. This, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
“joy” and “ enjoy.” 

owihos cal popo. Cf. duwpos xat dowAos, x Pet. i. 19. SariAos 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot, is found also in Eph. v. 27, wapos, a blemish ; this meaning 
is given to the word by the LXX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq.). "See Dr. Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. i. 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading dydzais see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. “Aydzry is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 
here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot's 
note on Ignatius, Swyra. viii. 
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cuvevexodpevor div, “while they feast with you.” Eiwyfa is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, aed. ii. 1. 6. 
{t would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. porxadiSos. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires potyelas. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, xat dp6ad- 
pos porxov épvAage oxdros. 

SededLovres (cf. Jas. i. 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), “catching with a bait,” is commonly used 
in secular Greek in this metaphorical sense: cf. Plato, Zimaeus, 
69 D, HOovy xaxot SéAeap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
instance, de congr. erud. grat. i. 14 (i. 530), Tots Pirrpos Tov 
Oeparratvidwy SeXcacbevres. 

xapdiav yeyupvacpnévny wAeovegiag Zxovtes. “ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction is found 
in Philostratus, Heroic. iii. 30, p. 688, Oadrdrrys otrw yeyupvacpévot : 
iv. 1, p. 696, Néoropa woAAGv rodguuv yeyupvacpévos: xi. 1, p. 708, 
codias 75n yeyupvacpévov. Itis semi-poetic, and probably borrowed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as eldds, Sidacxdpevos. 

xatdpas téxva, ‘‘ Children of curse,” “ accursed ” (not “accursed 
children”). For this Hebraism cf. réxva traxofs, 1 Pet. i 14: 
réxva. dpyis, Eph. it. 3: réva gwrdés, Eph. v. 8. Yios is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4 vids rijs axwAeias: Matt. xxiii. 15, vlov 
yeévvys: Luke x. 6, vids elpyvns: Eph. v. 6, viovs rijs dwraelas. 

15. edOeiay 586y. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 23; 2 Esdr. viii. 21; Ps. 
XXxvi. (xxviL) 11, CVvi. (cvii.) 7; Acts xiii. 10, and elsewhere. The 
ways of the wicked are oxoNal, Prov. ii. 15. Both ddds (see ii. 2 
and éfaxoAovlety (i. 16, ii. 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. ii. 14, ri 
Sdayiv Badadp, bs éidacxe rH Badan Badey oxdvdadov évwmov trav 
viov “Iopanr, payeiv cidwrdGura xat wopvetoat. Boodp for Bedp, 
the name of Balaam’s father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially x. See 
Introduction, p. 212. Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Zinleitung, ii. 
p. 110), or as a paronomasia from W3 “flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Odserv. Sacrae, 
i. p. 936 sqq., quoted by Alford). Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. 

16. éd\eyfiv. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxiii 2 for the 
classical é\eyxos. “Idtos is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet. iii. 1, 
2 Pet. ii. 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

dwoLdyov in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p- 160; Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek. 

0cyEdpevov. The verb is especially used vf a portentous 
prophetic utterance; so Philo, de conf. ling. 14 (i. 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the words yrovea peévror Kai Trev 
Muvoéws éraipwv tivds drodpbeyfapévov rodvde Adyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oraculis, 22 (Moralia, 405), GAN qpets epwdiors oidpefa Kai 
Tpoxirous Kal xdpage ypyobas pleyyopevors onpaivovra tov @edv. Cf. 
Herod. ii. 57, ddxeov 3€ ode Spoiws dpnor PléyyerOar, where, how- 
ever, it means simply “to make a sound.” Tov mapodyrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets. 

napadporia is a vox nihili. The derivative from wapadpovéw is 
mapappovnors (Zech. xii. 4), from rapddpww is formed wapadpociry, 
which is found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
mapavopia, which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. 

17. mynyat dvu8px. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

dplxdat ded Aalraos dAaurépevar. “ Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and p*rhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Stbyl/ine Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century; see note on ver. 14. The special 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. ‘The mist is not borne 
(pepopévy, i. 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
the fierce gusts of ignorance and self-will, as by a demon (é&\avvecOat, 
Luke viii. 29). 

ols & Légos tod oxdrous terjpnrac. “For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” The phrase is extremely rugged ; darkness is 
hardly an appropriate word to express the punishment of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the dorépes wAavyra:, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? ‘The masculine ols refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. bmépoyxa yap patadrntos pbeyyépevor. “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For $@eyyomevot see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
SeredLew. —“Yaépoyxos (in Deut. xxx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size; cf. 
Plutarch, Luc. xxi., ppdvnpa tpayixdv Kai trépoyxoy, of a temper 
which is inclined to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Assumption of Moses, already 
referred to in the note on ver. 13, we read ef os corum loquetur 
tngentia, which is quoted verbatim by Jude 16; see note there. 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the Assumption, and has worked 
quotations in. The ydp here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

ddiyws dwopedyovras, The reading is very uncertain. AB, the 
bulk of the cursives and versions have éA‘yuws érodpevyovras: XC, 
dvrws drodevyovras: K LP, dvrws drodvydvras: Ephraem (see 
Tisch.), rovs Aoyous drodetyovras tots ecieis nai trois &y mAdvy 
droorpepopévous: apparently he found neither dvrws nor éAéyws, but 
Adyous: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAIFOS and ONTOS are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present drogevyovras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist dwodvydrras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the drodvydvres, ver. 20. We must make our choice between 
ddiyws dropedyovras and dvrws dropuydvras (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 997). 

"Odéyws, a rare word, is found in Aquila’s version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tots dy wAdvy dvacrpepouévovs (governed by drodevyovras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen. The latter is the 
better way, because, as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by érodvydrras ra 
pudopara rod x6opov. The former reading then may be translated, 
“those who were just escaping from them that walk in error,” from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the yuyai dorjpixror of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” In this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton érifupias doedyeias is a feature of 2 Peter's 

style; cf. i.9, 17. With é& wAdvp dv. cf. Cicero’s im errore versari. 
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19. "EXeuSepiay . . . @8opas. “ Promising them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
éAcvbepla, cf. 1 Cor. x. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 17; Gal. it. 4, v. 1,13. In 
Rom. viii. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal. v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be ‘abused els ddoppny tH capxi, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So vin t Pet. i. 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as érucdAvppa rijs xaxias. St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, ii. 12). “EAcvGepos is found 
Matt. xvii. 26; 3 John viii. bes oe neither this word nor its 
cognates occur in Acts, He e Pastorals, or Apocal 
(though in this book éAevWGepos is used in its literal sense). id 

Freedom may mean two distinct things—(1) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22) ; in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law; Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
_ abolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 

the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. Where the Spirit truly is, there will be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. Fut 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. -History has often repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox’s Journal, or Tyerman’s Lz o/ 
Wesley, L 519. 

THs $00pas. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
THs év Tq Kdopw ev eriOupig pOopas. The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in ii. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

@ ydp Tis Frryntar tovTy Kat SeBovAwrar, I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, “for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved. ig 
In classic Greek #rracOa is followed by the genitive or td. For 
the use of the dative, cf. Josephus, Ant. i 13. 15, yrraro Se pave 
TS ™pos Th panrépa Kal TOUS aeAgods otkrp: Zest. Ruben, 5, ai 
yuvaixes Hrravras 7H avevpare tis wopvelas, For the idea cf. Rom. 
vi. 16, Vili. 21 ; John vill. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, epecially to the Stoics ; cf. Cic. Verr. iii. 22, “ cupiditatum 
seruos” ; Seneca, /Vat. Quaest. ill. pref. 17, “sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus”; Persius, v. 73 sqq.; Epictetus commonly uses dvépd- 
aodov of the vicious man, ii. 20. 3, 22. 31. 

20. «i ydp. Here again ydp is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piaopo see Lev. vii. 8; Judg. ix. 2, xiii, 16; Ezek 
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Xxxill. 313 x Mace. xiil. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
dvrws dwoduydvras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ ; see i. 2s 8. The 8€ after rovrors 
may be understood as referring to a pev which might have been 
inserted after drodvydvres: the dative rovros belongs to #rrévrat. 
"EprrAaxévres, “noosed” or “fettered”: Soph. O. Z. 1264, wAexrais 
éwpacs duwereypévy: Arist. Thesm. 103: 2, év decpotoww euzrerdeypévy. 
In ra. éoxara there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii. 45. The whole passage is _very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, é&ovolws yap dpapraydvrwy pay, pera vo AaBely riv 
éxiyvwow tis ddybelas, Geb wept duaptiav awoXeirerat Ouola. See 
note on L 9 above. 

21. xpetrrov ydp fv. “For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, ii, 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn ‘back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of dy with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 206; cf. Matt. xxvi. 24, xadov 
Rv airG: Rom. ix. 3, nvxéuynv. For the singular évrohy, cf. Deut. 
XXV1. 135 Ps. xviil. (xix.) 8, cxviiL (cxix.) 96, 98 ;. Prov. ii. 1, vi. 23, 
xiii. 13, xix. 16; Eccles. vill. 5. In the New Testament the singular 
appears elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom. vii. r2, 4 
évroA7 ayta is the tenth commandment ; possibly r Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here “the holy commandment” is the moral 
law which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta is probably right in thinking that» 
Jude’s 4 dwaf rapadobeioa rots dyios aiortis iS suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this is the case, the change of évroAy into tions © 
and the insertion of the Pauline dy/ors are significant. 

22. cupBéByxev abtots Td Tis dAnPois wapouplas. “The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them,” has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dial. mort. vill, 1, rotro éxetvo TO Tis 
mapounias, & veBpds Tov Aéovra. The first, of the two Proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xxvi. 11, dowep kiwy Grav éreXOy éwi_rov éavrod 
éuerov. The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoapéevy means “having bathed itself in 
mud” ; cf. Aristotle, wept 7a Coa torop. vill. 6 (Bekker, 5952, 31), 
ras & ts cat TO over Par ev wnrdO (waiver), The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. . This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, 1910, 
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Sporov ro Kparyros: bs év BopBépe UWvorara: Epictetus, iv. 11. 29, 
dere, xai xotpy diadéyou, iv’ ev BopBdpy py xvAfyrac—and in Latin, 
_ Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus.” Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, Z/¢. i. 2. 26, “ Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics; in the 
first ¢£€paya is substituted for gueros, and the introductory phrase (76 
Tis dAnGots zapouulas) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

éfepdw is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott), and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xviii. 28. KvAcope is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13 ; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” “a cylinder,” but is 
here used for xvAtorpa, “a rolling place,” or for xvAtpds, “rolling ” ; 
B C and some cursives have xvAtopov. 

IIL. 1. tradrmy 75y . . . Bedvoray. “This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” “Héy is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. Pil. 312, eros 1d8° Ady 
Séxarov. For Sceyelpew ev tropvjoe see i. 13. For didvow see 
1 Pet. i. 13. Hidexpevys, eiAtxpivea occur 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i, 12, ii. 17; Phil. i. 10. EtAcxpurjs Sedvora is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of “pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs ; 
Phaed. 81C, ddcxpwys yuyy is opposed to Puy pemacpévyn xa 
dxdOapros. Here in 2 Peter a “ pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that 1s to say, eiAcxpuwys bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of yvyxy, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of didvora. St. Peter has used philosophic 
words caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of 1 Peter (cf. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. i. 16); (3) the contents of 
1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that the readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians. Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
chapter to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 
these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 
was. 
The third objection is more serious. The language used in 
i, 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in -writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical truth of the gospel; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (é als), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word Scacwopa is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 
ven. 

We cannot feel absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paul is meant in iii. 15. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta’s doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pvnoOivar ... owripos. “That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles” (R.V.). 
There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; qéy for ipav 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive pyyoOjvae must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical- (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i. 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words Steyetpw év tropvyoe. The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles, Both testified to the dvvapis cai rapovoia 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those who denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, dteyeipev ey tropvijce 
and tovro mparoy ywwoxovres. The clause ris trav drocrévov Spav 
évroAns Tov Kvupiov xai owrjpos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh. The A.V. reading jyav and 
making rov Kvpiov depend upon amocrdAwv, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 
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if tuav is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V., 
which differentiates the genitives, taking rot Kvpfov to mean “of 
the Lord,” and ray droord\wv “through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rov Kupéiov xai owrjpos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord”; but it may be sus- 

that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, tpov. “ Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust; do not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évroAy, see ii. 21 
"EvréAXopas is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
Xvii. 9, xxviii. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf: Acts i. 2, xill. 47; it belongs 
to ihe conception of our Lord as Seowdrys, 2 Pet. ii 1. For dyéaw 
apopyrav, cf. Luke i. 70, and note on i. 21 above. 

8. toto ap&rov ywdoxovres. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition is quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case. Probably ywuoxovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words dAcivorra:, 
«.t.’., form a prophecy of St. Peter’s own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the prophets and the command of the 
apostles, “knowing this first”—taking with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on ii. 1). 

éx’ écxdtev tév fpepdv. “In the last days,” in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. i 1, éx éoydrov rév 
jpepov rovrwv: Jude 18, éx éoxdrov tro¥ xpdévov: Jas. v. 3, & 
éoxdrats Hpépars. See note on én’ écydrov Trav xpdévwv, 1 Pet. i. 20. 
"Ev éuracypovyg éurraixras is a strong Hebraism, cf. & ry f00pa atrav 
kat POapyoovra, above, ii. 12: émiOupla éreOipnoa, Luke xxii. 15: 
xBapwodav xiBapilovrwy év rats xOdpats aitay, Apoc. xiv. 2. "Epraile, 
to mock,” is classical ; éuaafkrys is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
so also are éurarypa and éuzrarypds (also in Heb. xi. 36). "Ep 
povy is not found elsewhere, and is an impossible formation (if 
euratypov existed, éumrarypoovvyn would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
wodumpdypwv ToAumpaypoovvy, ppddpwv ppadpoovvy, iSpav Byoovvn). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
Fathers, because it was seen to be a vox nihili, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably @urarypd. See 
note on wapadpovia, ii. 16. For xara ras ias atrav éribupias 
Jude (vers. 16, 17) has xara ras atrav or éavriv éribupias, avoiding 
the vulgar use of idéas, for which cf. ii. 16, 22, 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The érayyé\para of i. 4 are the 
éxdyyeApa of iil. 133 other connecting links are to be found in 
y aiwvios BaotAteda, 1. 113 wapovola, i. 16, and the references to 
xplow and tuépa xploews in the second chapter. | 

4. not éorw i ewayyedla rijs wapouclas adrod. “Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” Tapovofa means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial is expressed by a question, 
as in Mal. ii. 17; Ps. xlii. 3, Ixxix. 103 Jer. xvii. 15; Luke viii. 25. 
‘““Where is it? It has come to naught; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kihl] would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets | 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. 

dd’ js. “Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Macc. i. 11; 
Acts xxiv. rz; Luke vii. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
nuépas would not suit the context. ‘Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus,” as we see them, and as they have been 
‘‘from the beginning of creation.” Some understand “the fathers” 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of believers had passed away. But no forger would 
have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. The phrase is to 
be explained in the same way as of warépes in Heb. i. 1; Rom. ix. 5, 
or of wrarépes Huov in Acts iil. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and ‘the fathers” belong to all Christians. 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter’s answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authority of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt. At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chris: 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 
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with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. iii. 13 sqq. See also Intro 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Peter the 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista of the 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts which in 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the broad 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possibly con- 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which had 
been adopted from Aristotle by the Platonists and by the Jewish 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxwvpwois: see de incorr. mundi, 18 sqq. (ii. 505), 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages makes 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses taught 
that the world was yevyrov xal dfOaprov, de mundo, 8. The doc- 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possibly 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. i. 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. 9. It is probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St. Peter very 
like “ mockery.” 

5. NavOdver yap abrods roGro Oé\ovras. “For this they wilfully 
fail to see.” ‘ Wilfully,” because they are avdadeis, ii, ro. The 
antecedent to yap is to be found in the assertion rdvra otrw 
diapéve—this is untrue, “for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

St. ovpavol .. . cuvectaoca. “That from of old was heaven, 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
éxmadhat see li. 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens 
(Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 37); cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph 
iv. 10. Odpavot is used in the New Testament frequently by St. 
Matthew (as in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly by St 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xi. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii. 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
plural more frequently than the singular. St. Peter in the First 
Epistle has the singular twice (i. 12, iii. 22), the plural once (i. 4); 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking of 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (iii, 5-13), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens ~*re in St. Peter’s mind. 
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Heaven is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. 1. The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools. 
Shammai, relying on Gen. 1. 1, distinguished orepéwya from 
ovpavds, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii. 4, identified 
oTepéwpa, with otpayds, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second. Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after éwada:: the words foay 
mie erie apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

é& Daros nat 8 Waros. "Ef may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ocvveoréoa, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kiihl, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later Clemen- 
tine Flomilies, xi. 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. i. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
dxaracxedacros, Ar’ idaros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean “in the midst of water,” as an island surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (80° jovxias elvar et simm ; cf. be § txropovijs tpéxav, Heb. xii. 1), 
We must render “ by means of water.” Water is at once the 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. Svveordva: means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure ; for the latter sense compare Col. i. 17. 

79 Tob Gcod héyy. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, prypare 
@eod. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. i. (see Gfrorer, Jako haadert des 
FHeils, ii. 20). 

6. 8° dv. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted u 
from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. iy 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its _ original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose 6’ dy to refer to 3 
and Aédyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and wip appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

& rére udopeos. Koopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (ol viv obpayoi nai 4 y7), as these again will be replaced by a 
nzw heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
found in the Book of Enoch, lxxxiii. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
c.llapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
up my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (See 

the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf also Clem. Rom. ix, 

Noe... wadsyyeveciay xéopey éxypvfev, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
il. 5, where xdcpos doeBaw seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oececu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take xécpos here to mean the human 
race, or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 
presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel. 

7. of 82 viv odpavol . .. * But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” To aire 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate; #C KL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have rg atrov. There is little or no difference in sense. There are 
many “ words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. Ixvi. 
15,16; Dan. vil. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especiatiy Isa. xxx1v. 4; 
Mic. i. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam ; see Josephus, 4n¢. i. 2. 3, xpocipyxdros ddavicpoy Addpov 
trav dAwv toerban, Tov pay nar’ loydv wupds, Tov Erepov 88 cata Biay Kai 
adnFiv vdaros. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

IIvpi, “for fire,” is the dattuus commodt. The R.V. in the 
margin gives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
reOnocarpirpdvo zupl, But OyocavpiLeav means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where thc fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and‘destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no “word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

Tpodpevor eis pépay kpicews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 
cf, ii. 4, 9, and 1 Pet. i. 4. *AawAea is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see ii. I, 3- 

8. év 8€ robTo ph havBavérer Spas. “ But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The tpas forms an emphatic antithesis to avrovs 
in ver. 5. 

Sr pla fpdpa. “That in the Lord’s sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, dre xiAva éry &y dpOadpois cov os % 
jpépa % éxGes pres OufAGe. St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens quia aeternus. The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow ; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? . It may be a thousand years. 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i 1 5) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. (Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. ii. St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return ; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of “us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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‘10. %fe receives emphasis from its position. “It wil come, 
that day of the Lord.” For 4népa Kupiow (from Joel ii. 4) see Acts 
ii. 20; 1 Cor. v. §; 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. i 2. In Phil a. 16 
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teacher 
“Poilos, folée, and cognates, are used of 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird's 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of fi: 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from foéw, but 
come directly from fot{os. Lucian, Zimon, se many apc te 
words, xoonnodv, cwpnidy, wer pnddy, all formed from nouns. 
orotxeta, Zroixos means “a row”; hence ororxeia, “things 
aranga in a row,” My the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, ra orotxeia rhs dpxys tay Aoyiwy ToD 
@coi, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, ra orotyea rod Kdopov, Ta dobery Kai wrwxa 
groixeia, are again rudimentary lessons ; but these, im St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremoni , distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 
St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the S:dy/dine Oracles 
(li. 206): 

Kai rére xnpetoe: oroxeia wpbravra rd xbopou, 
"Atp, yata, Oddacoa, ddos, wédos, fuara, vb«res. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
arotxeia, is used by Justin, Afo/. ii. 5; Zrypho, 23; Theoph. Azz. 
1 4, 5, 6, ii. 15, 35; Athenag. Supp/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. 7. £. ili. 31. 2, orotyeta means 
“stars of the Church”; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars elementa. Isa. 
XXxlv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Hetls, ii. 274. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting a con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—rot zupés xatarrjc~ 
GWovTos Kai wdons KTigews KavooupLevys Kal TOY doparwy mrevpaTur 
Tyxonévuv, Hence Spitta (followed by Kuhl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by orocyxeia not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of crotxeia in Gal. iv. 3, 9; Col. iii. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (Zementum, Teubner, 1899 ; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Zheol. Literaturzeitung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Loch 1x. 12, lxix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zes¢amenta has kovoupévys not xavoov- 
pévys, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of orotxetov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the ddpara rvevpara of Levi. Possibly the 
words of Zev: may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

Kaucoupeva, Kadoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and «av 
govoGa: is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
present passage, but xavootcer does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
tO xavootoGa: at all, but is merely a vulgarism for xavodpeva. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevootpas, xvevcotpat, rrAEvoodpat, Tovar, revoodpat. 
In 2 Clem. vii. 5 we have rafotpa:. Pevéotpat is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 91; Moeris, wlopa:: Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, 
p. 617; Veitch, xales. 

kataxajoetat. Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

épya are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11. Avopévev is used loosely for Av@ycopévwv. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare rjxeraz just below. 

mwotatwovg. ‘What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is zrodaxds, which means 
“of what country.” See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 128. 

dv dylats dvacrpopats xat eboeBelars. “In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. i. 15 we have év rdoy dvactpody, 
“in every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii. 1 we 
find troxplres pOdvous: ii. 9, dperal: iv. 3, doedryeias olvodAvyias 
elSwroAarpelus: 2 Pet. ii. 2, doeAyelaus: ii, 14, wréovegias (0.4). In 
both Epistles there is ‘the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. owed8ovrag. Not “hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—{1) * Giving diligence about,” “zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Profag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevowv arg évayrla, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) “ Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays “Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “ holy behaviours and pieties ” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, “Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filius Dautd”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view different from St. Paul’s; see 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, ro 
Katéxov: 6 Karéxwv. 

mxerat. The present is used for the future. But C P, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read raxjoerat OF Taxt- 
govrat, For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, xal raxjoovras waa al 
Avvdpes Tv otpavav: Mic. i. 4, cai al xowiddes raxyoovrat ds Kypos 
dd mpocwrouv wupés. The reader will observe the characteristic 
repetition of words and phrases in this passage. 
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18. rawvods 8e obpavois kat yiv kawhy. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17, dora 
yap 5 otpavds Kawos Kat % yy xawy: Enoch xci. 16, “And the 
first heaven will depart ane pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear ”; Apoc. xxi. 1. 

ey ots Stxaroodym Katotxel. “ Has its home” (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
iii. 17; Col. ii. 9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter's 
own, but we may compare Lzoch xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14. mpoodoxGrtes is repeated from ver. 12; ozovédoate from 
i. 5, 10, 153 domAoe xat duopnror reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, dwpos 
Kai domtAos: 2 Pet. ii. 13, owidoe xai papo.. .The dative air@ may 
be taken with the adjectives, “spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with etpeFjva, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa, Ixv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15. Kai thy Tob Kupiou fpay paxpoduptay cwrnpiay iyetobe. “ And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” ‘Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. ‘wrypéa is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that wT pLos: ever possessed more than two genders. 

kas kat... €ypayey Spiv, ‘Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St. Paul never calls St. Peter “ our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAGy not AaArjoas in ver. 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with ¢ypayev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v.12. Kara 
tiv Sobcicay air copiay may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. ‘Yyiy (see iii. 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on domo, 
duepyrot, év eipyvy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle); others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians; Augusti, 
for Galatians ; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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(see Col. i. 11 sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
may be meant (see Eph. i, 4-14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means “St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words ry rou 
Kvplov jpaév paxpoOupiay owrnpiay jyyciobe, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for 1 Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. 10 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kiihl, and Zahn. 

16. ds xai év mdoag Emorodats. This is the reading of ABC; 
Ss K L P have rdoas rais. “As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St. 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in éypayper tpi. 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have remained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

év ats. CK LP have & ols. 

Suovdnta. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads éy ols (“in which matters”), and 
follows De \Vette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though dvovéyrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
readers salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kihl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
Such are Rom. iii. 20, 28, iv. 15, v. 20, vii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. iii. 10, from which “ the ignorant and unsteadfast ” could (Rom. 
vi. 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the dvovdnra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
ti. 5; Col. ii. 12, iii. 1), which Hymenaeus and Philctus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 

ot dpalets xai domppixto. For dorjpucroce cf. i. 12, ii. 143 1 Pet. 
v. 10. "“Apabys (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way (ii. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

@s Kai Tas Nomads ypadds. “As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; cf. Hom. Od. i. 132, &xrodev 
dAdwy pynornpwv (see Mr. Merry’s note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors; Luke xxii. 32, érepoe dvo 
xaxoupyot: t Thess. iv. 13, where of Aorot means not “other 
Christians,” but “other people who are not Christians”: Deut 
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viii. 20, afd xal ra Aowra eOvy: here again “the other nations”* 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, “the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as. “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his oodfa was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as tré IIvevparos dyiov 
pepduevoe, Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may. be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

Spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 


on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline. 


Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aovrat ypadai is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these “other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. “These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypadai, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypady, this 
. fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. - Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles,—we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
-not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “ canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. i. 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses. 

17. dpets ody. ‘Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
hand, be on your guard ; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation).” 
Ipoywdoxovres is equivalent to ravra wpGrov ywdéoxovres, i, 20, 
iii, 1; ce ara: — ii, 3, ee ii, 18 For 
ovvara : li. 13. prypds (antithesis to dorijpucros 
is all elsewhere in the New Testament. Coane 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “a strong foundation.” Thus Longinus, de Sudbi. 
chap. 40, oryptypovs re Exew apds GAAnAa ra évdpara nai epelopara 
viv , the words, in a passage of the Antope of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation ” belongs, it is true, rather to orjpeypa, but 
verbals in -pa and -yos are confused in later Greek ; see xvduopa, 
2 Pet. ii. 22, and dpraypdés, Phil. ii. 6. ‘The foundation is defined 
as xdpis kal yvaous, which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian ad igen is and mga in or from which he is 
to grow. is perhaps more & mere possessive ; 
fave. Gone own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. adfdvere. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. i. 2, xdpus tpiy . . . wAnbuvbely 
dy éxtyvéoca. ‘The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
‘in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord”; in this case rod 
Kvupiov belongs as objective genitive to ywéoca alone; or, “in the 

and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being regarded as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yvaou will be 
another name for the éziyvwors, cf. i. 2, & If the yroou 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and vp appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

5 rére xdopog. Kéopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (of viv otpavol xai 4 yi), as these again will be replaced by a 
new heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
found in the Book of Enoch, Ixxxiii. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
lp my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (See 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix., 
Noe... wadtyyeveciay xdopp exypvéev, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
li. 5, where xdopos doeBay seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oecu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take x«écpos here to mean the human 
race, or all living things. | 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 
presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel, 

7. of 8¢ viv odpavol ... au “But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” To avro 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate; *C KL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have r@ airov. There is little or no difference in sense. There are 
many “ words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. Ixvi. 
15,16; Dan. vii. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especiaily Isa. xxx1v. 4; 
Mic. i. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam ; see Josephus, Anz. i. 2. 3, xpocpyxdros ddavicpoy “Addpov 
tév OAwy treo Oat, Tov pay car’ loxdv wupds, rév Srepov 82 xara Biav Kal 
aAnOiv ddaros. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

IIvpi, “for fire,” is the dattous commodi. The R.V. in the 
margin gives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
reOnoavpirpévor rupl, But Oyoavpifev means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where thc fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and‘destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no “word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it 1s possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

Tpodpevor eis hpépay Kpivews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 

- i. 4, 9,and 1 Pet.i. 4. ‘“Am#Aea is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see ii. I, 3- 

8. éy 8é toito ph havBavérer Spas. ‘ But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The tuas forms an emphatic antithesis to atrovs 
in ver. 

Ste ta jpépo. “That in the Lord’s sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, Ore xiAua ern év SpOadrpois cov ds 7 
pepe. H éx0es ars Oe#AGe. St. Peter 1s not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens quia aecternus. The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? _ It may be a thousand years. 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. (Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. i. St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return ; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of “us which are alive and remain” ; ; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. 

9. ob Bpaddve & Kuptos tijs éwayyedlas. “The Lord is not slow 
concerning His promise.” The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
dpaptavw, opdrAdopat, borepd. Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
El. 317, rod xaovyvyrou ti dys; Phil. 339, dvagiov péy purds efep7- 
gopuat, where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom- 
panied by wepf: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxii. 
(xxxv.) 22, cat xpivet Sexaiws Kat woujoe xpiow Kal 6 Kiptos od py 
Bpadivy ovde py paxpoOupyoe ex atrots. The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

Ss twes Bpaduriira tjyoivras. “As some (the mockers) count 
slowness”; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

p-} Boudépevog. “Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

-10. ge. receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For jépa Kvpiov (from Joel iii. 4) see Acts 
li, 20; 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. ii, 2. In Phil. ii. 16 
we have jjpépa Xpeorov, cf. Luke xvii. 26, 31. Above, ii. 9, iii. 7, 
ypepa xpioews: below, ver. 12, jpépa @eov. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 
ds xX\éwrns. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CK L add & vueri, from 

1 Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, suon or late, the day of the 
Lord will be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. This is the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell. 

polnddy.  “Potfos, potfée, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from foc{éw, but it may 
come directly from fotfos. Lucian, Zimon, 3, uses three similar 
words, xooxwddv, owpyddv, zrerpyddv, all formed from nouns. 

oroixeta, Srocxos means “a row”; hence orotxeia, “things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, ra orotxeia THs dpxns tv Aoyiwy Tov 
@eov, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, 7a orotyeta Tov Kdopov, Ta dobevy Kai wrwxa 
orotxeia, are again rudimentary lessons; but these, in St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremoni. , distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the Szby/dine Oracles 
(ii. 206): 

Kal rére xnpetoe crocxeia wpbxavra rd xbopou, 
"Atp, yata, Oddacca, ddos, wédos, fuara, vi«res. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
orotxeta is used by Justin, Apol. ii. 5; Zrvpho, 23; Theoph. Azz. 
i. 4, 5, 6, ii. 15, 35; Athenag. Supp/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. 4. £. iii. 31. 2, orotyeta means 
“stars of the Church” ; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars elementa. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 274. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting @ con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—rod TUpes KaTOMTHO 
oe oe Kat Tao nS KT EWS KAVUC oupevns Kat T @v aoparwv TVEUBATE wy 
Tnxopevwv. Hence Spitta (followed by Kuhl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by orovyxeia not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of crotxeia in Gal. iv. 3, 9; Col. iii. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (Z/ementum, Teubner, 1899 ; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Zheol. Literaturzettung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Znoch 1x. 12, xix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zés‘amenta has khovoupévys not Kavoov- 
pévys, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of oro.xetov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the ddpara wvevpara of Levi. Possibly the 
words of Zev? may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

kaugodpeva, Katoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and xav 
govcGa. is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
present passage, but xavootoGar does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
to xavootcoGa. at all, but is merely a vulgarism for xavodpeva. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevrotpat, rvevoeotpat, mAcvoodpat, riodpat, Tevoovpat. 
In 2 Clem. vii. 5 we have rafodpa. Pevéotpa: is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 91; Moeris, wlopa:: Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, — 
p. 617; Veitch, xalo. 

katraxayjcerat Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 7 

épya, are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11. Avopévwy is used loosely for Av@ycopévey. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare rjxeras just below. 

wotarous. ‘What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is zrodamrds, which means 
‘“‘of what country.” See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 128. 

év dylats dvactpopats nat edoeBelas. ‘In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. i. 15 we have & rdoy dvactpopy, 
“in every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii. 1 we. 
find troxploes pOdvous: ii. 9, dperal: iv. 3, dvedyelats oivodpAvyiass 
eiSwroAatpelas: 2 Pet. i. 2, doreAyelaus: ii. 14, tAdovegiats (v./.). In 
both Epistles there is ‘the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. omwed8ovrag. Not “hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—{1) “ Giving diligence about,” “zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Profag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevowy aird évayria, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) “ Hastening the Coming.” ‘The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays “Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “ holy behaviours and pieties ” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, “Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filius Dauid”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view different from St. Pauls; see 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, ro 
katéxov: 6 Karéxuv. 

Thxerat. The present is used for the future. But C P, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read raxjoerat or 
govrat. For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, xat raxyoovra: wacas al 
Avvdpes Tav otpavGv: Mic. i. 4, kat ai xorrddes raxjoovra: as Kypos 
dé mpoowrou wupés. The reader will observe the characteristic 
repetition of words and phrases in this passage. 
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18. katvols 82 odpavois kal yy kauvhy. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17, Era 
yep 6 otpaves xawis xat 4 yy xawy: Loch xci. 16, “And the 
first heaven will depart sp aaa away, and a new heaven will 
appear” ; Apoc. xxi. 1. 

év ots Stxaoodvy KatouKel. “ Has its home” (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
ili. 17; Col. ii. 9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter’s 
own, but we may compare £xoch x\vi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14. mwpoodoxGrtes is repeated from ver. 12; omovddoare from 
i. 5, 10, 153 dowAoe xai duwpyroe reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, dpwpos 
Kai dowtAos: 2 Pet. ii. 13, omiAot Kat popo. .The dative airé may 
be taken with the adjectives, “spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with etipeFyvas, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa, lxv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15. xat Thy Tod Kupiou fpdv paxpobuplay cwryplay fyetcBe. “And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” “Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. ‘Swrnpéa is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that wT pos. ever possessed more than two genders. 

kabos kal . . . €ypapey dpiv. “Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St. Paul never calls St. Peter “our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAGy not AaArjoas in ver. 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with éypayev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v.12. Kara 
tiv dobcicay airg copiay may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. ‘Ypiv (see iii. 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on dowiAo1, 
dpdpyrot, év elpivy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle) ; others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians; Augusti, 
for Galatians ; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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(see Col. i. 1 sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
nay be meant (see Eph. i. 4-14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means “St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words ri rov 
Kuplov jyiv paxpoOvpiay owrnpiay iyeiobe, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for 1 Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. 10 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kiihl, and Zahn. 

16. ds xal év wdoatg Emorodats. This is the reading of ABC; 
’ KL P have wdous rats. ‘As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St. 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in éypapev Spiv. 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have reraained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

év ais. CKLP have éy ols. . 

Suovdnta. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads éy ofs (“in which matters”), and 
follows De \Vette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though dvovdnrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
reader’s salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
Such are Rom. iii. 20, 28, iv. 15, v. 20, vii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. iii. 10, from which “the ignorant and unsteadfast ” could (Rom. 
vi. 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the dvovdnra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
ti. 5; Col. ii. 12, iii. 1), which Hymenaeus and Philctus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 

ot dpabeis cat domppixto, For dorjpucro: cf. i. 12, ii. 143 1 Pet. 
v. 10. “Apaéryjs (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way (ii. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

és Kai tds Aords ypadds. “As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; cf. Hom. Od. i. 132, érofev 
dAAwv pynorypwy (see Mr. Merry’s note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors ; Luke xxii. 32, érepo. dv0 
xaxoupyo.: t Thess. iv. 13, where of Aowrot means not “other 
Christians,” but “other people who are not Christians”: Deut 
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viii, 20, naa xat ra Xowra 26vy: here again “the other nations* 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, “the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as. “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his copfa was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as tro Ivevparos dyiou 
pepdpevor, Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. y. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may. be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
wa e 

"Spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aourai ypada is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these “other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. ‘These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypadai, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypady, this 
- fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. - Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles,—we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. i. 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses, 

17. Spets ov. ‘Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
hand, be on your guard ; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation).” 
Tpoywedoxovres is equivalent to ratra zpérov yvboKovres, i 20, 
iii. 1; abécpow is repeated from ii. 7, xAdvy from ii, 18, For 
ovvarayxivres cf. Gal. ii. 13. Sryptypds (antithesis to 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “ a strong foundation.” Thus Longinus, de Sudbi. 
a 40, ormpeypors Te éxew wpos GAAyia 7d évépara Kal depelopara 

the words, in a passage of the Antiop~e of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation ” belongs, it is true, rather to orjptype, but 
verbals in pa and -yos are confused in in later Greek ; see xi\uopa, 
2 Pet. i ii, 22, and dpwaypds, Phil. ii. 6. The foundation is defined 
as xdpis Kal yvGous, which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian is established, and the root in or from which gt is 
to grow. ‘Idfov is perhaps more than a mere possessive ; 
have your own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. adfdvere. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. i. 2, xdpis duiy . . . wAynbuvbely 
dy éxtyvéoa. The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
“in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord” ; in this case rov 
Kvpiov belongs as objective genitive to yoce alone ; ; Or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being age as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yvaou will be 
another name for the éxiyvwors, cf. i, 2, 8. If the second, yoors 
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is to be explained as in i. 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, ériyvwors 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which is 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yvaors is rather 
“understanding,” “Christian instruction,” and here forms an anti- 
mer to dualeis. Tviors is the articulation of é éxiyvwors. 

p 4 8éfa. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on re et. iv. 11, v. 11), as indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. Els yy<pav alavos, “unto the day of 
eternity,” is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
Sir. xvill 9, 10, dpiOuot ypepay dyOpurov rola ery ixarée’ Os 
orayiv taros dd Pardcoys xat Wiipos dppov, otras dAlya ery dy 
ip<épq alavos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the sand; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “day of. eternity” clearly means “eternity,” in which years 
ripe peo Pane So here, also, els jjuépay alavos 

gene (valves to els rovs alévas rév alwvwy. Mr. Chase, in his 
Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But els rovs aiivas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 
typed. Contrast the “seasons of Jude, which nee a stro 
resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the “ Amen,” which 
is not genuine here. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JUDE. 


81. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Jerome. 

346-420. 

De utr. ill. iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur : 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur.” 


Eusebius. 

260—340. 

H. E. ii. 23. 25, “lordov 8% dri vobevera: pév (he is speaking of 
the Epistle of James), od zroAAot yotw trav raXaéy airs éuvnpdvevoay, 
ds ovde THs Aeyoperys ‘Iovéa, pias Kai abris otons tiv Erra Acyopévwv 
xaBorrxdv, pus 8 iopey cat ravras pera trav Aowwav & wAdiorais 
Sednpoorevpevas exxAnolats. 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was wos, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches, 

HI. E. iii. 25. 3. Here Eusebius ranks Jude in the number of 
rav dyrieyopévwv yvwpipwv & oty Syus trois wodXois, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the vé6a, 

. Hf. E. vi. 13. 6, 14. 1 Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Aypotyposes. ' 


Didymus of Alexandria, 


Died, 394 or 399. Sees 
Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 
the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books. Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Forschungen, 
lik 97. | 
20 
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Synod of Antioch. 

264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. 7. £. vii. 30. 4. The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
as Tov xal rév @edy rov davrod dpvoupévov, xai riw alotw, fv Kai abros 
apérepov elxe, i) PuAdgavros. Some MSS. insert xai Kvpvov before 
dpvoupévov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
K LP have rov povov Seowdryy @edv nai Kiptov qyav ‘Incoww Xpioroyv 
dpvotpevo, But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen. 

In Matth. tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words ef 82 xai 
tiv “lovda rpdécord ris érurroAyy, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Ibid. x. 17 (Lomm. iii. 46), xai “Iovdas éypaey éreorodyy, dAtyd- 
orixov pév, werAnpupévyy 5& t&v ris otpavioy xdprros éppwpéver 
Adbywv, doris dy rH tpooruly eipyxer ‘Iovdas "Iy7ot Xprrod Sovdos, 
ddeAdds 82 "IlaxdBov. 

Again in Matth. tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. iii. 386); ## Joan. tom. 
xiii. 37 (Lomm. ii. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Kom. tii. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. 1 (Lomm. vi. 338, “quod apostolus Iudas in sua 
epistola dicit”); ## Hseck. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 
and 9 in Epist. ad Alex. (Lomm. xvii. 7, 8); de prince. iil. 2. 1 
(Lomm. xxi. 303, “de quo in adscensione Mosis, cuius libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Judas” 

Origen treats Jude much as hé treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but does not appear to have felt 
them himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that a 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. The title apostle 


given to Jude only in the Latin version of 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Commented on Jude in his Hypotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adumbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Forschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from immaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the former part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem” can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. | 

In Faed. iii. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 45, Jude 11 is quoted, not by name. 

In Strom. iti. 2, 11 he quotes by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. 1. 3, “Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium 
possidet.” ‘His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation.” “It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua translatio referred to by Cassiodorus, de zust?. 
diu. litt. xiv.” ng Chase, article on /ude in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). e Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 a.pD.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 397; see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianum. 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus of Antioch. 
Died, 183-185. 


ii. 15 ad fin., ol § at peraBalvovres xai petyovres térov é rérov, 
ol xal rXdvyres xadovpevot, xai abroi TrUros Tvyxdyouew Tv ddiorapévov 
dvOpixrwv dxd rod @eod. Only in Jude (not in Lock) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. | 


Athenagoras. 
About 177 A.D. 


Suppl. xxiv. (Otto, pp. 129, 130). The good angels guewary ed’ 
ols abrovs éroincey cai diéragev 6 @eos, but others tSv sept ro azpa@rov 
orepéwpa. (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the dézAav7s odaipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
dy Sdgéaz ob puxpal, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 

Folycarf. 


Phil, address. “EXeos bpiv xai eipivy tAnbvwvOeln, cf. Jude 2. 

Phil, iii. 2, olxodopeiobar eis riv Sobeiocay spiv wiorw, cf. Jude 
3, 20; Only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 


Phil, x., “mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been 76 éAeos rod Kupiov ddA Hors rpocdexdpevot, 
thus we should get the right word for praestolantes, cf. Jude 21; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn. 

Phil, xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos reuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aedificatis.” ‘The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 


Martyrium Polycarpi. 
xxi., in doxology, Sdfa, rys}, peyaAwovry, cf. Jude 25. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 
XV. 2, peradyydpuela rod éXdovs ‘Iycoi, cf. Jude 21. 


Hermas. 
Sim. Ve 7. 2, paalvew ri odpxa, cf. Jude 8. 


Clement of Rome. 


XX. 12, © 4 86a kat 4 peyadwowry, 

Ixv. 2, Sofa, typi, kpdros, peyaAwotvy, 

Both these phrases occur in doxologies and ma be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii. 5 has xpdros peyaAwovvys airod ris efapiGujoera, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude 25. 


Barnabas. 


ii. To, dxpBederOar oby SpefAomer, ded gol, rept THs cwrnplas jpov, 
tva BH é mrovnpos mapeladvow mridvys troujoas év tpiv exopedovicy 
Hpas dro ris Cos ipov, cf. Jude 3, 4. apeicdvots does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; rapecdvve is found only in Jude, It is just 


. possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 


There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
Epistle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from ?2rome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. . 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that Znock did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century a.D., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in och, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Enoch was used by the author of the Assumption of Moses, 
writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of /Jubilees 
(before 70 a.D.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 a.D.), 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 a.pD.), and in the Zestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchks. It was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels. 

Barnabas cites Enoch three times, twice as scripture; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew Znoch, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (ii. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2); hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall. Origen 
doubted the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 
it; he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
he believed that the angels fell through pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269 ; Eus. 7. £. vii. 32. 19) refers 
to Znock for an astronomical point. From this time the book fell 
into disrepute. Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (Hom. in Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Enoch apocryphal. Augustine pronounced strongly against it 
on the ground of its angelology (de Cu. dei, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod. cix.). . 

In short, at the time when Barnabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Hoch ; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that Apokryphenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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o” Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indeed, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in his use of Znoch, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi., while Jude rather avoids it 
(see notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising noch; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Here we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of Znock see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schiirer, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude’s use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great reserve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearly 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 
hibited that delicacy of spiritual percepeon which distinguishes the 
Church from the sectarians. 


8 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 
The words peculiar to Jude are dzod:opilewv, drravurros}, SN Se 
agppilay, 


ry}, Betypa, eeddyxetv (v.2. in ver. 15)}, éraywriler Oar, er 
pepplnotpos, mapecdvev, tKavarys, orrds, POworwpids, prods. 
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The words marked (!) are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. “Amzra:oros occurs only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. iii. 69. Toyyvorys, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
Isa. xxix. 24; Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 
yoyyviey, yoyyvopes, yéyyvors are there found. Aaryrys is found 
Hos. ix. 17 in the sense of “ wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of “ wandering stars.” 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of the ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. Dr. Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in the language 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, éuzacxrys is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, Gauvpdlew wxpéowma and Aadelw trépoyxa are probably 
taken from the Assumption of Moses, and dvandlerba is used 
without the accusative évirvnor. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, éwa¢pi- 
lav, omArds, POwordpwos, xipara adypia, mpoxeiobar Setypa, dixnv 
tréxew. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has orovd7v roreto Pax, 
ver. 3, for the vulgar ovovdi ropacdépeay, 2 Pet. i. 5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and'13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. 10 and 17, 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. 10 and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words ; the only striking instances of repetition 
are those of xara ras éxOuplas atrév ropevdpevot, vers. 16, 18, and 
of doeBys, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwpévor Adyou which Origen admired are to be looked for 
mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude’s own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous. 

The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers. 3, 22, 23. In this 
point 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to 1 Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology. In Jude’s vocabulary dys means “a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAyrds belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, yuxixol, wvetpa yu} Exovres, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used wvetpya éxew in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and yvyixds, carnal, 
is wholy incompatible with the Petrine use of yvyx7. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words Stxasos or Sixasoovvyn, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if dis droPavdvra, ver. 12, means “ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy,” we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul’s, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter’s. The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


§ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Pfleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of Hegesippus (Eus. 7. £. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenaeus (i. 25, ii. 31-34). Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that the world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was therefore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not rightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest. ‘ God,” he said, ‘made the vines in common for all men ; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief.” The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
xowwvia per’ lodrytos. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer. Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Stvom. iii. 2), we 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil. Our Lord taught us 
that we are to “free ourselves from the adversary” (Luke xii 58). 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again. to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Iren. i. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of Jude himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
work, 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism (fqv xara ¢vow) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over the 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some 
of them marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times. 

Jiilicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (Z¢nleitung, i. 180), ‘are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolutionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnostics.” They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics “ psychic ” (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 10), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as “a school of Gnostics 
which afterwards disappeared.” 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Julicher’s 
alternative conclusions. These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and “they afterwards disappeared” in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Jilicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
a man of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is ‘not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion at 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 180 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between roo and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 

Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Barnabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples “remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver. 17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
ot wddas rpoyeypaypévor, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. This Jiilicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude’s orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of “the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. i. 23, vi. 10; Rom. x. 8); and, 
though Jude’s language is stern, his belief in the exclusiveness of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John iii. 18; 
Matt. iii. 12; Apoc. xxi. 8; Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. ii. 3; 
Heb. x. 29). 

Dr. Zahn (Zin/ettung, ii. 83) infers from ver. § that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. There is no allusion to 
persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very little can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities ; and as in 
2 Peter, the 8éfa: are probably the presbyters who have xupiérys: 
the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase ro.patvovres 
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éavrovs. This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we could 
setile the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (Adumb. in Ep. /udae ad initium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
years, as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
this view is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude’s 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—but by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed a certain right to interfere with our Lord’s 
freedom of action (Matt. xii. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was born some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 a.p. or 
thereabouts. Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, 
would yet place it about 80 or go A.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory that the Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude’s active powers. The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable. In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical. But Antinomianism, or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for two moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Miinzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate 
and their warning 1s like an alarm in the night ; It is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ time this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


** Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Sangusinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt.” 


Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been torgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
it is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
' about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement ? 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and t at St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. The dvdyx«n arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles. In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus. A. £. v. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? ‘There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contempor- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the wapecéSvoay of the one and the évovra wWevdodiddoxaro of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


§ 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN? 


In the Address the author styles himself ‘Jude, the slave of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James.” “Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord’s vineyard” 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called “the Lord’s brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i. 19, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 

ames. 

: We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord’s Brethren. The list, as given 
by Matt. xiii. 55, is James, and Joseph (z./ Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or last but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain. 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that neither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. #7. £. iii. 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems Clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. #7. £. iii. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
iad time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 

was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 7o. He 
would have been born in 35 a.p.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 a.D., or his grandfather after 9 Bc. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 A.D. ; 
his son hardly before 24 a.pD., or his grandson before 47 4D. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 70 in the year 
of Trajan’s death, and there would have been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earlier marriage. Further. Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.pD. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 a.p. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term “Brethren of the Lord,” 
the reader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It is probable, as has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself “ Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
‘Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himself, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he was, an what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself ‘ Brother 
of the Lord,” he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. “I am Jude,” he says. in effect, ‘whom you call brother 
of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, 4s¢ brother of James.” 
“Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle. There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance. 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of the 
Address. There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil and others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. ‘IovSas "TaxdéBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean “Judas the brother of James” (Blass, p. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if “James, the son of Alphaeus,” was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and less 
distinguished brother might be known as “ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles we must translate “IdxwBov *AXdaiov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that "Iovdas "IaxwSov must 
mean “Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddeAdos 82 "IaxdéPov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age. It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (Z. Z. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. H. £. iii. 11, 
32. 1) But in the Codex Marcianus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Wypotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70). Here 
we read “Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
cxx annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante.” It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan’s time. Hence we 
may infer that the éyypag¢a from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D. 

The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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modification by Jiilicher (quoted by Harnack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
who thought at one time that Judas was probably the real name of 
the author of the Epistle, and that “brother of James” meant 
nothing more than bishop. But in his Zindectung (1901, 1. p. 182) 
Jiilicher has abandoned this view, and now thinks it most probable 
“that the author belonged by birth to that circle in which the 
memory of James was held in special honour; that he did not 
venture to foist his well-meant work on James himself, but con- 
tented himself with a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on after his brother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
of the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
be selected out of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
of the appearance of the prophesied abominations.” But there is, as 
we have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
outlive James. 

Dr. Harnack thinks (Chronologie, p. 468) that the author was 
possibly named Judas, and that the words ddeAdos 82 "TlaxwBov were 
inserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 a.D. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
to secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
flourished, must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large.” A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been written by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life- 
time of Clement of Alexandria. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it 1s directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyond the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected books from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 a.D., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brothe:’s martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? Weneed not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion. Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going to and fro. 

_ Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
The reader will find his argument in Hastings’ Bib Dictionary. Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem, We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul’s form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand @eyoy, in ver. 17, of oral 


instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more - 


than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblance between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in Jude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is perilous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is su 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna 
tion so naturally excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude is in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul. 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 


sible to say. The notable word ywyeds is used also by his brother. 


James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which yvyq was sharply distinguished from avedpa or 
vous, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. ii. 10; 
Gal. iii. 10). This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all. It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on either side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive, 
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1. On the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on 1 Pet. i. 1 ; 
2 Pet. i. 1, and Introduction to 2 Peter, pp. 79, 219. Jude has, 
in common with 2 Peter, ‘Tyvod Xpiorod SovAos, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
axdnOvvGein, and the word elpjvy, which, however, is here combined 
with &cos and dyday. If we suppose that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than. 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter ; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases. 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times. (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle ‘Iovéas 
'"TaxwBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James” is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. (3) 
Judas, the Lord’s brother, brother also of James, Matt. xill. 55; 
Mark vi. 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) Judas 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-34. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. 7. Z. iv. 5. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) “"Inoot Xpeorod SotAos: (2) ddeAdis Se "IaxwBov. The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver. 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle. The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of. the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—“ Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater filiorum Joseph exstans ualde religiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem elus esse, sed quid dixit? /udas seruus Jesu Christi, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zahn (Linleitung, ii. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. The sense is, “Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 
the brother of James.” _ 
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The description, “brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were all held in high esteem (Acts i. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he is addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
and may quite possibly have visited and preached in Corinth. 

roig dy GeG warpi... «dyrots. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ.” The 
Father is our Father. KAzrois is a substantive, as in Rom. i. 6; 
1 Cor. i, 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary ; the same thing is 
true of dytor, ver. 3; Yuxexol and zvedpa, ver. 19. ‘Ey can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate “ who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Christ,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
év @e@ being used in that general sense which belongs to év Kupig 
or éy Xporg in the Pauline Epistles (unless t Thess. 1. 1 ;. 2 Thess. 
i, I are in point), and, even if there were, the sense required, “ who 
in God are beloved by God,” is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrois 
dy dydry @eod rypjoare. St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word «Anrots. 

The variants tots €verw ois év ep and rots &y @ed wrarpi 
wryeacpévors have very little support. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the embarrassment of the text; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

8. dyamntol . . . tlore. “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence to write to you about our eommon salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints.” With racay orovdiy 
srovovpevos compare the language of 2 Pet. i. 5, 10, 15, ili. 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude’s ear. 

éraywvifecGar is not used elsewhere in the New Testament ; the 
preposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple dyovi{erOa 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For zapaS8oGefoy ct. Acts 
xvi. 4; 1 Cor, xi. 2, xv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

&yio. “The saints” is here another name for Christians, as in 
Acts ix. 13, 32, 41; Rom. xii. 13; Heb. vi. 10; Apoc. v. 8, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 56, 57. “H wiors, in defence of which men are to contend, is — 
not trust or the inner light, but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is “your most holy 
faith,” ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom.i.17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians ; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from Zach, 
_ ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly - 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism and before 
Gnosticism, is of great historical significance. Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after iptv, and took wepi rijs xowns pov owrnpias 
with ypdyos: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation. 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing to his people zepi rijs xowys owrnplas, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his'plan and utter this stirring cry 
to arms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers ; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Briickner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypddew was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4. wapecébucav ydp. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom.” Tdp 
introduces the reason of dvdyxyv éoxov. For rapecévcay B has 
wapecedvnoay, a vulgar form; see Blass, p. 43. The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect; as to the meaning 
ef the compound verb, refer to note on rapewdyeay, 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
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IIdAat is most naturally taken to mean in the Old Testament, in 
the many denunciations of false prophets. The word, however, 
does not always denote a long interval of time; hence Zahn and 
Spitta would render, “who were some time ago appointed in a 
writing for this doom,” and find here a direct reference to 2 Pet. 
li. 3. But though the Greeks (more especially the poets; see 
references in Liddell and Scott) sometimes use wdAaz in a loose 
colloquial way, just as we use “long ago” of things that happened 
quite recently, we must not give the word this sense without good 
reason. Jude could hardly have spoken of 2 Peter as written wdAat, 
unless he were looking back over a space of twenty or thirty years, 
Unless we are to suppose that the two Epistles were separated by 
such an interval as this, the explanation of Zahn and Spitta can 
hardly be adopted. 

Nevertheless we have here a reference to 2 Pet. ii. 3. As used 
by Jude, «pia has no meaning, for he has entirely omitted to say 
what the doom is. The best explanation of this curious difficulty is 
that he was writing in haste, with 2 Peter fresh in his mind, and 
that his words are suggested by ols ré xpiua Exmadas oix dpyet in the 
Petrine passage. If this be so, we have here one of the strongest 
proofs of the posteriority of Jude. 


Some support for this view may be found in the weakness of the 


various explanations which have been found for xpipa. Wiesinger, 
Hofmann, Schott find the key in rapeodéducay, they have wickedly 
crept in, and this is their judgment. But, we must answer, the 
creeping in is their sin, not their punishment. Zahn also (Zin- 
leitung, ii. 80) goes back for his solution to the main verb; they 
have crept in, and their appearance is a judgment, not on them, but 
on the Church, inasmuch as it will lead to a sifting out of bad 
Christians from among the good. Cf. John ix. 39, els xpiya éye 
eis Tov Koo pov 7ABov, iva of yy Bréwovres BrArwor, nat ot PAcrovres, 
tuoi yévwvrar: the reader may refer to Westcott’s note upon this 
passage. But it seems evident that here the xpfua is one which 
hangs over the intruders themselves. Huther found the explanation 
of xpiya in the derwderev of ver. 5 ; but this verb stands much too 
far off, and does not directly apply to the evildoers in question ; 
further, if this had been the writer's meaning, we should have 
expected ydp, not 8¢ after troprvijoa, Spitta finds it in the words 
doeBeis . . . dpvovpevor: their judgment is that they are impious 
and deny the Lord. But here again impiety and denial are sins, not 
sentences. It may be replied that sin may be regarded as its own 
punishment, but this idea certainly does not belong to Jude. Not 
one of these views is satisfactory. Each commentator destroys the 
opinion of others without establishing his own, and we are really 
driven to suppose that St. Jude, in his hurry, picked out St. Peter’s 
word without observing that it required an explanation. 


i 
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xdpira, The grace is the wiotis, or the gospel (1 Pet. i. 10) ; it pro 
mises a freedom which these 1 impious men turn into lasciviousness. 

Tov povov Seonéryy kat Kupvov pov "Inooiv Xpiorév Gpvodpevor. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii, 1, tov dyopdoavra abrots Seomdryny dpvovpevo. St. 
Peter’s phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the original ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm; the éyopdcoavra ex- 
plains and limits Seovdrny, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter. Tov pdvoy Seoréryy is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K L P and 
several other authorities, followed by the ¢extus receptus, insert @edv 
after deowérqv: and many commentators, who do not accept this read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, “‘ the only Master and. our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering i is needless. If Christ may b: 
called Secmdrns, He may also be called povos Seomdrys in distinction 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf. note on ver. 25. 

(5. Gropvijca. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 12, tropupyyoneny : : L 13, i. 15, 
prypenv moreioOa: iii, 1, Steyetpew ev Sropvyce. See note on 
orovdyy, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught. Jude “reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 4¢ also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeBets and dpvovpevor: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

elSéras drag wdévra, “Though once for all ye know all things.” 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xafrep eldéras, 2 Pet. i. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. - 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Epistles, see Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221. 
The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites in 
ae regia’ is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. iii. 18-iv. 2; 

ears 1. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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Sn & Képws. “That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By “the Lord” is no doubt meant Christ, 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. With 1d Sevrepov cf. devrepov, 1 Cor. xi. 28; 
éx 8evrépov, Heb. ix. 28. ‘Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warning. “It is true that the Lord saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you.” 

The text of the verse is uncertain. &% K L insert a second tpas 
after «lSdras. &, many Fathers, and versions place dag after Kvptos 
(@eés). For wdvra K L and others read rotro. KL and many 
others have 5 Kvpus: x C Kvpios: AB and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome "Ingots, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 @eds. The second Spas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
position of Suas may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for rd Sevrepov, though, if so, it involves a grammatical error, as 
draf cannot mean “firstly.” Totro for rdvra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants @eds and ‘Incovs for Kvpios 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyyé\ous. The Second Instance; the Fallen Angels. 

“And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude prob- 
ably found cetpats in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in Lzockh. Aidios (it is an Aristotelian 
' word, while aidyos is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. i. 20, The 
absence of the article with dyyéAous is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
cf. 1 Pet. 1. ro. 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxii. 8, ore 
Siepepelev 6 tioros Evy, ws Steoretper viors "Addy, Eornoev Spa éOvav 
Kata apOpov dyyédwy Deod, cai éyev4On pepis Kupiov Aads airod "laxwB 
—where xara dpiOpov dyyékwy @eod represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V. and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels. 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. The planets, wandering stars (see below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. och xviii. 13 8qq., 
*“‘ And what I saw there was horrible—seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and like spirits, which besought me. The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery.” Cf. Znoch xxi. 2sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound .“‘till the judgment of the great day.” 
This phrase also is suggested by Loch, where we find éws ris 
xploews Tis peydAns, péxpis Hyepas xploews THs peyaArs (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 394; 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Sim. vill. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride or disobedience. 
This is the view adopted by Origen, t# Zseck. Hom. ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i. 121), “Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo.” | 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi., according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust. 
Justin, Agol. ii. 5, combines both, of 3 dyyeAo., tapaBdvres ride riv 
Tagty, yuvarKay nOnoay. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is 
evidently referring to their doéAyerax, St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it. When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen. vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxxii. 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said p%) rypjoa: rH éavrov dpyyy P 

7. The Third Instance ; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

és Xd8ona Kat Pépoppa cai ai wept adtds méders. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov dporov tpdzrov 
rovras, “like these fallen angels”; here at last the doéAyea is 
brought out. The compound éxzopveveyv is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. xxxvili. 24 
and elsewhere. The éx- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In dreAodca: dricw capKds érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude used 
2 Peter. The latter has (ii. 10) rots ériow capxds ev éribupig 
puacpov mropevopévovs. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. ii. 6, 10 1s 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said deAOecty éxlow capxis Erépas. 

Seiya (here only in the New Testament) properly means “a 
sample” or “specimen”; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical mapadevypa or the later tm ddevypa. (2 Pet. i1. 6), “‘a pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” Ivpos aiwvlov is best taken with 
Sixyv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, irdderypa perAAdvrwv doeBeiv reBeaxas. 

8. odrot, the false teachers of ver. 4. "“Evyrvidleo baz, “to dream.” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. ii. 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xiii. 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, “dream” may be used in the 
sense of “vain imagination.” The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek évimnoy is not. 
Nevertheless this is the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. iii. 2. 11, évuTvialdpevor (8 yap trap 77 dAnOela értBddAovow). 
"EmBddrovew | most probably means “attack,” and 6 should be 
corrected to ob. So also Adumb, in Ep. Judae, “hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa puaivovor, but equally to 
Kupuryra, derovoe and ddégas BAacdhypotor. 

odpxa puaivouot. Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. 10, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 


who walk after the flesh ... and despise lordship. Self-willed 


daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities.” He has ed 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it is they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despise lordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only bya 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text. 
For xvptdrns and dé§a see notes on 2 Peter. 

9. 6 8€ Mixahd. “But Michael the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” ‘That is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
dignities “a railing accusation” (BAdcd xptow), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p.217. AcaxpiveoOat 
is used here in its proper sense, “to get a dispute decided,” 
‘contend with an adversary in a court of law.” The dative diaBdrAw 
is governed by SueAcyero. For xpious see 2 Pet. ii. 11. “Exeripyoas 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident 1s taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (Adumd. in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ. iii. 2. 1), and Didymus. The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
Nouum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, i. p. 128) runs 
thus: reAevrjoavros gy 7G sper Mwvodws 6 dpydyyeAos MuyaiA 
drrooréAXcrat petabyowy TO copa. 6 pev ovv SiaBodos dyretye OeAwv 
dirarjoat, A€ywy Ste epot 76 cya as THs TAns Seowdlovrs, Hroe Sia 76 
mardéa. tov Aiyirruv Bdacdhypotvros Kata rod dylov Kai dovéa 
dvayopeioavros: py éveyxav THY Kata TOU dyiov BrAacdynpiay & dyyedos 
"Emitipjoa cor 6 Meds, rpds tov SiaBoAov édy. Here we see from 
dzrooré\Xecrar that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord ; hence Jude omits St. Peter’s rapa. Kupip: again the meaning 
of BrAacdnplas xpiots comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
openly charging him with blasphemy. The date of the Assumption 
is variously given; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
iii. 19, where Moses is called the peoirys of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. Nicaen. 
ii. 18, p. 28, is ris SuaPyxyns pecirnv: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testamenti), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 a.p.; others 
place it as early as 2 Bc. It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16. 

10. obro. 8€.. . pOefpovrar, ‘But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted),” R.V. The things that they know not are xvupidrys, 
dééa, and generally the world of spirit to which these conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii. 12 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers. 13 and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of ¢0op¢, POopdv, POelpovras, which 
is so characteristic of 2 Peter. | 

11. odai adrois. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in 1 Cor. ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs, in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol. iii. p. 492), ovat 8% rots cxovor xai dy troxpica AapPBdvovor, which 
is quoted in the Didache. 

Jude’s fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty... De Wette and 
Armaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kuhl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
‘Non est iudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur.” The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly derived. See references in 
Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
too artificial. ‘The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude’s mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is “the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother.” Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men’s souls. “Cain,” says Grotius, “fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam.” The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness ; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (s0God, genitive of price) the false teachers 
- fling themselves into the zAdvy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; Apoc. ii.14). Hence the verb: 
é£exvOnoav, which, like the Latin effundi in, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
_ as 2 Peter; he barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah “gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.) because 
Moses by God’s command had restricted the priesthood to: the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God’s ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kiihl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
rules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as a¢éBus 
davrovs wowaivoyres, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf. : Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of éééas given on 2 Pet. ii. 10. The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 68s, 7Advy, dytiAcyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, wopevOjva1, éxxvOjvat, dwodéoOas, It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration. See on this point Introduction to 
2 Peter, p. 225 sq. 

12. odroi eiow of év rats dydwats Spay omdddes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” ‘Aydrass is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though AC have dmrarais, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14. Ol 
before orAdées is given by AB L, but omitted by & K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of omAds see Orpheus, Lithica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann), where the agate is described as xardotixros - 
Seoor, “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) ; 
Hesychius, omaAddes: pepiacuévo, Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the owiAo: of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates ‘“‘these are they that are hidden rocks,” 
following the Ziym. AZag., which explains omAddes by tpadoe wérpat. 
But in the Anthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
gact 8 nai vyecow GAiwAavdecot xepelovs tas tpddovs wérpas Trav 
davepav omAddwy, and in Hom. Od. ili. the omaAddes of 398 are 
the same as the Aco aizeid re els dAa wérpy Of 293. The epithet 
“hidden” therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, owtAds means a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. 7rach. 678 ; Theocritus, 
Epigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omAddes: ai ey tdacr Kotha wérpaz, and of Hesychius, 
omAddes’ al mrepiexdpevat TH Oaddooy wérpa (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Oecnmenius, ai omAddes trois mAdovew ér<Opio, darpoodoxyrws 
éxcywopevat, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

ods is feminine, hence there is a difficulty in the masculine 
article of We must supply either dvres or xexAnpevor, and trans- 
late “these are the men who ave spots,” or “these are the men 
who have been called spots.” The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. ii. 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (odrof 
elow of) is a regular form in apocalyptic literature. See for in- 
stances Zech. i. 10; Apoc. vii. 14, xi. 4, xiv. 4; Enoch xlvi. 3; 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7.9. 14. 15. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. iii. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings o: all kinds). Either it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, otrof «iow ai 
Svo éAaia, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus otroéf cicw ol 
BAacdnpotvres riv 6ddv ris Sixacocvvys is “these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (ofroe is predicate), while 
obro: BAacdypotcr is “these men blaspheme” (here otrot is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus we have, ver. 16, obrof elow Y al, “these men 
are murmurers”; and, on the other hand, obral elow ol mpoyeypap- 
pévot, Ver. 4, not ovrot clot mpoyeypappévoz. Hence it is not 
probable that he would write otrof eiow of owAddes for obroé eios 
omAddes. He must mean either “these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots,” or “these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended. An objection 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, otrof elow ot pera 
yuvatkGv ovx euodwvOnoay, wapBévos yip eiow* obroe of dxoAovdoivres 
t@ dpvi Srrov dy dradyy, where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning is not “these 
men are virgins,” but “these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church. There may again bea reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words ‘follow thou me.” 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks,” we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. Tlept ri riorw évavd- 
ynoay, r Tim. i. 19, is much too vague. 

auvevwxodpevot. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 13, omidoe nai popot, evrpypaovres 
éy tais dydmats atrav cuvevwxotpevor dpiv. St. Peter means “while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sense, but he seems rather to give cvvevwxovpevor a different 
turn, “while they carouse together,” by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from dddBws éavrots rousaivovres and arodiopilortes, 
ver. 19, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and the 
words é ais dydras tuov are not conclusive against the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community.” 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

ddéBws éaurods roipalvoyres. “ Shepherding themselves without 
fear.” “AddBws must be taken with zrouaivovres not with ovvevo- 
xovpevot, with which it yields no good sense. THoualvew is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating ra 
eSwAdOura, at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on ude in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, py BécKxovow troupeves éavrovs ; 

vepéhat Grupo. dmd dvépwv mapadepdpevar. Peter has wyyat 
dyvipot kai dpuixdat tard AaiAaros éAavvduevas. Jude, using only one 
figure, calls his opponents ‘Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the’ beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant wrepipepopevas, “tossed about,” an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

SévSpa OivoTwpwwd. The epithet means more than autumnal, 
POwérwpov means not autumn, the season of fruit (reOaAvia drdpy: 
autumnus from augeo), but the “fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
“Axapra is probably suggested by otx dpyots ode dxdpzarovs, 2 Pet. i. & 
Als daofavovra, “twice dead,” not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or not only dead, but uprooted ; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians; they were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i. 9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. ‘ExpifwO7a, they are alread 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (érodioph 
fovres) or Christ. 

13. xipata ... aloxdvas. “Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” ‘The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry ; cf. Moschus, Jdy//. v. 5, d 8& Odd\acoa xuprop 
éragppity: Euripides, Herc. Fur. 851, Od\accay dyplay, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. lvii. 20. | 

dorépes wAavijtat. See note on ver. 6. We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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Babylon is compared to the Day-star, son of the morning, who fell 
through pride. St. Jude here gives a more correct turn to the 
imagery than St. Peter, who speaks of springs and mists as punished 
by darkness, though at the same time he has departed somewhat 
from Enoch, who saw the stars of heaven imprisoned in a place of fire. 

14. mpoepijreuce 8€ Kai rodrocs. “But Enoch prophesied to 
these men also”; his words strike them as well as others. 

ZB8op0s dwd “Addy. Gen. v.; Znochk lx. 8, xciii. 3; Book of 
Jubilees, vii. The quotation which follows is a combination of 
passages from Evock. “And, lo, He comes with ten thousand 
of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them; and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against Him,” 
i. 9; “Ye have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with 
your impure mouths against His greatness,” v. 4; cf. also xxvii. 2: 
the translation here given is that of Mr. Charles. 

The earlier Fathers regarded this passage as showing that Enock 
was inspired ; Clement of Alexandria, 4dumb, in Ep. Judae, “his 
verbis prophetiam comprobat”; Tertullian, de cultu fem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.” 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, de uir. #71. 4, ‘‘et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in ea assumit testimonium a plerisque reiicitur.” Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de ciuttate det, xv. 23, “scripsisse 
quidem nonnulla diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 
non mus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 

inserting this passage from och, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
2 Peter. 

- 16. yoyyvoral. The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyifew and &ayoyyilew are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvii. 
3; Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the ddga. 

peppipotpos (this word again is draf Neyduevov) means “ com- 
plaining of one’s lot,” “querulous.” But here again we must 
understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumBled against authority. 
"Apeuytpoipyros occurs, apparently in the sense of “ uncomplaining,” 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century Bc. ; see 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 211; omitted in . tr. 

kat 7d orépa altay Nadet Swépoyxa. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 18, 6 
ve paraornros pbeyydpevot, Jude’s phrase bears resemblance to 

cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dv 76 ordpa AdAnoe pareséryra. But it ie 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption o/ 
Moses vii. 21, “et os eorum loquetur ingentia” (the Greek text is not 
extant). @avydfew rpdowmoy (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find BAérew «ig zpédcwrov, Matt. 
xxii, 16: AauBdvew xpdcwrov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 
xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, “‘qui_ 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temporibus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects nobilitatum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas.” It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word puoGod, ver. 11. 

17. dpeis 82... “Inood Xpiorod. “ But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Yeis is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the ofro: of ver. 16. A comparison with 
2 Pet. iii. 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. 10 above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. 1 
(where the words 76 Se Ivetpa fyrGs A€ya may introduce a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iii. 1-5; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar admonitions were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iii. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither fia nor the following Aéyw need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for pjpa is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 7 ypad?) Aéye is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded. St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which thj 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Gaosti 
Heresies, p. 70. 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. éx° écxdrov xpévou . . . doeBady, “In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses.” 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of dre before ér 
éoxdrov: it makes no difference in the sense, dr in such a case 
being merely equivalent to our inverted commas; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KLP have & éoxary (rd) xpdvp. Tov doeBady is best 
taken as objective genitive after ériOuplas, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 10. The 
R.V. (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as in aipéces drwAcias, 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (xpiow BAacdyplas, ver. 9, is certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here. 

22 
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St. Jude’s text differs from that of 2 Peter in the following points : 
—(4) He has éx” évxdrov xpévov for ér éoxdrwv tov qpepov. 
éx doyxdrou ty xpévwv, I Pet. i. 20. Jude’s phrase is less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has éywatxras alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, & 
éurrarypovy éwraixrat, as he had already corrected é&y ope Oapi- 
govrat, 2 Pet. ii. 12; Jude 10, (3) In xara ras éavrov érifupias 
wopevopevoc he corrects another vulgarism ; 2 Peter has idias. (4) 
The genitive rév doeBeav is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the dveBys, aoéBea, doeBetv of the passage from Enoch. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from Zoch, though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the doeBemyv, because without the Znock 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
éuratkta, without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite easily and naturally by the following words, zot éorw 
7 erayyeXia. THs Tapovoias avrod; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process. 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kihl, Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jiilicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as an apostolical 
prophecy. which might be derived from 2 Pet. iti. 3, yet at bottom 
it is given there also as a generally known prophecy” (Zindettung, 
p. 186). But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that he has here made a 
very serious alteration in St. Jude’s text. 

19. ofroi eicw ot dwodiopifovres. ‘These are they that make 
separations.” "Azod.vopifew is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrovs, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
“these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “ these are they who, as you see, make separations ” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéoas of 2 Pet. i. 1. But in what sense did they separate? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church. At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Smyrna. viii.). Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
Jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration ; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, “et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia,” proceeds thus, “et super dicent Noli 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor” (vii. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

19. puyol, mveipa ph Zxovres. “Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wuxixds, opposed to wvevyarixds, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology ; see 1 Cor. il. 14, xv. 44. The word ts 
found in Jas. iii. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary yvy7 means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. i. 9, 
and Introduction, p. 40). Nor is wvedya used by St. Peter as it is 
here; to him avetya differs from yvyy merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. i. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as “having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are wvevpara, St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
see notes on vers. I, 3 

St. Jude means simply what he says, that these men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics “ psychic,” as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists. Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle. ‘This, however, 

is quite gratuitous. : 
BO. drrocxoBopoivres 2 . . mioter. ‘“Eavrovs represents dyag 
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avrovs: see Matt. ili 9, xvi 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superlative, 
dyuordry, see 2 Pet. i. 4. Here, as there, it is intensive (“‘ most 
holy,” not “holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. Iloms is again fides cud 
creditur, as in ver. 3. We may pondate ‘building yourselves up 
by means of hig most holy faith,” or “upon your most holy faith ” ; 
though, in this latter sense, exoxobopeiy is followed by éxé with 
accusative in 1 Cor. ili. 12, and by éxt with dative in Eph. ii. 20. 

mpoceuxspevor is best taken with éy dyip Ivevpar: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, “ build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 

21. daurods dv dydwy Geo typhoare. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to keep themselves ; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. i. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Christ, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man ; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for God as in 2 Thess. 
ili. 5. See note on ver. 1. 

v8 Geos. Mercy is ascribed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. i. 3; 
in the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Enoch XXVIL 3, 4, “in the last days ... the righteous... 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He bine assigned them their lot: Eis Conv aldvoyv is by many 
commentators coupled with rypjcare. In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in mpooSexdpevoe TO eXcos, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for e?s either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or “waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
“mercy that leads to”; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 23. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(2) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 6 55 Kat oUs pey éx wupos 
dprdtere, Suaxpwopevous dt édecire: Adumd. in Ep. Judae, “ Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne rapientes, quibusdam uero ,miseremini in 
timore” (xat obs pey owfere ex mupds dprdfovres, ovs Sé éXecire & 
PoBy). (8) C, ots et éXeyxere Scaxpivopévous, ols Se odlere ex mrupos 

ovres dy d68y. (¢) K LP, ois piv éAccire Staxpudpevor, obs 52 
ty fdbBy owlere tx wupos dpxdfovres : Peshito, “et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (d:axpwouévous), hos autem seruate de igne 
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rapientes in timore.” (@) Jerome, Zsek. 18, “et alios quidem de 
igne rapite, aliorum uero qui iudicantur miseremini” (ots péev éx 
wupos adprdfere, ods 82 Staxperopévous éXectre). (¢) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “et quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 
uerint miseremini super eis in timore” (ovs piv éx wupds dpmdfere, 
pwvopevous 5¢ éXecire dy 68w). Those which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, ovs pév edéyxere p.évous, os 5¢ owlere ex wupds 
dpwafovres, os dé éXecire &y PSB: so the Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact. (4) &, ods pew care Staxpwvopevors, os 52 odLere ex 
wupos dprdfovres, ods 52 eAeGre dy dd8y. Between the two classes 
stands B, ots pay dedaze Saxpwopdvous owlere Ex wvpds dpwrd{ovres, 
ovs 5¢ ddcdrve dy GdBw. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate “those, whom you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity in fear,” we.must give ovs p& one 
sense and ois 5¢ another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted ots dé before owfere, in which 
case he agrees with 8, or wrongly inserted dcdre Staxpwopdvovs. 
The confusion is clearly very ancient. | 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Briickner, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. Translate, “Some confute when they 
a ay some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
in fear. 

In this case we have Saxpwopévovs used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. This is the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the “some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to AX, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of X, reading éXectre (€XcGre) for EAdyxere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, “On some have mercy who are in doubt; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear.” This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give Siaxpfyec Oa a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of é\ecire is not in Jude’s manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense. Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken. 

The Zextus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
Lather, “Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But dtaxpevdpevoe cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read S:axptvo- 
pevovs. | 

Weiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first éAedre as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first €\eGre, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause.” 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B’s archetype, meant to givea 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete éAcGre dsaxpivo- 
pévovs, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of AX. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two is doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween obs pey eAdyyere (dXccire) Seaxpwvopevors, ods 82 owlere ex wupds 
dpwaflovres év dB, with K L P (corrected) C and the Peshito, and ots 
pev owlere éx awupds dpwdfLovres, ots 52 dcaxpwvopevous edectre ev dBy, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the éAdyxere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for ‘ confutation ” would naturally come first ; otherwise, 
the latter, for “ pity” would naturally come last. As éAeetve is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, ‘Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” "Ex wupos dprdfovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. 11, xaréorpeya tuads xabas xaréorpepey 6 
@eds Zddoua cal Tduoppa, nai éyéverbe ws Sadds eLeowacpévos éx 
avpés: or by Zech. iii. 2, xal «fre Kvptos zpos tov diaBodoy ‘Exere- 
pyoar Kiptos év cot did Bore, cal érerepyoas Kipios év cot 6 éxAeEdpevos 
tiv ‘lepovcadrp’ ovx io Todvro ws Sadbs eLeoracpévos éx rupos; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. ‘Ev ¢d8u, “in fear of contamination.” “ Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves.” The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, is the 
one way of salvation; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12, 
and doomed to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 8 dmorjoas (TG 
Knpvypart) xaraxpiOjocerasz, We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words dvacras 
8? rpwi mpwry caBBdrov were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, de S¢ caBBdruv, ri éripwoxovon cis piav caBBdrwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 
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pucouvres . . . xiTava. ‘Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the flesh.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is iudriov. 
The xerwy was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments,” indria purapd, of Joshua the high priest in Zech. iii. 3 ; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand plucked from the burning is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. §; 1 Tim. i. 20), but his 
language is very strong. 

24. 1H Se Suvapdévy . . . dyaddtdoe. “ Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in 80a, «.r.A., in ver. 25 ; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom. 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, 7G 5 duvapévy: cf. also Eph. 
lil. 20. "Araforovs, * surefooted,” is used of a horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. £¢. i. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, Frag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by ob py rraionré rore, 2 Pet. i. 10. 
Sryoa, “to make you stand,” is probably more than “ to present, " 
though we may compare ToparTho at buas dyious Kal dpupous Kat 
dveyxAyrous Katevusriov avrov, Col. i. 22, or Acts vi. 6, ovs cornoay 
évwriov Tay droorédAwy. But we seem to have here the notion of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vi 13. For és and éyaA- 
Audoret, see 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

25. KLP and the Zextus Keceptus insert cop before @ed, 
probably from Rom. xvi. 27; the same MSS. make the same 
addition in 1 Tim. L 17. KP and Oecumenius omit &4 “Incod 
Xpurrod tov Kuplov jay: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvi. 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. 11, and may possibly have 
- been inserted with cof from Romans. On the other hand, 
Jude may be quoting Romans, or both St. Paul and St. Jude may 
be using a current form. K P again omit po ravrés rod alévos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. 8s, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit awdvras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have aidévas tév aidvwy. Two cursives and Cassiodorus omit 
duyv. The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

pévw CeG owriipt pay. Rwryp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testamient, Luke 1. 47; 1 Tim. i. 1, ii. 3, iv. 10; Tit. i. 3, 
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li. 10, ili, 4, and here. Of these instances sx are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i. 47, ii. 11). For pdvos 
@eds see John Vv. 44, Séfay mapa ddAjdwy AapBdvovres, xai riy ddfar 

wapa TOU pdvou @eov ov Cyretre, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to wapa dAAjAwv, the words appear to mean “the only God”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, pov pove sopG Gd, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute iar the second, “to God who alone is wise ” ; 
1 Tim. i. 17, ep, “the only God,” “who alone is God.” In 
the present passage ry is Open to question whether Jude means “to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. “The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A close parallel in sense is to be 
found 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. ix. §; 2 Pet. 1; Jude 
4 au or the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of Kips 
or of Swrijp. 

Kiihl, Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect corp: with da "Incot 
Xpiorod, “God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is junexampled and barely possible ; 3 we should have 
expected rp cwoayrs quis. The use of dd in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of translating, “Glory to God through Jesus 

St. 

Sd€a i is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi. 16: peyad\wovvy (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
i. 3, Viil. 1, and several times in Enoch, Vv. 4, 9, Xil. 3, xiv. 16; see 
Dr. Chase’s article on /ude in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xpdros see 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11; Apoc. 
i. 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium Folycarpi given in the Introduction. ear 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Actsi. 7. Ilpo rayrds row 
aiévos. “ Before all eternity” glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and “now” is, and “to all the eternities” will be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude’s belief in the pre-existence 
and eteruity of Christ. 

dye See note on x Pet. iv. 11. 
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Collection, the great, 61. 
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Conscience, 144. 
Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. 
Constantine, Novatians and Mon- 
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Conversion of St. Paul, §3. 
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Conviction, its relation to faith, 39. 
Corinth, prophecy at, 45. 
probably visited by St. Peter, 59. 
ies at, 61, 64. 

Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 2113. 
Court, the Imperial, 84. 
Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
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from immoral in Roman law, 140. 
Criticism, method of ancient, 245. 
Crown, 189. 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. 
Cyprus, 81. 


Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 
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tion, 213... 
of J udgment, 209, 278, 295, 296. 
of Christ, 296. 
of Visitation, 138 
great Day » 329. 
of Eternity, 304. 
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Dead Sea, 277. 
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universe was destroyed ? 293 sq. 
Demand, the Baptismal, 165. 
Demiurge, the Gnostic, 239. 
Demons, delight in blood, 94 
Demoniacal Laerspeenge 51. 
Deposits, sacredness of, 182. 
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Dualism of Epiphanes, 312. 
constant trait of Gnosticism, 239. 
Dudael, 275. 


Ebionites, 245. 
Ecstasy, the form of prophecy, 46, 51. 
Egypt, Babylon in, 75. 
tomb of St. Mark, 83. 
Barnabas in, 83. 
Jude thought to have been written 
in, 243. 
Elder, see Presbyter. 
Election, 90, 234, 261. 
Element, 293, 296. 
Eli, Eli, the cry from the Cross, 243. 
Elkesaites, 245. 
Empedocles, 94. 
End, 102, 172, 235; see Advent, 
Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 
Enoch, the Book of, 221, 163, 166, 
294, 299, 300. 
Enthusiasm, 46. 
Epicharmus, 191%. 
Epictetus, 136, 177. 
Epiphanes, 312. 
Epistles, collections of, 241, 30%. 
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Pauline Epistles forged, 240, 
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15, 215, 205. 
Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 
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Galatia, 68. 
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admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 42, 91, IOI. 


denotes 
Eas — 


os God, abe 
or 
glory and suffering, 101, 177. 
in Hayti, vi. 
belor to pe half - educated 
e class, 33 
Fear asa okee 117. 
Grete controversy 
the hierarchy, 233. 
sects of, 239. 


Gorgippia, 70, 
Coen ee tia ee gi puke vb, eas 
, 23, 49, 187. 
2 Peter, 230. 


essence of the, I0!. 
pees to the dead, 162, r7a. 
t. Paul’s knowledge of, 53. 
of St. Mark, 82, 206, 213. 
of St. Matthew quoted as Scrip- 


ture in Barnabas, 24 : 
date of St. Luke’s, oe 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 
Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 


not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes passim. 
poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


Harmonising, danger of, 34. 


by | Harrowing of Hell, see Descensus ad 


Inferos. 
Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 
Heavens, the seven, 292. 
Hehraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 
Heresy, 271. 
hr nature and tests of prophecy 


44, 47. 
Hierarchy, strengthened by Gnostic 
controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 279. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282. 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Ritschl’s view of, 11§. 


imparted by the Spirit, 92. 


aes i i ite _ ei, 


IL SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Holy, net of Ghost, 117. 
of Christians, 43, 217, 312. 
of prophets, 270. 
Homer, author . oo of Peter 
acquainted with 
Homerism, 228, Pan at 
Hope, importance of, in 3 Petes, 39, 


Iambic rhythm in 2 Peter, 227. 
Idolatry amongst Jews, 169. 
Ignatius, a prophet, 47, 50. 
Ignorance, 24, 114. 
: how cured, 133. e 

mmanence, a mystic idea, 372 3% te 
Imputation, doctrine of, not in Peter 

4i. 

Incarnation, Ruprecht’s view of the, 


Inheritance, 100. 
Inherited sin, 41, 334. 
tanes Light, 373 see Grace, Freedom, 


hecy. 
Inns, Piitele used in apostolic times, 


173. 
Interpolation, 216. 
Inte sate. office of the, 5. 
t. Peter used an, 5. 


Poser sca more a Sg 199, 247. 


reek scholars to 
correct hes aie é . 
prophecy needs an, °69. 
Intoxication of false prophecy, 112. 
Irving, 240. 


James, St., §2, 58, 62, 65, 317. 
Epistle of, 23, 104, 125, 173, 302. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, 76, 314. 
uishops of, 319. 

Jews, lax morality of, 168. 
Paeee not unknown amongst, 


Jo ee suppose I Peter to have 
been written im, 78. 


Josephus used inte Bie 6. 
quoted book of Adam, 215. 
on destruction of the Five Cities, 


277. 
Jubilees, Book of, 117, 166. 

yearn 58, 2 

negment day of, 209, 235, 278, 295, 


Javenal: 137 
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King, used of Caesar in the East, 
Kingdom of God, 23 — 
of Christ, 262. 


Knowledge, in St. Paul a mystic 
greene 
not so in eter, 154, 258, 303. 


Lamb, 119. 
Last time, Yas ace Day, nd, Pane 
cution. 


dispute about the, 60, 
nega Rhy of Epiphanes, 3833 ese 


not 
Livie the sad ee a of, i 
Lord, use of the title in the o Dey Fe 
in 1 Peter 124, 127, 158 
ny sap al ae 
ude, 327, » 3 
Lord’s Prayer, 117, a 


Luke, date of his Gospel, 

Macrinus, the Emperor, his opinion of 
rescripts, 32. 

Maran, M 


44. 
Mockers, he in 2 Peter, 216, 283, 
291, 292. 
Monnica, 151, 153. 
Most High God, of Christ, 9. 
in Crimean ‘Inscriptions, qo. 
Miinzer, 315. 
Muratorianum, 14. 
Mystical names for places, 76. 
Mysticism, viii, 37. 
wee different senses of the word, 
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Name, Christians persecuted for the, 29. | Peter, personal traits in his style, 6 
especiall 


above every ae 99. 
of Christ, 176. 
Nazoraean, a Jewish nickname, 35, 179, 
271. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 76. 
Neoplatonism, 138, 160. 
Nero, persecution of, 28. 
Noah, 10, 13, 229, 276, 


Obedience, 39, 92, 113. 

Ocellus Lucanus ta 

‘ creation probably 
‘Peter, 240. 

Optative mood, 157, 159. 

Oracles, the Sibylline, one 206, 214, 
242, 297. 


ht eternity of 
ore time of 


or Aéya in the sense of “*Scrip- |. 


ture,” 174. 
Order of books in the N. T. 
tiles. King, helped Aidan’ as inter- 


oF Gal, z 221, 251. 


Pamphylia, 69, 7 
Ser t conel with verb oe aa 
different construction, 105, 1 
Paschal Lamb, 119. 
Paul, his education, conversion, visions, 
5 
4k Arabia, 56. 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 56. 
the second, 57; the third, 58. 
meeting with Peter at Antioch, 62, 
when recognised as Apostle? 64. 
extent of his labours in Asia, 73. 
Paul and Mark, 81; and Sil- 
vanus, 85. 
fe persecutions, 25. ; : 
encouragement of pro » 45- 
his difference from Peter not dog. 
matic, 35 ; but practical, 37. 
mentioned in 2 Peter, 241, 299. 
Pauline Epistles, forged in the A 
own lifetime, 240; regarded as 
Scripture, 241; collected, 241. 
words in Jude, 311. 
Payment of clergy, 188. 
of prophets, 51, 274. 
Perpetua, 47, 146. 
Persecution i in N.T., 25 
Nero’ s, 28. 
Trajan’s, 30. 
caused by the devil, 192. 
Peshito, 13, 245. 
Peter probably used an interpreter, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 


y repetition of words, 225. 
his ae name, character, training, 


agreed with St Paul in dogma, 
» 07. 
diired from him as disciplinarian 


from mystic, 37. 
than St. Paul, 


more oe asa 

d ay anes speculate, 41, 262, 293. 
oes no 9 

does eas ya of Christian pro- 

personal ela tiois with St. Paul, 54. 

at Antioch, 59. ; 

Probably visited Corinth, 59, 62, 


possibly Galatia, 86. 
at Rome, 76, 80, 86. 
did not baptize with his own hands, 


65. 
his > ife, 77; wife and daughter, 


5 

Petrine party at Corinth, 64. 
Pharisaic mystics, 52, 322. 
Philo of Alexandria, 94, 127, 128, 240. 
Phoenix described by Ezekiel, 227. 
Phrases as marks of date, 211. 
Pilgrimage, 6, 90. 
Planets, 307, 311. 
Pliny, despatch of, to Trajan, 29. 
Plotinus, 149, I 160. 
Plutarch, 136. 
Polycarp, how he became a prophet, 50. 
Pontus, 68. 
Portraits of Christ, 24 

verbal portraits eof Peter and of 

Paul, 243. 

Possession, ‘of heathen prophecy, 51. 


stle’s | Post-apostolic prophecy, 51; see also 


Hermas. 
Predestination, 133. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 109, 120. 
Presbyter, 49. 
in N.T. generally, 183. 
in synagogue, 184. 
a spiritual functions, 185, 
167 
sie necessarily a collegiate office, 


ais only in a limited sense a 
qualification, 190. 
how related to bishops, 150, 185. 
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Priesthood, sacrificial, of the brother- 
hood, 134. 
Prophet, in Gospels, 43. 
in 44- 
form and themes of prophecy, 45, 
0. 
oe to be confounded with teacher, 
47. 
tests of false prophets, 51. 
his place in the Ehureh, 184. 
Proselytes, 71. 
Proverbs, 228, 287. 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 
doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 297, 298. 
oe used by the Rabbis, 


3. 
Race, Christians a third, 134. 
Ransom, 118, 120. 
Raphael, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Redemption, 118, 120. 
Regeneration, 21, 99, 122. 


in the Taurobolium and in Isis- | S 


worship, 99. ; 
Repentance Baptism, 260. 
Repetition of words in 1 and 3 Peter, 


of Glory, ; 
of Jer Christ, 122. 


peated: fo eeaay ame Siscorery, 


I 
Revels, nature of conversation at, 168. 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227. 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 

of man, 41, 157, 181, 27 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 34, 115. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 
St. Peter in, 80, 87. 
Apocalypse of Peter probably 
written in, 209. 


Sabellianism, 35, 99. 
Sacrifice of Christ, 95, 145, 247, 159 

_ of the Church, 129, 
Saints, 43, 325. - 
Salvation, see Deliverance. 
Sanctification, 92. . 
Sanhedrin, its constitution and juris- 

diction, 2 ? I 

St. Paul not a member of the, §2. 


viour, 230, 251, 344. 
Scillitan "33, 241. 


Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 


versation, 43, 174. 


of Christ, 43, 149. 
of Christian pastor, 43, 187. 


. | Signs of the End, 172. 


St. Peter not interested in, 295. 
Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 
Silo, the agricultural term, 274. 
Simon Magus, 51, 66. 
Sin, inherited, 41. 
Sinlessness of Christ, 119, 


Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159 
Slave of Christ, 249. ? 
Socinianism, 1 
Son of Man, 23. 
Soul, 40, 311. 
Spirit, 40; see Ghost, 
prinkling, 92. 
Stars, 223, 297, 328, 335 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 
Stratonicean Inscription, 257. 
Suetonius, 137. 
Suffering and glory the essénce of the 
gospel, 110. 
value of Ost believer sufferings 
ue e ever’s 
for himself, 167. 
for others, 138, 177. 
a sign that the last time has begun, 


181, 
work of the devil, 192. 
Superlative, use of the, 355, 340. 


Taci 137. 
Talitha curd, 89, 


99- 

Teacher, not to be identified with 

prophet, 47. 
Temptation, 40, 103, 278 
Ten words of creation, 293. 
Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 
Third race, the Christians a, 334. 
Thymele, 83. 

rajan, his correspondence with Pliny, 


29. 
Transcendence of God, a leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 
Transfiguration, 231. 
Trinity, the dips QI, 235. 
Ttibingen School, 34, 246. 
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Type, 164. Virtue, 134, 234, 254, 258. 
Tyre, prophets at, 44 Visitation of God, 138. 
Visions of St. Paul, 53. 
Vatinius, 137. of St. Peter, 55. 
Vaudoux, vi. of prophets, 47, 50. 
Vengeance, when a duty, 140. Vulgar Greek, vi, 3, 105, 108 
espasian, 

Vi influence of, on the sai of | Wesley, John, 42 286. 

Apocalypse of ‘Peter, 207 Works, good, 38, 322 


II. LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 


aliens speculator, 178. leno, 178. 
arbiter testaments, 331. magnalia, 135 
bencdictus, ] 5 man tentans, 260, 
christianus, 137. meat. jcues, 178. 
coercttto, 30. mediate, 200 
cognitio, 31. Munaus, 152 
comissari, 168. nomen ipsum, 29 84s 
comscientia, 14h. occultus, 51. 
contumacia, 30. ornatus, 152. 
conuersatio, 116. patrimonium 100. 
cudius, 152. ponentes factem aeorsum, &3 
de plano, 140. praestolantes, 307. 
decur, 83. FERALUS, 99» 
ies trac, 215. vex, 140. 
6 Bese 332. sacer, sanctus, 122, 134 
%, 297 salutarés, 50. 

Tagitia famull, 242, sane, 14. 

apstta, 29, 31, 137. SOMNENM, 3 
heredsttas, 100, $ Sullani et ae 17% 
> 178, a taurobolium, 99. sae 

some, 1 lempestiua conutsia, 

honesius, 136. ust, 12, 


tudex damnatur cum nocens absoluitur, 


III. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


A\dorptoerloxoros, 177s dvrirvroy, 164. 
dyapdyriwos, 189. dywher, 99. 

dpapria, 41. droylyverOar, 148. 
dvds, 119. dsrodtrpwors, 118. 
Epcos, Eowthos, 129 dper}, dperal, 135, 254 
caer 99. Baclreoy, 134. 
dvagspew, 147. Baordebs, 139. 


dvdxvors, 169. Brdoas, 167. 
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yéda, 127. 
yious, 154, 258, 303- 
Ypdupua, 40, 


8:d, 5, 163, 195, 293. 
didBodos, 192. 


StaxplvecOas, 331, 340, 
didyoa, 41. 
Soxlutoy, 103, 


éyxouBolcba:, 190. 
€6v0s, 134. 

e/dés, construction of, 194. 
els, 100, 196. 

Amifey, 112, 153. 

éy Xpory, 159, 198 
Evvoua, 41. 

éépapa, 288, 

éLovela, 17, 21, 166. 
érepirnpua, 165, 
émcOupla, 41. 
émcxdd\uppa, 141. 
éxloxomros, 49, 150, 188 
éwiredetoOat, 194. 
épauray, 107. 
ehoynrés, 16, 96. 
evpeOivas, 104. 


trremiby, 140, 


Géucs, 169. 
Opbvce, 17. 


tos, 150, 354, 269, 99%, 303 


lepets, 134, 
Iva, 4. 


xa:pbs, 102, 192. 
kaxla, 125. 
xaxowots, 136, 140, 
Kaley, 114, 
Kahbwrrev, 173. 
xaraBo\}, 120, 
Ka.voouLevos, 297. 
cAfjpot, 188, 
KkAnpovoula, 100, 
xba[0s, 40, 152, 193, 294. 
kupla, 77. 


Kdpios, 97, 124, 127, 158 


Aéyia, 174. 
AoylferPas, 195. 


Adyor 5idévat, dwodsBbvat, 170, 


Norpov, 118, 
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Nafwpaios, 35, 


ferlSerGa:, 169, 176, 
Eddov, 147. 


bvoua, 176, 180, 

ov, 105. 

wapad:déva, 146, 
wapabijxn, 182, 
wapaxtrrey, 111. 
wWapecedinoay, 325. 
wapéxoracts, 51. 
wapoxla, 118, 
weipaguds, 103. 

wepl, 145, 159. 
wepiéxew, 130. 

wloris, 38, 122, 193. 
wiords, 121. 

wrefua, 40, 92, 109, 11, 128, 1§8, 
rouhy, 149, 187. 
wpeaBvrepos, 182, 190. 
wWpopapriperGat, 107. 


bdvriopa, -6s, 7, G@ 


odps, 40, 136. 
sredon T54 


ouveldnots, 144. 
cdfesr, cwrnpla, 108 


TaXvy, » 6 


brép, 145, 159. 
brnpérys, 80. 
sacl ee 

oypassds, 
bro, 


xalpes, 88. 

Xdpcs, 39, 113, 143, 155, 194. 
xdpoua, 39, 173 

¥ux}, Puxixds, 40, 107, 149) 33% 
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